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-Achievements of the Association 


7JHEN the few “bold” 
pioneers, who developed 
a national association of 
bakers, first saw the 
vision of its necessities, 
they saw a nation of 
bakers, each one of whom sold his prod- 
uct near its place of manufacture. 
Hence, they: saw that a national associa- 
tion had to deal with merchandising mo- 
rale and not with the baked products 
mselves. These leaders of the baking 
incustry could not follow the California 
nge growers who sold through a sin- 
le center, and built an organization to 
| oranges that was worldwide in its 
mtacts. But they could organize a na- 
ional association that would sell morale 
: bakers through worldwide contacts. 
In such a hope our industry set up the 
American Institute of Baking. It was 
to be a daughter of the mother home of 
the sciences, but mistress in its own 
realm of service for the baking industry. 
It was to be a focus for problems within 
the baking world and a broadcasting 
center to establish contacts with sister 
industries, with the press, with the gov- 
ernment departments dealing with bak- 
ery affairs, with the public, with the 
baking industries of other nations, with 
home economics and the nutrition work- 
ers, with bankers and financiers who 
wished to know the facts of the indus- 
try’s importance, and with librarians and 
book collectors who wished contact in the 
field of bakery literature. 
THE SCHOOL OF BAKING 
S INCE our last convention, three full 
\” classes of 36 students each have been 
graduated and, while this number is only 
partly satisfying the demand, the fine 
success most of these men are having in 
the field after graduation is convincing 
to us that our curriculum and method 
of training must be of the best. This 
school is your school, and as the best 
advertisement for your loaf of bread is 
your loaf of bread, so our best proof of 
value of the school is in the continual 
enrollment of students in each new class 
by bakers who have in their organizations 
at present one or more students who 
have previously taken the work. 


THE LABORATORIES 

The Service Laboratory is gaining in 
popularity every day, and the increased number of 
loaves being received at Chicago each month for scor- 
ing is indication enough that bakers are interested 
in this service and are watching their bread constantly, 
striving to better their score. 

The Research Laboratory is possibly the most mis- 
understood of all and the slowest to show results, but 
it has paid big dividends to the baker already. Its 
cellar is full of information, and it is developing 
Startling conclusions which will benefit the baker of 
tomorrow. 
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The Nutrition Laboratory needs an entire paper 
to handle it correctly, but here the facts are proven 
and our defense for baker’s bread is built on the re- 
sults of the findings of this laboratory in their feeding 
tests and the fact that scientists, universities, nutri- 
tion writers, etc., are watching each of our experiments. 


LAY MAGAZINES 


For a year after the institute opened its doors the 
national magazines filled the editorial office of Baking 
Technology with rejection slips. Mr. Russell gathered 


enough to paper his walls, for they were 
familiar with a form of industrial pub- 
licity that consisted of falsehood glossed 
over and that would not stand fire. The 
articles sent out were so sent because 
their authors believed them sound. Final- 
ly, one magazine and then another print- 
ed bits, and editors began to wake up. 
Nation’s Business accepted a story splen- 
didly glorifying the baking industry. It 
told of its progress from craft to indus- 
try, and of the development of machine 
inventions. The result was a deluge of 
requests from magazines. 


ROM that time on the road was open 

to practically all national maga- 
zines. Articles from the institute ap- 
peared in Nation’s Health, in Good 
Housekeeping, and in The American 
Food Journal. This contact is now wide 
open, and is working for the industry’s 
welfare more than ever. The Rotary 
Magazine, for instance, printed a story 
on the Industry’s Rotarian Presidents, 
which was reprinted five times by such 
papers as The Armour Journal and the 
press of allied industries. Besides the 
general magazines, the periodicals of the 
meat industry, the laundry industry, the 
Hotel World, the restaurant men, and 
the organized advertising groups, all 
picked up copy from the American In- 
stitute of Baking and used it in a way 
to gain morale for bakers’ goods. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Public officials have always found it 
popular to pester the baking industry. 
If it wasn’t on price, it was on charges 
of unsanitary conditions, or weight, or 
labor matters. Most important, however, 
was their discovery that the baking in- 
dustry was leading in its own sanitary 
ideals, and then the public officials 
ceased to throw bricks. ‘They brought 
cases directly to the attention of the in- 
stitute so that co-operation from within 
could bring about a change rather than 
public pillorying from without. 


THE SPECIAL WRITERS 

PECIAL writers formed a group it 

was very hard to deal with. Many 
had found the anti-white bread propa- 
ganda a fertile field to work in profit- 
ably. As the industry itself was without 
data on which to make some sound answers, they went 
unrebuked for a time and their numbers waxed nu- 
merous in the land. Some magazines were even started 
on the idea that white bread was poison, and drama- 
tized this idea in a most unscrupulous fashion. They 
had to be answered, but how? A nutrition laboratory 
was built, and equipment installed that made it one 
of the first laboratories in this field. As soon as ex- 
periments in each field were completed, Baking Tech- 
nology published the results. These showed white 
bread to be the world’s best energy food and that it 
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should be eaten, as it practically always is, as a part 
of a meal balanced with milk and green vegetables. 

By allowing animals to eat each staple food by 
itself and proving that they died on each staple more 
quickly, in most cases, than on white bread, all the 
sting was taken out of the growing cry that “white 
bread kills.” When those using it had to admit that, 
when fed alone, apples also killed, spinach killed, but- 
ter killed, whole wheat killed, and milk killed, it be- 
came time to insert a little laugh in place of the over- 
zealous crusading. One by one the special writers were 
brought over by the sheer weight of sound data. They 
appeared at the institute, brought there by curiosity, 
to learn more of the new nutritional knowledge. In 
this connection “Romance of the Holes in Bread” was 
written by I. K. Russell, and it found instant accept- 
ance among chemistry teachers in the high schools 
and scientists generally, who wished the scientific view- 
point written in such a way that lay folks would un- 
derstand it. 


THE LAY PRESS 
ONTACTS with the lay press came next in order 
of importance. Editors were like public officials 


in that they thought of bakers as an unorganized craft 
the members of which could be assailed 
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good it is doing their industry rather than for any 
selfish reason. And letters coming in with unsolicited 
applications for membership in the national associa- 
tion during the past year have convinced us that, after 
all, the baking industry is on so substantial a basis 
that it cannot be rocked, 

In looking over and thinking over the status of 
membership of the American Bakers Association to- 
day, I know as well as you that the bakers are not 
yet organized, but that some day they are going to be. 
I can appreciate that all sorts of plans will be pro- 
posed, worked over, and rejected before at length one 
is adopted which includes the good points and leaves 
out the bad features. Let us look forward to that day. 

We can only be what the industry makes us, and 
one man who gets behind us and builds is worth a 
million of those who merely cry us down and doubt if 
we are of any account. Certainly the baking industry 
needs the appreciative support of all bread consumers, 
and it is going to be our business, not only to do the 
fundamental work at the institute of educating the 
men who are to be the bakers of the future, but as 
well to educate the public to the appreciation of the 
baker’s service and the importance of his industry. 

The program of the industry for the years ahead 
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“White bread,” it is stated, “has suffered not only 
at the hands of physicians who have failed to appre 
ciate the increased nutritive value of the modern loaf, 
but the dental profession has been equally careless jn 
criticizing it.” 


N? BAKER will take any exception to the purpose 
of physicians and dentists to build a stronger, 
finer race. The baker will contribute his loaf mae 
with milk to that end, and he will hope that in the de- 
velopment of all educational campaigns the argument 
used and evidence presented in support of any conten- 
tion that the dietary should be changed will be found- 
ed on fact. Any campaign which does not take cog- 
nizance of the latest discoveries in the field of nut-i- 
tion will fail in its purpose. 

But the way now seems clear to set up a partner- 
ship with these tremendously important groups which 
will within the next few years completely change ihe 
attitude of the consumer toward the baking industry. 
And we believe our friends of the dental and medival 
professions will soon recognize the fact that the wi rk 
of the American Institute of Baking and the inter-st 
of the entire baking industry in the manufacture of 
better bread is helping them in their educational work 
on nutrition. 

If you do not think personally tat 





at will. But the institute subscribed 
for a clipping bureau, and every attack 
drew an answer. Generally it was found 
that well-meaning editors had simply 
been fooled on their facts. New facts 
were welcome. One after another, edi- 
tors were converted from foe to friend 
as letter after letter was sent to them 
taking up their differences and laying 
down all availablle data on each point 
raised, 


SOCIETY OF BAKERY ENGINEERS 


The vision of the founders of the 
American Bakers Association was not 
confined to the inside of the four walls of 
our building at Chicago, but always with 
the idea of using this as a nucleus and 
then advancing. And so, less than two 
years ago, the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers was organized, and to me 
it points a step toward the real vision 
for which we are striving. I predict for 
it a great growth, but might safely add 
this word of caution. 

Nine out of ten successful societies 
or organizations are made within the first 





ing the bread selling process. 


O ONE who participated in the Buffalo convention, the baking 
industry can never look the same as it did before. 
man who previously regarded a baker’s local association as some- 
thing out of his reach now finds that he has work to do with it. 
There may come a day, speedily, when the committee selecting a 
paid secretary for the work of developing good will toward bread 
in, say, Oshkosh, or Oklahoma City, will represent, not local bakers 
alone, but will be a true cross section of all who handle goods enter- 
The paid secretary will thus repre- 
sent, not only bakers, but waxed paper men, supply men, millers, 
and machinery men. One of each class will sit in on formulating 
the policy for his community, and every one will bring some power 
of friendship in his own field, some power of political affiliation, 
some power of thought applied to the problem. Public relations 
work will be vastly better done than if the bread bakers alone had 
to carry the load, while others merely looked on or felt abused when 
asked to help out with the expense. 
requests will regard them differently when asked to contribute time, 
ideas and energy, as well as cash. Every man who went to Buffalo 
found there was work for him to do. 
LEWIS F. BOLSER, 
Retiring President American Bakers Association. 


The flour 


Some who now resent such 


there is need for work on your part in 
defending your loaf of bread with ‘he 
medical profession, the masseurs, ostvo- 
paths, etc., glance for yourself at one of 
their diet lists and note their recomm.n- 
dation to patients on the use of white 
bread. We believe most of this is cau ed 
by their misunderstanding of the t ue 
nutritive value of a loaf of white brad 
made with milk, as manufactured in he 
bakery plants of today. 


WAR UPON THE FADDISTS 


S THE time not ripe for the American 

Bakers Association to organize wit in 
itself, and through the co-operation of 
the government, a vigilance section? \Ve 
have been nursing our industry and cur 
position in the scientific world and «ur 
right to defend our goods steadily for a 
number of years. The proofs are in our 
hands and are part of our records, From 
now on, when misstatements are mide 
about bread, can we not place oursel:es 
in a position to prosecute rather than 
carry on our previous necessary cou'se 








two years of their existence or are killed 

during the same period. The soundness of their idea 
and the necessity of the organization mean expansion. 
Just how great this expansion will be and can be to the 
engineers themselves and to the industry at large de- 
pends upon the sound principles for which the organi- 
zation will stand. 


TRADE PROMOTION SECTION 


Early this year, under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Baking, was held the Trade Promotion 
Conference, with the primary object of telling the bak- 
er’s story to the bread earners and the bread eaters 
of the country. It should bring to an end the old 
hocus about advertising. And a study was made, not 
only of the writing of advertising by the baker (that 
is easy), but the writing of advertising and the han- 
dling of advertising in such a way as to bring results 
and leave nothing for the consumer to guess at. We 
all realize that it is useless to try to tell the child that 
bread is energy food and the fuel the body must burn 
to thrive, but by reshaping the story in the form of 
pictures of rosy-cheeked, healthy children, who got that 
way on a diet that included bread or milk, or bread and 
its various spreads or sandwich fillings, is the im- 
portant way. 

ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 

N EARLY every new member brought into the asso- 

ciation during recent years was dragged in, nearly 
brow-beaten into joining, but that was not true during 
the past year. We have not had a membership com- 
mittee or a membership campaign. Not that we have 
not wanted new members, but we believe the associa- 
tion has dignified the industry and that the time has 
come when bakers should join the association for the 


must concern itself chiefly with increasing consump- 
tion. This will come only with a better appreciation 
on the part of every consumer, both of the quality of 
bakers’ products and of the high service rendered by 
the baker as the manufacturer of our most important 
food. In the development of this program the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking hopes to lead. The volume 
of work we are now carrying on is far greater than 
ever before in the history of the association. The 
success we are meeting in our efforts to build up a 
greater baking industry is more apparent than at any 
other stage of the baking history. The position the 
baker now occupies in the business world has lifted 
him out of the rut into the rank of foremost business 


men. 
id 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


R. ARTHUR J. CRAMP, director of the bureau 

of investigation ef the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, says- there is a very real need 
for an educational campaign on the part of the modern 
baker, directed, first, toward the medical profession, 
and second, toward the general public, on the subject 
of white bread. “The medical profession has a very 
poor opinion of ordinary white bread, and loses no 
opportunity of depreciating it when dietetic questions 
are raised,” says Dr. Cramp. “The food faddists and 
fakers have, of course, been most virulent against 
white bread. But it is an unfortunate fact that the 
medical profession itself has rather taken the attitude 
that there was a certain degree of soundness in the de- 
nunciation directed against this staple article of diet, 
and, instead of attempting to correct the impression, 
has let it stand.” 


of writing a letter to the individual m:k- 
ing the untrue statement and asking him to be care- 
ful of what he says? 

In the future let us try and place oursel\s 
where we can say, “Mr. So and So, you made such 
a statement about our industry or our products aid 
we would like to have you appear on such and su:h 
a day and defend your statement.” 

I think the time for mincing words with a lot »f 
the food fakers over the country is past, and I shou'd 
like to see the association, in good plain English, mai 
them “eat their words.” 

Are we going to stand by when we know statemeni s 
have been made such as some of the following: “Whi'« 
bread is as destructive to the body as whisky, ai! 
works much faster”; “Danger lurks in a loaf of whi' 
bread—probably causes cancer, says eminent surgeon‘ 

These statements have not been allowed to go un 
challenged, but the entire support of the industry i 
necessary to properly block their repetition. 


SUPPORT OF THE INSTITUTE 


The future of the American Bakers Associatio! 
rests within the American Institute of Baking, an 
we must not allow the expansion and growth of thi 
institution to be stifled or hindered in any manner. 

The present equipment and facilities for instruc 
tion in the School of Baking are limited and inade 
quate for any future expansion of the regular cours 
of 16 weeks. It is impossible, with our present physi 
cal equipment, to offer additional courses, unless ‘ 
new building is erected and provided with facilities 
for taking care of the required developments, and 
this should be planned and built to care for the next 


(Continued on page 1296.) 
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“Joe Deal was over to Memphis the other 
day tryin’ to sell off some flour,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
‘an’ when I as’t him did he sell any he said 
he didn't know ef he did ornot. ‘I gota right 
good bid,’ he says, ‘but I ain’t took it in yet. 
[t's all oh account that Young Joe turned 
twenty-one a while back an’ got hisself a 
took to gallivantin’ nights. He 
wants I should pay him wages 
ef he stays in to mind 
the mill, and ef I 
= can’t grind the 
Wi, flour out nights 
and ef I got to 
pay out wages 
to Young Joe 
for workin’, I allow 


ry. i 
flivver and 












—_ — order on account that some big 
mill up no’th is a good two bits under the 
best price I can figger, even by allowin’ a 
right good profit because I got a home market 
for the bran and shipstuffs by keepin’ a right 
smart of hawgs penned up in the mill lot.’” 








AN AMAZING CONVENTION 
\? STUDY of statistics covering the enormous de- 
4‘ velopment of commercial, baking in the past few 
years could convey even a small part of the impres- 
sion of the magnitude of the industry evidenced at 
last week’s great convention at Buffalo. With an at- 
tendance of more than twenty-five hundred bakers and 
a large number of members of allied and associated 
industries, the gathering overran the aspects of an 
industrial conference and took on the semblance of an 
important national political convention. So great was 
the assemblage that every provision for meetings and 
entertainment was taxed to the uttermost, in contrast 
to the usual story of trade meetings where the “at- 
tendance is disappointing.” 

The outstanding impression of the convention, espe- 
cially to one accustomed to attending gatherings of 
millers with their devotion to the traditional task of 
finding remedies for depression, was the atmosphere 
of prosperity and complete confidence in the future. 
Discussion ran, not to costs, but to profits, not to those 
things which are ills to be cured, but to how good may 
be made better, to the rise in bakery stocks, to new 
combinations and development of plans for still greater 
production and enhanced earnings. The air of confi- 
dence and wholesome optimism among the bakers 
themselves was, if possible, exceeded among the ex- 
hibitors of baking equipment, who were rewarded for 
their splendid efforts in preparing the remarkable 
exposition by a volume of orders far exceeding their 
hopes. 

The high points of the convention, as it will live in 
the history of the baking industry, were the announce- 
ment of the splendid gift of one hundred thousand 
dollars by the Robert Boyd Ward Fund, Inc., to be 
used, under direction of the trustees of the American 
Institute of Baking, for extension of nutritional edu- 
cation, and organization of the Julius Fleischmann 
Memorial Fund to secure an endowment of one mil- 
lion dollars to provide scholarships at the institute for 
worthy young students of baking. These fine gifts, 
one from a far-seeing member of the industry and 
the other. to be provided by bakers themselves, are 
aptly expressive of the developing altruism of baking 
and of its ability, in its present great prosperity, to 
rise above mere money gain and seek expansion in the 
larger field of public service. 

Measured by these and by all of the accomplish- 
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ments of the meeting and of the association which so 
capably organized and conducted it, the Buffalo con- 
vention was outstanding, not only in its value to those 
who attended, but as a new and altogether convincing 
proof of the increasing group consciousness of the 
baking industry, of its assurance of going forward to 
even greater accomplishment and of the idealism which, 
while still new, is already strongly in evidence, not 
only among its leaders but, to a hardly less degree, 
among the rank and file of its members. 





DON’T SELL MILLING SHORT 


N A CURRENT advertisement, Lord & Thomas 

repeat and emphasize the famous words of the 
elder J. Pierpont Morgan, who twenty years ago said, 
“Don’t Sell America Short.” The warning was ut- 
tered in a time of depression when American busi- 
ness, aS measured in terms of today, was in its untried 
youth, and when America’s future prosperity was less 
certain than now. The soundness of Mr. Morgan’s 
thought is proved by the trebling of farm land values, 
an increase of four hundred per cent in manufacturing, 
and quadrupled wage payments. 

There are always those who are in need of counsel 
not to sell conditions short. Nowhere is this truer 
than in the industry of flour milling. Nowhere, also, 
is there less excuse for pessimism. In all of the 
twenty or twenty-five years since Mr. Morgan uttered 
his famous warning, milling has defied its prophets of 
gloom by going steadily forward in keeping with other 
American advancement. In improvements in manu- 
facture, administration, salesmanship and every factor 
of service it has not lagged. There is never anything 
startlingly new in milling, but each year finds the 
industry in better and more secure position than be- 
fore. 

It is the evil habit of men in this field to decry 
conditions. The failure of a milling concern is usu- 
ally interpreted, not as an isolated instance due to 
mismanagement, but as prophetic of further and 
spreading misfortune. 

The trite phrase, “survival of the fittest,” threatens 
at times to become a slogan and to lead millers by 
choice into striving, not for greater prosperity, but 
to slaughter each other. 

Milling, like every other industry, is always in a 
fluid state. Industries are created in response to areas 
of new wheat production or to supply new and ex- 
panded markets. They fill the need, prosper through 
their earlier years and then, subject to changing con- 
ditions, either establish themselves with a degree of 
permanence or give way to their successors. In turn, 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis and Minneapolis led 
all the world in milling. The last has endured longest, 
but no one may say what the future holds in its hand 
as a milling capital; some place perhaps now un- 
dreamed of. 

All of these changes reflect shifting conditions of 
supply and demand, and are not to be interpreted as 
gauging prosperity or lack of it in the industry as a 
whole. No more does the success of one concern while 
two or three pass mean that the balance turns down 
on the side of distress and failure. It means rather 
that the industry, by reason of its fluid state, offers 
greater incentive to those who would win success in it. 
An industry fixed and solidified to a condition of nor- 
mal and certain prosperity would be an industry with- 
out light or shade, as dull and uninspiring as a cob- 
bler’s shop. 

Milling is a business in which there is no certain 
impediment to success, a business in which any man 
may succeed, even largely, if he has within him the 
elements of success which would carry him on in any 
other undertaking. 

Everywhere there are flour mills whose prosperity 
varies from year to year but whose firm establishment 
and fair earning power is never doubted. If, against 
these, there are others exposed to the shifting tides 
of trade conditions and doomed to ultimate failure, 
their life and death are not to be regarded as reflecting 
fundamentals; they are merely incidents in the march 
of progress. 

Whoever “sells milling short” either does not know 
milling or is the victim of such limited vision that 
he does not recognize the truth which lies all about 
him. 

Don’t sell milling short. 
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CHICAGO MARKET A PUBLIC SERVICE 
HICAGO’S commanding position as the world’s 
greatest grain market is and doubtless will long 

remain unchallenged. Other great markets, save per- 
haps Liverpool, are local to the countries in which they 
are located. Here in the United States all other cen- 
ters, even Minneapolis, Kansas City and St. Louis, 
are not only secondary in importance but are at all 
times subservient to the price influences reflected 
and registered at Chicago. This is especially true 
of future trading. 

To the maintenance of this dominant position in 
the world’s grain trade there attaches a proportion- 
ate responsibility. The Chicago Board of Trade ex- 
ists, not as a private enterprise conducted to enable 
its members to make money, but as an administrative 
body rendering a public service. If at any time it 
should cease to furnish that service or prove untrue 
to the trust placed in it, public confidence would be 
lost and another way would be found to conduct the 
world’s commerce in grain. 

In earlier days, perhaps until within the past ten 
years, wheat speculation has been regarded as some- 
thing more or less apart from the actual business of 
assembling, carrying and redistributing the annual 
grain harvest. The operations of Hutchinsons, Leiters 
and their kind were looked upon as legitimate ad- 
ventures of immediate interest only to the gamblers 
themselves and, aside from newspaper headlines, of 
no great concern to the public. 

Spectacular bull campaigns were exciting, and it 
was a common assumption that the farmer profited 
sufficiently from them to offset any objection on 
broader grounds, 

With increased knowledge of marketing methods 
it has, in more recent years, become apparent that 
every dollar of loss through disturbance of normal 
good order in price movements must, sooner or later, 
be paid by the producer or the consumer. Erratic 
price changes, reflecting the operations of gigantic 
speculative campaigns rather than the fair influences 
of supply and demand, have been found to be un- 
economic and against the public welfare. Resent- 
ment of them and of conditions growing out of them 
is more or less directly responsible for the blind and 
frequently stupid efforts to create new methods based 
on idealism, taking form in pools, co-operative asso- 
ciations and similar ventures. 

It would, of course, be unfair to hold the Chicago 
futures market responsible for all of the protest 
against the present system of handling grain, It is 
not unfair, but in direct accord with facts, to hold that 
much criticism is due to the fact that the machinery 
of the Chicago Board of Trade makes possible the 
speculations of the Cuttens, Pattens and Livermores, 
and that these operations are subversive of commercial 
good order and sound economics. So long as this 
misuse remains possible the Board of Trade must 
accept credit for being the world’s most wonderfully 
constructed marketing mechanism and censure for 
maintaining one of commerce’s most disturbing ele- 
ments, 

In some quarters the recent adoption of an amend- 
ment authorizing the creation of a future market 
clearing house at Chicago is construed as a mere 
act of submission to government demand and lip 
service to the Board of Trade’s responsibility to the 
public welfare. 

The Northwestern Miller does not believe that 
this is true. It believes rather that the same men 
who, over opposition of the stupid and recalcitrant 
members, secured the adoption of the first measure to 
correct present abuses, will go forward with the task 
they have undertaken. 

Government authority should have little or no place 
in the equation. The dominant consideration should 
be preservation of Chicago’s uncontested position as 
the world’s greatest open market, with full knowledge 
of the fact that no market is free which at times comes 
under complete dominance of one man or group of 
men whose single aim is to disrupt normal commerce 
to secure taste of power and money profit. 

The question should not be one of Chicago yielding 
to pressure, but of Chicago proving worthy of public 
confidence. It is not necessary to reconstruct. 
Amendment is sufficient, and the way to accomplish it 
is not difficult. That is proved by the beginning al- 
ready made. 


















The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative in- 
terior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTH- Sept. 20 Sept. 22 
WEST— Sept. 19 Sept. 12 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...380,144 239,753 276,827 276,830 
Se. DOE cccces 13,093 9,697 7,727 17,495 
Duluth-Superior 32,945 26,080 33,735 35,151 


Outside mills*..201,238 211,474 285,424 229,689 





Totals ...... 627,420 487,004 603,713 559,165 
SOUTH- 

WEST— 
Kansas City...118,306 109,754 127,343 138,175 
Wichita ...... 35,477 28,310 652,985 45,035 
Salina ........ 32,680 29,656 29,404 22,220 
St. Joseph - 44,869 39,628 44,340 43,105 
Omaha ....... 32,945 27,300 24,334 22,580 


Outside millst..210,708 192,363 304,265 241,930 











Totals ...... 472,985 426,811 582,671 513,045 
CENTRAL AND 

SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 31,100 31,900 30,000 46,700 

Outsidet 47,100 48,200 66,200 62,300 
Toledo ......0. 39,100 34,100 45,500 41,000 

Outside 38,168 ~ 215 49,365 53,800 
Indianapolis ... 7,552 198 13,900 13,100 
Southeast ..... 112,380 118° 467 105,327 165,480 

Totals ...... 275,400 271,080 300,292 372,380 
PACIFIC 

COAST— 
Portland ...... 23,651 24,350 39,946 47,140 
Seattle ........ 32,751 25,440 29,919 47,195 
Tacoma ....... 40,914 24,757 23,663 48,300 

Totals ...... 97,316 74,547 93,528 142, peed 
Buffalo ....... 193,043 158,011 181,389 119,85 
Chicago ....... 38,500 39,000 34,000 32,000 


Milwaukee 5,500 6,750 4,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





NOKTH- Sept. 20 Sept. 22 
WEST— Sept. 19 Sept. 12 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 73 46 49 49 
Bt, PRO) ccccccecs 59 45 35 72 
Duluth-Superior .. 89 70 91 95 
Outside mills* ... 65 57 71 66 
Average ........ 60 46 58 62 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City ..... 78 72 85 91 
WHOM céccece 54 43 82 69 
DE sukskes 0046 72 65 64 48 
St. JesepR .occses 94 83 94 90 
Cv cceeesere 89 71 98 97 
Outside millst ... 56 61 90 74 
Average ....... 74 64 87 77 
CENTRAL AND 
SOUTHERN— 
Bt. TOWNS coccccss 48 49 47 92 
Outsidet ....... 54 55 65 67 
MONE 646 0scccnes 81 71 95 86 
Outsidef ....... 67 61 82 77 
Indianapolis ..... 38 36 69 58 
Southeast ........ 69 71 72 77 
Average ....... 60 2 71 77 
PACIFIC 
COAST— 
POCtiamG ..cccsses 38 39 64 76 
PEED Soe cccccane 62 48 67 89 
TACOMA cveccccces 71 43 42 85 
Average 43 54 81 
eee 66 81 72 
Chicago 97 85 80 
Milwaukee 46 48 25 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern mills 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


outside of centers 





GOOD CANADIAN FLOUR SALES 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 22.—(Special 
Telegram )—-Canadian flour is fairly ac- 
tive at steady prices. The domestic de- 
mand in the eastern provinces is good. 
Exporting mills report considerable sales 
for future shipment. All prices are un- 
changed from those existing on Sept. 19. 
Feed demand is increasing, and prices 
are firm. Grain deliveries are being 
readily absorbed. 

A. H. Batey. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Domestic Demand.—There is a fairly steady demand for flour, but the vol- 
ume of current business is considerably smaller than during the first half of this 
month, when bakers and distributors generally contracted, on weak spots in the 


market, for supplies sufficient to last until the first of the 
year. Mills in the Northwest, having booked quantities far 
exceeding those on their books at this time in most recent 
years, are pressing less actively for business. Bakers ap- 
pear to have come to the conclusion that prices materially 
lower than those of the present are not to be expected on 
this crop, and are counted upon to accumulate supplies be- 
yond Jan. 1 upon favorable market variations. Soft wheat 
mills of the central and southeastern states report little 
buying for future needs, but a fairly steady demand to meet current require- 
ments. On the Pacific Coast, milling output is being largely taken care of by 
trade in home territory. There is continued inquiry for Pacific Coast flour from 
the Middle West and the Southeast, but the price basis makes present business 
difficult. Domestic demand in Canada is assuming normal activity for the season. 

Export Demand.—European price ideas are still out of line with American 
markets, and there is a reported slackening in demand from Latin America 
and the West Indies. Low grades are principally in request. Western Canadian 
mills are said to be underselling Pacific Coast flours of the United States in the 
oriental market, which is still under the disturbance of strikes and internal dis- 
order. 

Wheat.—The wheat market has reached a condition of comparative calm. 
Prices have continued to resist the steady pressure of bearish sentiment from 
foreign news and of heavy wheat movement. The Minneapolis September option 
fluctuated throughout a narrow range last week, and on Tuesday, Sept. 22, was 
down 1c from the previous Tuesday. 

Flour Prices.—Slight fluctuations in flour prices have characterized mill lists 
during the past week. Current quotations are 10@20c bbl higher than a week 
ago in both the Northwest and the Southwest, and unchanged at Buffalo and in 
the central and southeastern states. 

Production.—Mill output last week was notably above that of the previous 
week, when there was general curtailment owing to Labor Day inactivity. More- 
over, the average percentage of production to capacity greatly exceeded that of 
any week since the beginning of the current crop year. Minneapolis mills gained 
27 points over the previous week, while mills of the entire Northwest showed 
a gain of 14 points. Southwestern mills increased production 10 points over the 
previous week and 24 points over the first week of September. On the Pacific 
Coast there was a gain of 14 points and in Buffalo 17 points. Only the central, 
southern and southeastern section showed a loss, averaging 2 points under the 
production of the previous week. 

Milifeed.—In spite of heavy output and slack current demand, millfeed con- 
tinues to occupy a strong position. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 22.—(Special Cable)—Demand is very slow, as buyers 
are expecting lower prices. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 44s 6d@45s 6d 
per 280 lbs ($7.54@7.71 bbl), c.i.f., September shipment, and for October-No- 
vember shipment they quote 42s 3d@43s 3d ($7.15@7.32 bbl); export patents, 
September shipment, stand at 42s 3d ($7.15 bbl); October-November, 40s 3d 
($6.90 bbl). There are no offers of Minnesota or Kansas patents. Australian 
patents are quoted at 42s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.20 bbl). There are no offers of Minnesota 
low grades, but those from the Argentine are at 23s 6d@24s 6d ($3.98@4.15 bbl). 
Home milled straight run is offered at 41s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.03 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Home mills have reduced their prices, making business in im- 
ported flours very difficult. Canadian offers are fairly well in line, resulting in 
some sales of export grades at $8.40 per 100 kilos ($7.48 bbl). There have also 
been a few sales of Minnesota patents at $8.80 ($7.84 bbl). Kansas patents are 
quoted at $9.60 ($8.55 bbl), and straights at $9.20 ($8.19 bbl). Home milled is 
quoted at $8.20, delivered ($7.31 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Some interest is shown in September-October offers of American 
and Canadian flours, and moderate sales have been made. German mills are 
offering freely and cheaply. Canadian exports are quoted at $8.75 per 100 kilos 
($7.80 bbl) for September shipment and at $8.10@8.40 ($7.22@7.48 bbl) for Oc- 
tober. Kansas patents for September-October shipment are quoted at $9.20@9.30 
($8.19@8.28 bbl). English Manitobas are offered at 35s 9d@38s 6d ($7.71@8.30 
bbl), and patents at 34@38s ($7.33@8.20 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is a good demand for spot flour, but forward sales are 
limited. Buyers anticipate lower prices. Canadian export patents are offered at 


$9.10 per 100 kilos ($8.11 bbl). 
C. F. G. Ratxes. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Sept Dec. Sept. Dee 
Bsc cese 150 150% 150 15: 4 
Beesces 151% 151% 151 153% 
TB. cccce 150% 150% 149% 1514 
BPcceess 150% 150% 148 150% 
sree 152% 151% 148% 151% 
Me ose 150% 150% 147% 159% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Dec. Muy 
Bocecdé 154% 151% 156 54% 
+ See béa 156% 152% 159 151% 
BBctcces;ebees ° cased (#0008 > 
PAS 153% 150% 159% “15/% 
= iweées 154% 162% 159% 15% 
Winnipeg Duluth dur m 
Sept Oct Dec Sept. c. 
Serr 134% 131% 126% 12 % 
| PA 134% 131% 127 131% 
Beis eens 132% 130% 125% 21% 
BO vcccvs 132% 129% 125 12: %& 
Sh osceos 132% 130% 126% 120% 
iicesus 131% 130 123% 12 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Cit, 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. D °c. 
= - 93% 82% 89% 8% 
OF» ecsce 93 82% 88% T% 
. ee 90% 81% ‘eee bag 
ere 88% 80% 83% 7% 
: 87% 81% 85% Ti % 
— eee 87% 80% eeoe pees 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapo! is 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dic, 
re 38% 41% 35% 3s 
Bvocceoecs 38% 41% 35% 31 % 
| ae 8% 41 35% 37% 
Pere 37% 40% 35 37% 
) rer 38 410% 35 37% 
ee 37% 10% 35 37% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapol's 8 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. D 
es cvace 87% 92% 83% 874 
. eae 87% 91% 83 86 4 
ees 84% 8916 81% 844 
Serre 84 88% 18% 82% 
ee 82% 86% 78% 81% 
Seoaseve 82 87 78% 81% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept Dec. Sept. De 
266% 267 266 
261% 265 265 264% 
265 265% 265 4 
262% 261% 261°2 
258% 262% 262 262% 
262% 260% 262% 





Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 


per 100 lbs: 

Oct. Dec. 
i Serer rs ee 10s 9d 10s 44.4 
Ps Be echpeersneacenr 10s 9d 10s 54d 
Se MS bs coed) ow innas 10s 9%d 10s 444 
HI ved eatkeeeceest he ‘o4iea eae 
ak, SSA a 10s 9%d 10s 4d 
Ge BE se eneeowceces’ 10s 9%d 10s 3% 11 





MEETS AN OLD FRIEND 

J. J. Paar, head demonstrator of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwav- 
kee, had the pleasure last week of mee'- 
ing J. Faulds, president of the Middleby - 
Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, an ol! 
friend, at the Buffalo Armory, for the 
first time in many years. The last tim 
they had met was in 1892 at West Su 
perior, Wis. 


J. Faulds, president Middleby-Mar 
shall Oven Co., Chicago, and his wife, lef 
the bakery convention at Buffalo to tak 
a trip to Hamilton and Toronto, Ont 
and Jackson, Mich., intending to spen 
a few days in each place with relatives. 








The retail food index issued by tle 
United States Department of Labor. 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
shows, for Aug. 15, 1925, an increase of 
about 0.3 per cent since J uly 15, 1925, an 
increase of over 11 per cent since Aug. 15, 
1924, and an increase of 59 per cent since 
Aug. 15, 1913. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 22. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ............ $8.00@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 7.90@ 8.25 
Spring first clear ..........4+. 6.65@ 7.40 
Hard winter short patent ..... 7.90@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 7.55@ 7.90 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.50@ 7.00 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.95@ 8.50 
Soft winter straight ........... 7.60@ 8.20 
Soft winter first clear ......... 7.40@ 7.80 
Rye flour, white .............. 4.75@ 5.10 
Rye flour, Gark .........esee8 4.00@ 4.50 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 





of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. Al! 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia 7 Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.50@ 8.85 $....@.... $8.25@ 8.60 $9.00@ 9.10 $8:.65@ 9.15 $8.65@ 8.90 $9.10@ 9.35 $9.60@ 9.85 $8.60@ 8.90 $9.00@ 9.50 
8.30@ 8.45 wer, ie: 7.90@ 8.25 8.60@ 8.85 8.25@ 8.60 howe | 8.40 8.60@ 9.10 8.35@ 9.50 8.30@ 8.60 bee Bese 
7.00@ 7.20 sees ces 7.00@ 7.50 «++@ 17.75 7.60@ 8.00 e eer 8.00@ 8.50 8.15@ 8.40 vopee nes eee acne 
ove Mee 8.10@ 8.85 7.80@ 8.30 9.00@ 9.10 8.60@ 9.15 8.6 65@ 8.90 9.00@ 9.50 8.30@ 9.35 8.70@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 
--@.. 7.30@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.60 8.40@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.65 8.15@ 8.40 8.75@ 9.00 sone Q ries 8.30@ 8.70 CEPEEE c0-- 

+e 6.50@ 6.85 6.40@ 6.90 0 oc aves ese Meee eX Se ceca cows a Sere oe Se —— 
es rere: = Ses 8.00@ 8.50 ~--@ 8.60 Tis ITE 7.05@ 7.30 code cies 8.85@ 9.50 8.50@ 8.75 9.75 @10.0( 
oo Qewee oP iies 7.50@ 7.90 +--@ 8.00 6.75@ 7.50 *%6. “= 6.55 *7.00@ 7.75 8.15@ 8.40 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.5/ 
S er 004M e aes 6.75@ 7.10 o oe @eece ee ee -@. eer Fe 7.60@ 7.85 sore cce 7.50@ 7.7 

Ok fap 4.70@ 4.80 res. tye 5.80@ 5.90 5.00@ 5.75 6.25@ 5.50 6.00@ 6.10 5.50@ 5.75 --@. --@. 

oe @.nee 4.20@ 4.30 deve Dooce ~+-@ 5.55 cece Poses 4.25@ 4.50 Sy) sr 4.60@ 4.65 ~.-@.. “a@. 
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Group of Visitors at 





Exhibits of the Century Machine Co. Display of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 


- 


Union Machinery Co.’s Booth A Section of the Doughnut Machine Corporation’s Booth 


The Middleby-Marshall Oven Display A Hubbard Oven at the Buffalo Exposition 
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BUFFALO CONVENTION OF BAKERS AND THE ALLIED TRADES 


of the American Bakers Associa- 

tion, held at Buffalo Sept. 14-19, 
was unquestionably the greatest gather- 
ing of bakers and allied trades represen- 
tatives ever held in this country. Prac- 
tically every state in the Union was rep- 
resented, with delegates registered also 
from Canada, South America, Great 
Britain, the European Continent and the 
Far East. The chief attraction was the 
exposition sponsored by the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 
Apart from the exhibition, however, the 
meetings of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation were in themselves sufficient to 
make the trip to Buffalo of inestimable 
value. It is inconceivable that any baker 
could have attended without being bene- 
fited and inspired. 


Toor twenty-eighth annual convention 


AN EDUCATION CONVENTION 


The convention was a series of individ- 
ual meetings, covering every branch of 
the industry. For instance, the cake 
bakers met and discussed those problems 
peculiar to their business; bakers who 
specialize in house-to-house delivery met; 
retailers had their own meeting; pie bak- 
ers, bakery engineers, and many others 
had an opportunity of discussing those 
matters nearest their hearts with men of 
their own branch of the trade. Complete 
details of these and other features will be 
found in the American Baker section of 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
there were no meetings of the actual 
American Bakers Association, when bak- 
ers in every branch of the industry were 
able to meet on common ground. On 
the contrary, the committee responsible 
for the program had gone to extraordi- 
nary pains in the selection of speakers, 
and the result was favorably commented 
on upon all sides. The men chosen had 
real messages to give their audiences, 
and it was noteworthy that they were 
listened to with much interest. 


LEWIS F. BOLSER’S SPLENDID WORK 


Throughout the week there was heard 
nothing but praise for the work accom- 
plished during the past year by Lewis F. 
Bolser, the retiring president of the as- 
sociation. Although the youngest man 
who has ever held such a prominent place 
in the affairs of the national association, 
Mr. Bolser’s record of service has-been 
unparalleled. Under his jurisdiction 
much progress has been made toward 
unifying the various elements in the 
trade, toward making them realize their 
dependence on each other, and toward 
their comprehension of the benefits to be 
derived through co-operative effort. He 
should relinquish his gavel of office with 
the feeling that his work has been well 
done and appreciated by all. 

Buffalo proved to be an ideal meeting 
place. The Armory, in which the con- 
vention and exhibition were held, al- 
though a mammoth structure, was none 
too large, every available foot of floor 
space being utilized. The entertainment 
program was almost overwhelming. 
There were luncheons, dinners, dances 
and automobile trips, to say nothing of 
the golf tournament and the burlesque 
given by the Bakers’ Club of New York. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE OPENS CONVENTION 


The opening ceremony, which was per- 
formed by President Calvin Coolidge on 
Tuesday morning, was most impressive. 
The delegates had gathered in the Ar- 
mory whén, at 11 a.m., President Cool- 
idge pressed an electric button’ at Wash- 
ington, thereby setting the wonderful 
display of baking machinery in opera- 
tion and lighting up the hall. At the 
same time a large American flag was 
broken, and a band played the American 
national anthem. The president of the 
association, L. F. Bolser, then called 
upon a troop of boy scouts who carried 
out a flag ceremony, after which E. Clis- 
sold led some singing, and the Rev. Rob- 
ert Brown gave the invocation. 


NEW DEPARTMENT OF NUTRITION 
The most noteworthy feature of the 
opening session was the announcement 


of the organization of a department of 
nutritional education in the American 


Institute of Baking, and the subscription 
of $100,000 in five installments of $20,000 
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Twenty-Eighth Annual Gathering of American Association, 


Sept. 14-19, a Notable Event in the Industry’s Annals 
— Equipment Exhibition a Great Attraction 


a year toward financing the work of this 
department. In order to enable the de- 
partment to begin to function at once, 
the Robert Boyd Ward Fund, Inc., made 
this generous subscription of $100,000. 
In a letter received from W. B. Ward, 
president of the corporation, transmit- 
ting the first installment of $20,000, he 
expressed the hope that the idea of such 
a department would appeal to others in 
the industry and its allied trades so as to 
result in the further expansion of this 
department. He further hoped “that the 
work in the education and science of nu- 





great, but far greater, it is said, will be 
the contribution in building a stronger 
race of better nourished children. 


VOTE OF THANKS FOR DONATION 


Ellwood M. Rabenold, presenting a res- 
olution before the convention that appre- 
ciation should be expressed to the Robert 
Boyd Ward Fund, Inc., said that this 
announcement was the most startling 
flash that had ever come across the sky 
of the baking industry. It was a chal- 
lenge, he said, to the housewife to test 
bakers’ bread. Here was the chance, he 


L. J. Schumaker, President of the American Bakers Association 


trition will redound to the credit of the 
industry as a whole.” 


The formation of such a department 
of nutritional education has been the 
subject of earnest discussion for some 
time. The need has long been felt to im- 
press more closely, not only upon the 
baking industry itself, but also upon the 
housewife, the teacher of home econom- 
ics, the child welfare worker, the medi- 
cal and dental professions, the increas- 
ing importance of the nutritional value 
of foodstuffs. 

The work of the institute in certifying 
the wholesomeness of the ingredients of 
bakery products, in laboratory research 
work, in the greater use of vitamin con- 
taining milk in the manufacture of bread, 
in the training of bakers themselves, has 
accomplished much toward creating the 
appreciation of such nutritional values. 

The potentialities of such a department 
cannot be overestimated, and the value 
of: its work to the industry will be very 





claimed, of teaching the housewife, the 
home economics teacher, the medical and 
dental professions, the nutritional value 
of bread. Senator Rabenold’s motion 
was unanimously carried. 


FLEISCHMANN MEMORIAL PROPOSED 


Another noteworthy project receiving 
the indorsement of the convention was 
the proposal to start a Julius Fleisch- 
mann Memorial Fund. Steps were taken 
for the formation of a national commit- 
tee to carry out the plan. The fund will 
be held and administered by the Amer- 
ican Bakers Foundation, and is to be 
devoted to educational pu es. The 
committee is composed of delegates des- 
ignated by state associations, and it is 
expected that it will be joined by dele- 
gates from allied trade organizations, so 
that it may be nationally representative 
of the industry in which the late Julius 
Fleischmann did his life’s work. 

It is felt that the advancement of sci- 
ence and the furtherance of nutrition in 
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foodstuffs is a most fitting memorial of 
the efforts and aspirations of Julius 
Fleischmann. The fund will be held 
tact in the foundation, only the income 
being used as shall be determined hy 
the trustees. Judging by subscription, 
already received or promised, the fund 
should reach $1,000,000. Scholarships ji 
bakery schools, traveling fellowshi)s, 
laboratory and_ scientific research, 
courses in vocational schools, domestic 
science courses in normal and high 
schools throughout the country, are soine 
of the uses to which it is proposed to 
put the income. . 

The proposal was approved by a un:n- 
imous vote. S. S. Watters is chairnisn 
of the committee, J. M. Livingston tr« 
urer, and A, Klopfer secretary. 

The officers will send a formal letter to 
all bakers’ and allied associations asking 
for the appointment of representatives on 
the national committee. To date the com- 
mittee consists of the following: Ameri- 
ean Bakers Association, J. M. Liviig- 
ston, Gordon Smith, William Deininyer 
and E. M. Rabenold; Pennsylvania B:k- 
ers’ Association, L. J. Schumaker, H: r- 
ace W. Crider and Benjamin Ap} 
Texas State Bakers’ Association, Hei ry 
Stude, H. C. Walker and Dewey Bai: (|; 
New York Bakers’ Association, E. J. 
Hotchkiss, Ralph D. Ward and Willi m 
Deininger. 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The high point of the convention pro- 
gram was reached at the annual din 
held in the great ballroom of the Ho 
Statler Wednesday night. Due to ie 
painstaking work of Julian M. Livi: 
ston, chairman, and his associates of t'\e 
committee in charge, and to the quite « 
ceptional service of the hotel staff, t ¢ 
great company of nearly 1,200 men a 
women was comfortably seated and « 
abled to enjoy an excellent dinner. 
program of well-chosen music, includi 
several selections on the banquet h 
pipe organ, was rendered during tc 
service of the dinner. 

The speaking later was limited to t 
addresses. Ellwood M. Rabenold, f 
mer senator from New York, legal cou:- 
sel of the American Bakers Associatio:, 
the principal speaker, in a brilliant a:- 
dress visioned the future of the industry 
in its expanded field of usefulness to t!\ 
advancement of mankind. He made sp 
cial reference to the munificent Wa 
gift for nutritional education and t 
proposed Fleischmann memorial as e\ - 
dence of the new idealism in the baki 
industry, and in an eloquent perorati: 
urged bakers to strive to continue wort! 
of their high privilege in the public 
service. 

The other speaker, N. E. Imrie, a le 
turer by profession, was a less hap} 
selection. 

The program concluded with the i: 
troduction of retiring president Lewis | 
Bolser and the new president, L. J. Sch 
maker. 

F. H. Fraser, of New York, preside 
at the dinner. 
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BAKERS’ CLUB ENTERTAINS 


The principal social entertainment o 
the convention was that given by th 
Bakers’ Club of New York, Tuesda\ 
evening. The program, which was givei 
from a special stage in the ballroom o 
the Statler to a capacity audience 0! 
more than 2,000 persons, revealed ar 
astonishing amount of amateur theatrica 
talent among the club’s members. Hig] 
honors were accorded to William J. Mor 
ris, Jr., and Ellis C. Baum, both repre 
sentatives of allied industries, who wer: 
principals on the vaudeville bill and ac 
quitted themselves with near-professiona 
quality in their specialties. Mr. Morris 
with Mr. Baum as “spieler,” was espe- 
cially successful in an act featuring quick 
transitions and lifelike impersonations 
of prominent personages in attendanc: 
at the convention. 

Music by the Bakers’ Glee Club, unde: 
direction of Charles P. Oliver, with Mr 
Frazier as soloist, completed the pro 
gram, which was followed by dancing 
and a midnight supper. 

President Bolser’s annual message wa: 
received with intense interest by th: 
audience which packed the meeting room. 
This dealt with observations drawn from 
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his experience in office during the past 
vear. He made many sound recommenda- 
tions to the association membership, and 
it is to be hoped that bakers will read 
his address, printed elsewhere in this 
issue, and study it carefully. 

President George E. Dean, of the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, welcomed the bakers to the third 
international exposition. Members of his 
organization had made this exhibition 
possible, he said, and to them should go 
the credit. They had unselfishly devoted 
themselves to aiding the bakers with their 
many problems. A wonderful expansion 
was going on in the industry, and it was 
his belief that every baker should be 
ready to keep step. He expressed great 
ippreciation of the co-operation afford- 
ed by the many trade associations, the 
trade press and various committees. 

The presidents of several organizations 
affliated with the baking industry were 
introduced by Mr. Bolser. Among them 
were W. E. Long, president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; C. J. Patterson, president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers; 
B. B. Grenell, president of the National 
Association of Bakers’ Supply Houses 
and the Council of Baking and Affiliated 
Organizations; Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation; 
Frank Rushton, president of the National 
Association of Wholesale Pie Bakers. 


BUILDING BAKERY BUSINESS 


H. N. Tolles, president of the Sheldon 
School of Salesmanship, talked on 
“Building Bakery Business,” dealing 
mainly with the five M’s necessary in 
the building up of a successful business. 
These were Material, Machinery, Mer- 
chandise, Money and Man. He believed 
that the greatest field lay in the develop- 
ment of man. Mr. Tolles was obliged 
to cut his talk short, as the convention 
adjourned to witness the official opening 
of the exposition in the main hall. He 
was on the program daily for inspiration- 
al talks, and promised his audience his 
famous waking up exercises, which would 
put them in condition to enjoy, the meet- 
ings much more. 

Eugene Lipp, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois, and past presi- 
dent of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, delivered an address on 
“The Importance of a Strong State As- 
sociation.” He brought greetings from 
his organization and pledged its support 
to the national body. Excerpts from his 
address will be found on page 1301 of 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, in his an- 
nual message spoke of the year’s accom- 
plishments, with emphasis upon the cam- 
paign to teach the nutritive value of 
bread. His address is published in full 
on pages 1297 and 1298 of this issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. 


THE MEMORIAL SERVICE 


The memorial service, at the close of 
the morning session, on Wednesday, Sept. 
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ers’ employees and to 900 others. 


500 paid admissions were received. 





A Record-Breaking Attendance 


TTENDANCE at the Buffalo convention and exposition was the largest 
A in the history of the industry. 

tered, according to C. H. Van Cleef, chairman of the registration 
committee, was 2,568; exhibitors and their representatives, 1,179; non- 
exhibitors, 243; ladies, 1,125; guests, 41. 
The exposition was open to the general 
public Thursday, Friday and Saturday evenings, and on the first evening 


The total number of bakers regis- 


Passes were issued to 2,000 ‘bak- 








16, was an innovation for a bakers’ con- 
vention. Sponsored by President Bol- 
ser, and carried out by a committee, of 
which Fred C. Haller, of Pittsburgh, was 
chairman, this feature was an impressive 
one. It promises to be perpetuated. 
After a brief introduction by Chair- 
man Haller, Frank B. Shepard named 
the members of the American Bakers 
Association who died during the past 
year; W. E. Long followed suit for the 
allied trades, B. B. Grenell for the sup- 
ply houses, Arthur Fosdyke for the bak- 


Julian M. Livingston, Second Vice President 
of the American Bakers Association 


ery equipment manufacturers, Frank J. 
Allen for the milling industry, and J. C. 
Hutchinson for the pie bakers. 

A male quartet sang two appropriate 
hymns, after which Senator Rabenold 
delivered a eulogy of the deceased. The 
service ended with the audience singing 
“Abide With Me.” 

Prior to the opening of the Wednes- 
day morning session, H. N. Tolles spoke 
briefly on increasing sales profits. He 
showed how increasing the average 
amount of each sale cut down the over- 
head and automatically increased profits. 

Mrs. Walter McNabb Miller, of St. 
Louis, chairman of public welfare, of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
talked interestingly on the part the mod- 
ern mother and housewife plays in eco- 
nomics. Her address, in detail, appears 
on page 1300 of this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


BAKERS PART IN THE WAR 


Major General W. H. Hart, of Wash- 
ington, quartermaster general of the 
United States army, touched on the un- 
preparedness of this country on its en- 
trance into the World War, and con- 
gratulated the bakers, who, through the 
Institute of Baking of the American 
Bakers Association, did their bit by 
turning over to the government tech- 
nically trained men to supply the army 
with its bread. He said the nation’s life 
depended on its bread supply, and that 
it was gratifying to know that the in- 
dustry was, as before, prepared to co- 
operate, but in a more efficient manner, 
through special training in army bakery 
field units. 

General Hart emphasized the fact that 
it was a source of satisfaction to his par- 








ticular branch of the service to know that 
it would probably never again be called 
upon to “muddle through,” but would be 
prepared, in any emergency, to serve the 
troops with their needed daily bread 
rations. 

President Bolser called upon the past 
presidents to occupy seats upon the plat- 
form, and the following responded: 
Frank R. Shepard, Simon Hubig, George 
F. Clarke, George M. Haffner, Samuel 
F. McDonald, Henry Stude, George S. 
Ward, A. L. Taggart and Raymond K. 
Stritzinger. 

R. W. Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, brought greetings from 
Secretary Jardine. He explained how 
agriculture, milling and baking were in- 
terwoven, how their problems were mu- 
tual, and their solution an aid to all. His 
address is given in detail on page 1298 
of this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 


COMPLIMENTS OF MR. ANDERSON 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, compli- 
mented the bakers on the way they had 
organized their convention, and earned a 
laugh when he said he had taken as the 
text for his sermon the first verse of the 
first chapter of the Book of Economics: 
“Any cigar, of which you can get more 
than six for a nickel, is not a pure Ha- 
vana cigar.” 

The gist of his sermon was that, in or- 
der to turn out a quality product, the 
baker must use quality raw materials. 
In order to furnish quality flour, the mill- 
et first must buy quality wheat, and for 
this he has to pay a premium. There- 
fore, Mr. Anderson said: “I hope you 
have gotten out of the convention and ex- 
position everything there is in it, and 
that you will go home full of good resolu- 
tions to pay the miller a price for his 
flour that includes a decent profit. I am 
aware that this depends more upon us 
than upon you, but I want to warn you 
that we millers propose to secure a 
measure of the just returns accruing 
from our joint efforts to supply the mul- 
titudes with bread. As I read and con- 
trast the published statistics of the prof- 
its of the milling and the baking indus- 
tries, I am conscious that we have not 
done as well in this regard as we had 
hoped, but I am confident that eventual- 
ly, if not now, we shall find a satisfactory 
means to this end.” 


CONCERNING CHEAPNESS 


Analyzing his text, Mr. Anderson said: 
“Cheapness is associated in the public 
mind with something not quite up to 
standard; something a little off in qual- 
ity ; something that is really worth a little 
less than the cheap price that is paid 
for it. 

“I wonder if millers have not talked 
too much about the cheapness of their 
products and, unlike you gentlemen of 
the baking industry, too little about their 
intrinsic goodness, their wholesomeness, 
their energy building quality, their fra- 
grance, and their wonderful appeal to 
the satisfaction of the appetite. We have 
made flour commonplace. We have not 
glorified it as apples have been glorified, 
or as oranges, cabbages and Havana 
cigars have been glorified. We have put 
flour, and more particularly bakers flour, 
in the class of price competition; we have 
been forced to put the emphasis on the 
nickel rather than upon the quality of the 
cigar. 

“A man who is willing to pay only a 
nickel for his cigar must expect that 
cigar to be made out of the kind of to- 
bacco that can be sold for 5c. There 
must be a yielding somewhere—either the 
price must yield to quality, or quality 
must yield to price. The miller is forced 








L. A, Schillinger, First Vice President of the 
American Bakers Association 


to buy the kind of wheat that produces 
the value the baker is willing to pay for. 
Miller and baker alike endeavor to main- 
tain quality, but neither can indefinitely 
continue to sell a quality product for less 
than it costs. What we are aiming at is a 
better bread, made from a better flour at 
a better price.” 


THE THURSDAY MEETING 


H. N. Tolles started the Thursday 
meeting, in advance of the regular open- 
ing, with a short talk to the bakers on 
managing men, and how to get the best 
results out of employees. 

Mr. Clissold led the community sing- 
ing, and after the audience had displayed 
the proper spirit, the day’s proceedings 
started with an address by John W. 
O’Leary, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, followed with a wonderful ad- 
dress on bread as the physician knows 
it. This paper appears in full on page 
1299 of this edition of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. Upon its conclusion the 
speaker was heartily applauded. 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, veteran 
secretary of the Associate Bakers of 
America, gave one of his homely, philo- 
sophical talks on the influence of the past 
on the bakery business of the present 
day, and forecast what might be ex- 
pected of the future, judged by the won- 





M. Lee Marshall, Treasurer of the American 
Bakers Association 
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derful display of machinery and equip- 
ment at Buffalo. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


Past President Henry Stude, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, was called upon to install 
the new officers, which he did in his inim- 
itable way. He had, he said, no fear 
for the future, with the affairs of the 
trade in the hands of such men, and, in 
turning over the gavel to the new presi- 
dent, he pledged the support of the past 
officers and the entire membership of the 
association. 

The new officers, selected at a meeting 
of the board of governors, were duly in- 
stalled, as follows: president, L. J. Schu- 
maker, American Cone & Pretzel Co., 
Philadelphia; first vice president, L. A. 
Schillinger, Gardner Bakery, Baltimore; 
second vice president, Julian M. Living- 
ston, Livingston Baking Co., Chicago; 
treasurer, M. Lee Marshall, Continental 
Baking Corporation, Chicago; secretary 
and manager, Dr. H. E. Barnard. 

Ray K. Stritzinger presented Lewis F. 
Bolser with a past president’s badge, and 
heartily congratulated him on the success 
of his administration. 

In assuming the office of president and 
before formally closing the convention 
proper, Mr. Schumaker thanked the con- 
vention for the honor conferred upon him 
and asked for a continuation of the loyal 
support that had been accorded his prede- 
cessors. 


GOVERNORS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Members of the board of governors, 
for three years, were announced as fol- 
lows: L. F. Bolser, Excelsior Baking Co., 
Minneapolis; L. J. Schumaker, Ameri- 
can Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadelphia; 
William J. Freihofer, Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia; E. J. Hotchkiss, R. G. 
Spaulding Co., Binghamton, N. Y; Alton 
Hathaway, C. F. Hathaway & Sons, 
Cambridge, Mass; R. R. Beamish, Davis 
Standard Bread Co., Los Angeles, Cal; 
J. M. Livingston, Livingston Baking Co., 
Chicago; Ben J. Pollman, Pollman Bak- 
ing Co., Meridian, Miss; Leroy Rogers, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Members for two years are Louis Storck, 
Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and Frank Rushton, Rushton Baking Co., 
Rosedale, Kansas, and for one year John 
McCarthy, Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
St. Paul. 

As chairmen of the standing commit- 
tees the following were selected: finance, 
L. F. Bolser, Excelsior Baking Co., Min- 
neapolis; trade promotion, Leroy Rogers, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta; public 
relations, William Deininger, General 
Baking Co., New York; trade relations, 
L. A. Schillinger, Gardner Bakeries, 
Baltimore; American Institute of Bak- 
ing, J. M. Livingston, Livingston Baking 
Co., Chicago. 


THE CONVENTION’S RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions committee, of which 
G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md., was chair- 
man, presented for adoption the usual 
resolutions, thanking the retiring officers, 
the various committees, the trade press, 
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Sydney Anderson, to the Bakers: 


HOPE you will go home full of good resolutions to pay the miller a 
price for his flour that includes a decent profit. 

I am aware that this depends more upon us than upon you, but I 
want to warn you that we millers propose to secure a measure of the just 
returns accruing from our joint efforts to swpply the multitudes with bread. 

As I read and contrast the published statistics of the milling and 
baking industries, I am conscious that we have not done as well in this 
regard as we had hoped, but I am confident that eventually, if not now, we 
shall find a satisfactory means to this end. 

There must be a yielding somewhere—either the price must yield to 
quality, or quality must yield to price. 
kind of wheat that produces the value the baker is willing to pay for. 
Miller and baker alike endeavor to maintain quality, but neither can in- 
definitely continue to sell a quality product for less than it costs. 


The miller is forced to buy the 











etc., for their services. Also one sug- 
gesting that the Memorial Service be 
made a part of the regular annual con- 
vention program. 

Another resolution adopted was that 
the American Bakers’ Association, 
through its board of governors, co-oper- 
ate with the United States government 
in establishing army baking units. 

Still another recommended a reason- 
able reduction in governmental expendi- 
tures, since a reduction in taxes would 
be helpful to the commerce of the nation. 


QUALITY BAKERS MEET 


Members of the Quality Bakers of 
America attended a luncheon arranged 
by the executive committee, and an ex- 
ceptionally large number of bakers were 
present. S. S. Watters, president Qual- 
ity Bakers of America, was prevented 
from attending, due to conflicting com- 
mittee meetings, and as William Walsh, 
of Evansville, Ind., vice president, also 
was unable to be there, the duties of 
presiding were assumed by E. Kaulbach, 
Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Past president Frank Eighme and Dr. 
H. E. Barnard made brief talks. Ivan 
B. Nordhem said that the Quality Bakers 
now do an annual business of around 
$35,000,000, that they consume 1,500,000 
bbls flour, and have approximately 1,500 
routes. 


HOUSE TO HOUSE BAKERS 


President Bolser presided at a gath- 
ering of bakers interested in house to 
house delivery. About 75 attended. The 
meeting was entirely devoted to discus- 
sion of this branch of the bread business. 
It was decided to-work out a plan through 
the American Bakers Association and to 
hold another conference next winter or 
spring, at which time the matter will be 
discussed more fully and reports made. 


TRADE PROMOTION 


Attendance at the trade promotion 
meetings was not up to expectations, but 
the interest displayed made up for this. 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the trade promo- 
tion department of the American Bakers 
Association, presided. The main topic 
for discussion was market analysis. It 
was brought out that the best method to 
study a market and make an analysis was 
to employ women to call at homes in a 
disinterested approach with a question- 
naire. Dr. H. N. Tolles and Miss Carroll 
Keller, it was said, would give consider- 
able attention to this department during 
the coming year. 

Thomas E. King, of the King-Moeller 
Co., New York, led a discussion on cost 
accounting, and brought out many im- 
portant cost factors incident to cutting 
down losses. Mr. King said that a horse 
and wagon was the most economical 
method of delivery up to 12 miles, but 
that from the standpoint of cleanliness 
electric trucks were much better. The 
value of advertising from using electric 
trucks should also be considered, he 
added. 

Victor F. Miller, of the Miller-Parrott 
Baking Co., led a discussion of market 
analysis, and A. F. Osborn, of Buffalo, 
presented a plan for advertising the 
baking industry. H. N. Tolles made one 
of his inspiring talks on training the em- 
ployee for greater sales. 


NUMEROUS DINNERS HELD 


Nearly every evening one or more din- 
ners were. given at the Statler Hotel. 





Baking school alumni, past presidents, 
state delegations, committees, etc., came 
together in this way. 

Alumni of the Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology gave a well-attended dinner on 
Tuesday evening. About 50 were pres- 
ent. Dr. F. P. Siebel, president of the 
institute, made an address as the honored 
guest. Engineer graduates of the school 
had heard about this dinner he said, and 
wanted to hold a big reunion and dinner 
for all graduates. Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
George E. Dean, B. C. Black and John 
M. Hartley were speakers. The commit- 
tee arranging for the gathering was com- 
posed of George Chussler, Jr., secretary 
Associated Bakers of Illinois, Charles 
Paesch, Zeno Mauvais and Robert Mers- 
bach. 

The American Institute School of Bak- 
ing alumni gave a very successful dinner 
on the same evening. Members of the 
faculty made short talks. 

Attending delegates and bakers from 
Iowa held a banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning. Nearly 30 were present. 

The past presidents’ dinner was held on 
Tuesday evening, and was a great success. 
Henry Stude acted as toastmaster. Those 
present included Frank R. Shepard, Si- 
mon Hubig, George F. Clark, Mark 
Bredin, George M. Haffner, S. F. Mc- 
Donald, Henry Stude, George S. Ward, 
A. L. Taggart and R. K. Stritzinger. 


ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES CONFER 
Twelve associations were represented 
at the conference of secretaries of bakers’ 
associations, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons, addressed by Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, secretary of the American Bak- 
ers Association, L. J. Schumaker, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Association, 
and John M. Hartley. There was a round 
table conference. 

In order to do more effective work and 
to co-operate with one another the par- 
ticipants formed the Bakers’ Secretaries’ 
Conference, which is to meet annually in 
connection with the American Bakers 
Association. The officers are as follows: 
chairman, Royal H. Holbrook,* educa- 
tional secretary of the Iowa Bakers’ As- 
sociation; secretary and treasurer, C. C. 
Latus, Pittsburgh, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania and Western Pennsylvania 
bakers’ associations. 

The conference unanimously adopted a 
resolution indorsing the Julius Fleisch- 
mann memorial fund. 

Among the secretaries present were: 
H. D. Likins, secretary of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association; C. P. Ehlers, 
secretary of the Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation; Robert H. B. Whitefoot, business 
manager of the Merchant Bakers’ Club, 
Cincinnati; George Chussler, Jr., field 
secretary of the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois; M. M. Frankel, secretary of the 
Specialty Bakers of America. 


BAKERS WEEKLY DAILY 

The owners and staff of the Bakers 
Weekly were entitled to great and gen- 
erously accorded credit for their enter- 
prise in publishing a daily edition each 
morning of the convention. With so 
large an attendance and events of inter- 
est occurring coincidentally at the Ar- 
mory and at the various main and auxil- 
iary headquarters, the most experienced 
and energetic convention attendant would 
have found it impossible to keep in touch 
with even those things in which he was 
most interested but for the diligence and 
painstaking efforts of the Bamford 
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brothers and their associates of the Bak- 
ers Weekly staff. Well written, and 
handsomely illustrated and printed, thie 
daily Bakers Weekly added much to thie 
success and interest of the convention 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE LADIES 


Ample provisions were made to keep 
the ladies amused while the men were :t 
the convention and exposition. Mrs. (. 
H. Van Cleef was chairman of this co:n- 
mittee, and she worked early and lute 
to see to it that the ladies enjoyed the:n- 
selves. Those who served with her on 
the national committee and who acted 1s 
hostess at the various affairs were: Mrs 
John Seybold, Miami; Mrs. H. B. Ward, 
Chicago; Mrs. S. F. McDonald, Kansas 
City; Mrs. B. F. Parker, Atlanta; Mrs. 
R. R. Beamish, Los Angeles; Mrs. M ke 
Molan, St. Paul; Mrs. Paul Helm, Now 
York; Mrs. H. R. Newcomb, New York. 

On Tuesday a boat ride and lunch: on 
by courtesy of The Fleischmann ‘0. 
proved a huge success, in spite of the \ et 
weather. Nearly 500 ladies enjoyed the 
trip and luncheon held at Crystal Bech 
on Lake Erie. The ladies were prod 
of the fact that a roll call showed t).at 
every state in the Union except one or 
two was represented. Mrs. Walter \c- 
Nabb Miller gave a talk on the activit «s 
of the General Federation of Womei''s 
Clubs. 

On Wednesday the ladies had a rey ii- 
lar convention of. their own at the Ar- 
mory. Mrs. C. H. Van Cleef presidi (, 
and wonderful talks were given by M ss 





H. N. Tolles, President of the Sheldon 
School, Chicago 


Winifred Stuart Gibbs, editor of t! 
American Food Journal, New York, an 
Miss Carroll Keller, director of lay edu 
cation, Illinois Medical Society. Pres 
dent L. F. Bolser also appeared an: 
made brief remarks. In the afternoo 
there was a card party at the Statler an: 
a trip to the Larkin Soap Co. 

On Thursday the ladies were the guest 
of the meat packers on a motor trip an 
luncheon at the Buffalo Automobil: 
Country Club. C. W. Myers, of Armou: 
& Co., was in charge of this party, whic! 
included nearly 500 ladies. Paul Dole. 
Dole Packing Co., Buffalo, and director 
American Institute of Meat Packers. 
was the speaker. 

On Friday the ladies joined the trip 
to Niagara Falls, which had been ar 
ranged by a committee of which Georg: 
P. Urban, of the George Urban Mill 
ing Co., was chairman. 


REWARDS FOR THE VAN CLEEFS 


C. H. Van Cleef, of The Fleischmann 
Co., who served so efficiently as chairman 
of the transportation and registration 
committees of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, was presented with a set of 
diamond studded cuff buttons, with shirt 
studs to match, by the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, as a 
mark of ge yoy for his services 
Mrs. Van Cleef was presented with « 
lavalier and chain for the splendid work 
she did during the convention. She was 
hostess at many of the luncheons and 
parties. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Prices moved within a very narrow 
range last week, There was a marked 
ibsence of wide fluctuations, which nat- 
urally tends to encourage the trade that 
the market has at last reached a stable 
basis. The feeling is gaining ground 
imong buyers that the bottom is close 
it hand, or has already been touched, 
ind that from now on, if there is any 
change it will probably be upward. 

Sales Only Moderate.—Bookings in the 
last week were moderate. There was no 
heavy buying to speak of. Northwestern 
nills, however, are nicely situated as re- 
yards orders. It is the consensus of 
»pinion that the volume of business on 
books far exceeds that of a year ago. 
it is known that at least one big bakery 
‘orporation placed large orders here 
-arlier in the month, so that the mills 
ire assured a steady run until Jan. 1, 
or later. 

What is needed now, more than addi- 
ional orders, is shipping directions. In 
the main, these are fairly satisfactory, 
though some mills are not getting them 
is freely as they would like. However, 
nill operations are gradually increasing. 

Clears Less Active——The demand for 
clears is not as keen as it was, probably 
due to the fact that there are more to 
ie had. Some mills are still sold ahead 
on fancy and first clears, while others 
have these grades to offer. Second clear 
is inclined to be quiet, though fairly firm 
in price. 

Export Inquiry Reviving—Some in- 
quiry was received during the week from 
the United Kingdom and the Continent 
for export patents, but northwestern 
prices are so far out of line, compared 
with Canadian, that business is preclud- 
ed. However, one lot of 5,000 bags sec- 
ond clear was sold to the United King- 
dom last week. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


hort patent, 98-lb Sept. 22 Year ago 
OOGTO “scceccccseeee $8.50@8.85 $7.50@8.10 
indard patent ..... 8.30@8.45 7.40@7.70 
cond patent ....... 8.05@8.15 7.20@7.45 
Fancy clear, jute.... 7.60@7.70 ....@.... 
iirst clear, jute..... 7.00@7.20 5.60@6.00 
Second clear, jute... 4.40@4.85 4.35@4.50 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Macaroni manufacturers are watching 
the market closely, but temporarily are 
doing very little buying. Prices have 
gain dropped the equivalent of 25c bbl, 
but with supplies of wheat accumulating 
in the country, buyers look for still fur- 
ther reductions. Should the market 
strengthen, however, it is believed that 
healthy buying would begin. Supplies of 
semolinas in the hands of the trade are 
light. It is not believed that any of the 
large consumers have contracted for 
their future needs. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted nominally at 
3%ec lb, bulk, and No. 3 semolina and 
durum fancy patent at 3%c, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

In the week ending Sept. 19, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 82,354 
bbls durum products, compared with 73,- 
662 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Minneapolis millers still complain of 


dullness in rye flour. They are able to 
sell a small lot occasionally, but at un- 
satisfactory prices. Apparently, Chi- 
cago and other mills east of Minneapolis 
are quoting prices 25@30c bbl under 
local ones. Quotations are down 25c bbl 
for the week. -Pure white is quoted at 
$4.70@4.80 bbl, pure medium at $4.50@ 
4.60, and pure dark at $4.20@4.30, in 
98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 15,044 bbls flour, compared with 


9,787 made by four mills the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation Sept. 22: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mills. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s durum mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A, 
F and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Graham, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D, E, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 13-19 ...... 522,000 380,144 73 
Previous week .. 522,000 239,753 46 
Year ago ....... 559,800 276,827 49 
Two years ago... 561,100 276,830 49 
Three years ago. 546,000 396,451 71 
Four years ago.. 546,000 426,615 78 
Five years ago.. 546,000 310,695 56 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 927 bbls last week, 1,750 
in the previous week, 3,114 a year ago 
and 1,014 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 

only), and two from Iowa, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 13-19 ...... 309,990 201,238 65 
Previous week .. 370,710 211,474 57 
FOR GOO ccccace 424,890 293,151 69 
Two years ago... 271,440 170,555 63 
Three years ago. 379,440 237,135 62 
Four years ago.. 417,690 238,415 57 
Five years ago.. 419,610 196,120 46 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- , 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Aug. 15 61 71,665 245,465 236,330 867 1,050 
Aug. 22 61 71,665 232,292 234,931 320 1,257 
Aug. 29 59 71,465 245,656 248,078 1,794 2,335 
Sept. 5. 62 71,165 252,700 233,871 1,895 4,405 
Sept. 12 61 65,435 221,171 224,994 13,189 7,201 
Sept. 19 50 55,315 214,331 208,483 693 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments 
by mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior, also by 56 “outside” 
mills in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Iowa, with a daily capacity 
of 65,915 bbls from Sept. 1 to 19, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


7-~Output— -Exports 


' 1925 1924 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ......... 891 637 3 9 

as WO se ctcncedves 34 22 o* “% 

Duluth-Superior ..... 79 81 o* os 

CURSES cco cccccccccs 610 803 3 11 
WHEAT 


The heavy arrivals of wheat at Minne- 
apolis continue to be absorbed readily. 
The better quality of arrivals are taken 
by mills, either local, outside or eastern, 
terminal elevators taking what is left. 
City mills temporarily show little inter- 
est in any wheat that tests less than 12 
per cent protein. 

Premiums are higher, compared with 
the futures. Ordinary No. 1 northern 
wheat sells at September price to lc bu 
over, 12 per cent protein 5@8c over, 1242 
per cent 10@12c over, 13 per cent 13@17c 
over, 14 per cent 18@20c over, and 15 
per cent 23@25c over. 

Based on the close, Sept. 22, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.31 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.29; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.37, No. 1 northern $1.35; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
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$1.30, No. 1 northern $1.28; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.33, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.31. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 19 
was $1.23@1.31, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.18@1.29. No. 1 amber closed Sept. 
22 at $1.215%@1.26%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.1654@1.24%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
19 was $1.4714@1.51, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.464%2@1.55. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 22 at $1.47%,@1.67%, and No. 1 
northern $1.47% @1.51%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Sept. 19, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1925 1924 1923 1922 

Me. 1 Gari ..... 1,076 1,455 2,520 263 
No. 1 northern. 644 2,022 873 51 
No. 2 northern. 157 864 1,321 36 
Others ... 2,355 2,082 4,698 969 
Woteds occcces 4,232 6,423 9,412 1,220 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 19, 1925, compared 
with the corresponding period of previous 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 











Minneapolis .. 14,665 14,087 11,626 14,888 
Duluth ...... 15,222 8,820 7,212 13,842 
Totals ...... 29,887 22,907 18,838 28,730 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is 1c less, and via Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less. 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4c 
per 100 lbs less than all-rail. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Sept. 19, and 
the closing prices on Sept. 22, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 83@93\c, 

2'%@83%c; No. 3 white oats, 35%@ 
3634, 353%,@35%c; No. 2 rye, 79%@ 
861,c, 78°4@80%c; barley, 49@70c, 48 
@65c. . 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


Sept. 20 Sept. 22 Sept. 23 

Sept. 19 Sept. 12 1924 1923 1922 

Corn ... 87 104 262 9 38 
Oats ..22,599 22,089 8,751 4,175 15,985 
Barley .1,231 867 592 842 342 
Rye ....1,427 880 3,728 6,442 220 
Flaxseed 257 193 27 259 14 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Sept. 13-19, with comparisons: 

-—-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

W’t, bus.4,977,210 4,005,400 1,572,760 1,732,890 

Flour, bbls. 16,255 10,626 329,959 296,793 


Millstuff, 
tons ... 385 376 14,220 14,737 
Corn, bus. 82,010 186,300 41,580 96,000 


Oats, bus 1,374,450 2,497,800 1,181,280 292,950 
Barley, 

bus ...1,310,950 854,050 657,060 747,270 
Rye, bus.. 568,230 312,750 109,500 1,423,930 
Flaxseed, 

bus .... 720,000 481,320 188,940 190,400 

CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 

lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks..$.....@26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.75@ 2.80 
Corn meal, yellowft .....e-eee+- 2.70@ 2.75 
Rye flour, white*® ......essee0% 4.70@ 4.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* .........+ 4.20@ 4.30 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ...... 7.30@ 7.60 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.20@ 7.30 


Rolled oata®® ....ccccccccceces «+» @2.47% 
Linseed oil meal® .......45-++5 43.00 @44.00 


*In sacks. fPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
THE NORTHWESTERN SPECIAL 

The delegation from the Northwest to 
the bakery convention at Buffalo was 
unusually large. Two special cars were 
attached to the North Western Limited, 
leaving Minneapolis Sept. 12. Every 
berth was taken and, in addition, half 
of a third car. Many others from the 
Northwest went ahead of time or trav- 
eled by different routes. 


A NEW MINNEAPOLIS BAKERY 

The Twin City Co-operative Bakery, a 
Jewish organization, will open a bakery 
on Plymouth Avenue North, Minneap- 
olis, early in October. The building is 


1289 


nearing completion, and installation of 
machinery has been started. The com- 
pany has ordered a complete Century 
unit, including mixer, flour handling out- 
fit, molder, divider, automatic proofer 
and cake machine. W. J. Weddell, Min- 
neapolis, secured the order. 


STATE MILL & ELEVATOR SHOWS GAIN 


O. L. Spencer, general manager for 
the State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. D., naturally takes considerable pride 
in the fact that under his management 
the institution is beginning to show a 
profit. During August the operating 
gain over interest and depreciation 
charges of $1,822 compares with a loss 
of $18,370 in the same month last year. 

From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1925, there 
was an operating profit of $10,987, 
against an operating loss of $202,247 in 
the same period in 1924, 


NOTES 


The new plant of the Zinsmaster Bak- 
ing Co., Superior, Wis., will be formally 
opened Oct. 15. 


Campbell’s Mills, Northfield, Minn., of 
which L. G. Campbell is the head, are 
now operating. 


James Forrest, milling engineer for 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 


E. R. McDonald, late manager of the 
Falcon Mill Co., Des Moines, Iowa, is 
now with the Liberty Milling Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Joseph Leuthner, Alexandria, Minn., 
has ordered a Century combination di- 
vider and rounder, and automatic proof- 
er, for his shop. 

E. J. Racine, operative miller, has 
moved from Bismarck, N. D., to Great 
Falls, Mont., and is working for the 
Royal Milling Co. 


Some Minneapolis jobbers are getting 
calls for standard and flour middlings 
from the South and Southwest, inquiry 
coming from as far south as Texas. 


The standard 98-lb cotton flour bag is 
now quoted at $154 and the 49-lb size at 
$104 per M, printed on one side, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, less usual quantity differ- 
entials. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Sept. 22 as follows: 
sight, $4.84; three-day, $4.83%; 60-day, 
$4.81. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.00. 

The Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
lis, has just installed three additional 
Carter disc separators, the Minneapolis 
Milling Co. two, and the Tennant & Hoyt | 
Co., Lake City, Minn., one. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Orton- 
ville, Minn., has ordered a_ molder 
through W. J. Weddell, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Weddell has also received an order 
from H. Burro, of the City Bakery, Wil- 
liston, N. D., for one of the new Allison 
Century high-speed mixers. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., took a promi- 
nent part in the festivities at Spring- 
field, Sept. 15, on what was known as 
the national Sauerkraut Day. Among 
the guests of honor were Lieutenant 
Governor W. I. Nolan, J. Adam Bede, 
and C. D. Alexander, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. 

William L. Prosser, of the newly 
formed bakery service department of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was married Sept. 19 to Miss 
Eleanor Sewall. The young couple left 
at once for a three weeks’ wedding trip. 
Mr. Prosser, who is a son of Dr. Charles 
A. Prosser, director of the Dunwoody 
Institute, recently completed a four 
months’ course at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 





EUGENE LIPP SELLS BAKERY 

Eugene Lipp, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois, who has been 
in the retail baking business in Chicago 
for many years, has followed the example 
set by John M. Hartley and has dis- 
posed of his bakery. Nathan Askow was 
the purchaser. Mr. Lipp states he will 
take a long vacation, but his many friends 
in the trade expect him to be back in ac- 
tive business again at some future date. 


W. A. Rose, baker, Burlington, Wis, 
went to New York for a few days’ visit 
before returning home from the bakers’ 
convention at Buffalo. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Inquiry for flour was active early last 
week, the demand continuing from the 
week before, but sales in the latter part 
of the*period underwent substantial con- 
traction. Influences behind the falling 
off in demand were the comparatively 
heavy bookings previously made by mills 
in both the Southwest and the North- 
west, which have made buyers somewhat 
more independent of their current re- 
quirements than formerly, and the higher 
prices reached during the week. 

Flour quotations were advanced more 
than would be indicated by the wheat 
market because of the switching of the 
basis from the September to the Decem- 
ber option. A weak situation in mill- 
feed also tended to raise prices. 

Jobbing Trade.—Distributors, who 
were the principal support of the mar- 
ket in August, are not making contracts 
with the same briskness as formerly. 
Scattered orders from this class of trade 
are: still being received by millers, but 
the volume is moderate. In many in- 
stances, jobbers have their near-by re- 
quirements well booked. 

Baking Trade.—The volume of sales to 
bakers is about on a parity with a week 
ago, but shows an increase over August. 
Inquiries received by mills indicate more 
and more that bakers are no longer ex- 
pecting extensive declines in prices. 
Many of them are for long-time con- 
tracts. 

Production.—Shipping instructions are 
moderately active, and mills are operat- 
ing at about the same basis as in the past 
fortnight. The percentage of activity, 
however, continues at considerably below 
the normal for this season. 

Export.—Business with the West In- 
dies and other Latin American markets 
has diminished, but shipping directions 
on old export orders have improved. 
First and second clears are principally 
in demand, and sales of the former were 
made last week at $6.20@6.40, bulk, Kan- 
sas City. Some first clear was worked 
to Mexico at 15@20c over the West In- 
dian basis. These prices did not interest 
Europe. The only sales reported to con- 
tinental markets were of second clear, 
which brought $5.10@5.15 in Holland, 
basis bulk, Kansas City. 

Clears and Low Grades.—Fair domes- 
tic demand exists for these flours, con- 
sidering the limited offerings. Sales 
were made recently in domestic markets 
at $5.30@5.45, bulk, Kansas City. 

Prices —Quotations, Sept. 19, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, 
$8.10@8.85; 95 per cent, $7.60@8.35; 
straight, $7.30@8.05; first clear, $6.50@ 
6.85; second clear, $6@6.25; low grade, 
$5.45@5.70. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 18-19 ..... 151,500 118,306 78 
Previous week .. 151,500 109,754 72 
|. f . eereere 148,500 127,343 85 
Two years ago... 150,900 138,176 91 
Five-year average (same week).... 84 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 84 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 72 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Wichita 

and Salina, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 13-19 ..... 370,560 210,708 56 
Previous week .. 370,560 192,363 51 
TORE BOS cs. cic 339,210 304,033 89 
Two years ago... 328,710 241,933 73 
Five-year average (same week).... 17 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 80 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
12,204 bbls last week, 9,385 in the pre- 
vious week, 74,825 a year ago, and 34,054 
two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BOs. BRED cc cccveccsvccsscccescesssoes 88 
th nc.) MULE PERETERRUUEEEEEEPETEL TEE 92 
pe RPP TRET LET eT ore eT 105 
Wee GB. bn0006 an h06 64450 sewesnndserns 101 


Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 26 fair, and 40 
quiet. 


8T, JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bape. 18-89 wvccccsecgevcce 44,869 94 
Previous week ....ccccecee 39,528 83 
BOOP GOO 6 os ct cee cbeee sees 44,340 93 
TWO years A280 ....eseeees 43,106 90 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 13-19 ....... 27,300 20,809 76 
Previous week .... 27,300 19,443 71 
WORF GOO vevcvvcces 24,900 24,334 97 
Two years ago.... 23,100 22,679 97 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Sept. 19: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.57@1.70, No. 2 $1.56@1.70, No. 3 
$1.54@1.59, No. 4 $1.52@1.65; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.72@1.78, No. 2 $1.71@1.72, No. 
3 $1.70@1.72, No. 4 $1.66@1.68. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 19, with comparisons: 


o—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls 17,875 22,760 147,225 152,100 
W’t, bus. .1,009,800 2,573,100 585,900 2,488,050 
Corn, bus.. 151,250 200,000 265,000 
Oats, bus.. 341,700° 238,000 124,500 92,000 


Rye, bus... 6,600 16,500 12,100 7,700 
Barley, bus 13,500 12,000 10,400 19,500 
Bran, tons. 660 2,120 7,600 5,400 


Hay, tons.. 3,504 6,876 1,956 1,956 
SOME SPRING WHEAT TO SOUTHWEST 


As far as can be determined, no spring 
wheat has been sold to Kansas City mill- 
ers, but interior southwestern plants 
purchased fair-sized quantities of it last 
week, The markets at Minneapolis and 
Kansas City have arrived at a point 
where such-a movement is profitable, in- 
asmuch as the grain can be brought south 
on a 35¥2c export rate, with milling-in- 
transit privileges, The restricting fac- 
tor is the light export demand which 
exists and which is in prospect. Millers 
are not sure that they can utilize the 
35¥2c tonnage, without which the spring 
wheat would be too expensive. 

Some of the spring wheat is coming 
from Minneapolis, but most of it orig- 
inates in Idaho and Montana, The move- 
ment of mountain states wheat to the 
East is unusual, as its natural outlet is 
to the West, but the higher Kansas City 
basis is attracting the grain. 

Millers who have been interviewed wel- 
come this development, as they feel it 
will tend to narrow the spreads between 
Kansas City and other markets, if it 
materializes in volume, 


NOTES 


Harold K. Goerz, vice president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 


is in Chicago territory, where he will 
spend the remainder of the month. 
Receipts of wheat in Kansas City on 
Sept. 15 were the smallest September ar- 
rivals since Sept. 28, 1918, being only 
19 cars, most of them from Nebraska. 
Receipts for the week were about one 





half as large as for the corresponding 
week of 1924. 


Reynier Van Evera, flour broker, Kan- 
sas City, will leave this week for Cali- 
fornia, where he will spend two or three 
weeks with his mother, who lives in San 
Diego. 

F. E. Goodrich, president of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., is 
spending a fortnight in Chicago and cen- 
tral states territory. Part of his Chi- 
cago stay will be in the form of a vaca- 
tion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon B. Wood have 
announced the birth, Sept. 3, of a daugh- 
ter, whom they have named Elizabeth 
Joan. Mr. Wood is sales manager for 
the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. 


E. S. Miller, president of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb., is in the Pa- 
cific Northwest on a motor trip. He 
plans to drive down the coast through 
California, and may be in the West for 
five or six months, 


About 25,000 bus wheat, purchased by 
eastern mills for deferred shipment, were 
resold to Kansas City dealers last week. 
At the same time about 15,000 bus were 
sold to the East and central states mills 
by Kansas City elevator interests. 


Many millers from the Southwest who 
attended the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association in Buffalo 
last week are still in the East or in the 
central states, where they are calling on 
trade with whom they were not in touch 
at the meeting. 


Cowan A. Gray has applied for mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfer from L. L. Wilson. 
Both men are connected with the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association, which will 
be represented on the floor of the local 
exchange by Mr. Gray. 


Deliveries of wheat in Kansas City 
during the first three weeks of Septem- 
ber totaled 170,000 bus. A rather large 
part of this went to local mills, but much 
of that delivered was not of the best 
milling quality, and was resold. Corn 
deliveries amounted to 208,000 bus. 


Mill storage is almost completely filled 
with wheat, according to insurance offi- 
cials, who say they are carrying an ab- 
normal amount of wheat insurance in the 
Southwest. Public elevators in the coun- 
try were well filled several weeks ago, 
but much of this grain has been moving 
to market recently. 


A millers’ bowling league has been or- 
ganized in Kansas City for the second 
consecutive season. The following teams 
have entered: Larabee’s Best, Airy 
Fairy, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Bag Men, 
Gold Medal, Eventually, Aristos and 
Moore-Lowry. Games will be played 
once a week at Kling & Allen’s. 


Railroads have granted a round trip 
fare of a fare and one half to the annual 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, which will be held in 
Kansas City Oct. 12-15. Plans for the 
meeting are progressing rapidly, and an 
attendance approaching a record is indi- 
cated. The United States Feed Distrib- 
utors’ Association will meet at the same 
time. 


Hot weather returned to the South- 
west last week, following a week of low 
temperatures. Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri have been experiencing a tem- 
perature of 90@95 degrees during the 
past few days. Corn had been too far 
matured to be much affected by the re- 
cent rains, so far as yields were con- 
cerned, but the moisture will probably 
improve the quality of the harvest. 


Gray shorts, which have maintained an 
abnormal premium over bran for several 
months, narrowed the range between the 
two feeds by $2@2.50 ton last week, and 
were weak at the full decline. One of 
the factors responsible was the cheapness 
of gray shorts in Minneapolis. The feed 
was obtainable there at $28 ton at one 
time, when the Kansas City market was 
around $33. This situation. resulted in 
some spring wheat middlings being 
shipped into southwestern territory by 
jobbers. 


Changes have been announced by the 
western trunk line and southwestern 
railroads in the rules governing the ap- 
plication of proportional rates. The 
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THERE WAS A CATCH IN IT 

Some millers in the Southwest 
are having entertainment in trying 
to arrange satisfactory sales to 
Mexico, where the wheat crop is 
80@35 per cent below normal. The 
demand for flour is good, and 
promises to increase greatly after 
Jan. 1, when, it is estimated, local 
wheat supplies will be entirely ex- 
hausted. 

The hook concealed under the 
bait is the tight money conditions 
in Mexico. Credit is greatly re- 
stricted in all lines, and millers 
must use the utmost caution in 
making sales. : 

A $25,000 flour order was landed 
last week by an export manager 
from a buyer in Mexico City. The 
buyer had two bakeries there, was 
building a third at a cost of $75,- 
000, and owned a chain of 36 re- 
tail stores. His apparent worth 
was estimated at $200,000. When 
the mill manager delved into 
deeper investigations he found 
that all the buyer’s real property 
was held in the name of his wife; 
that his credit was impaired by 
current money conditions and his 
rapid expansion, and that he was, 
altogether, a doubtful risk. 

Which, in these-days of light ex- 
port trade, was comparable to a 
hungry man landing a big fish 
only to find it was not good to eat. 











changes, which became effective on Sep. 
20, apply to both grain and grain proc - 
ucts. Shippers who intend to avail then 

selves of proportional rates must notif, 
the carrier in writing of their intention. 
Time limits are placed one year froin 
the date of inbound shipments and witl)- 
in three years of the date of billing «t 
the point of origin. 


WICHITA 
Shipping directions are difficult to o! 

tain, and inquiries are also scarce. Milis 
report selling about 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. A little export business wit) 
Holland and Cuba was handled, but the 
volume was small. Prices, basis 98-!) 
cottons, Kansas City, Sept. 18: short pa! 
ent, $8.90@9.10 bbl; straight, $8.40@8.6: ; 
clears, $7.40@7.60. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reporte: 
to The Northwestern Miller, with con 
parisons: 

Weekly Flour Px 


capacity output of a: 

bbls bbls tivit 

Sept. 13-19 ....... 65,700 35,477 5 

Previous week .... 65,700 28,310 4 

BOE BBS 2 oc ccncve 64,620 62,985 8 

Two years ago.... 64,620 45,036 6 
NOTES 


J. B. McKay, auditor of the Red Sta: 
Milling Co., visited branches in easter: 
Kansas last week. 


J. D. Pittman, northern Texas repre 
sentative of the Wichita Flour Mills Co.. 
with headquarters in Dallas, visited th: 
home office last week. 


HUTCHINSON 

Millers experienced one of the most 
inactive weeks of the crop last week, 
bookings falling to below 50 per cent of 
capacity. With a fairly steady market. 
no reason can be ascribed to this slump, 
except that the trade is awaiting more 
favorable prices. 

Only a few scattered sales were made. 
Shipping directions were as difficult to 
obtain as new business. Export inquiry 
and bookings were lacking. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, Sept. 19: short patent, $8.50@9; 
straight, $8.10@8.50; first clear, $6.85@7. 

Output of Hutchinson mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 45,500 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ee MVEE CREE 29,400 65 

PUOVIOES WOO) sec csccvevs 31,000 65 
NOTES 4 


Carl Krehbiel, manager of the Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., has gone tc 
California for a vacation. 

J. K. Pickerill, division sales manage: 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co.. 
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returned on Sept. 18 from a business trip 
to Denver, Colo. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. an- 
nounces the employment of H. P. Dixon, 
Baton Rouge, La., as sales representa- 
tive in the Huntington, W. Va., district. 

H. A. Sawyer, president of the Saw- 
ver Milling Co., Wellington, stopped 
here for a day last week, en route to 
Wellington after an extended eastern 
trip. 

Edward Kiley, Chase, Kansas, has 
een engaged by the William Kelly Mill- 
ng Co. as local salesman in place of 
‘dward Fraley, who becomes traffic 
nanager, succeeding T, E. Higley, now 
issistant sales manager. 


SALINA 

Flour sales are good, buyers showing 
nore inclination to place orders than 
luring the preceding week. Shipping in- 
tructions are fair. Little export in- 
juiry has been noticeable and no sales 
vere reported. Wheat movement is slow, 
lue to farmers holding for higher prices. 
Flour prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
vasis Kansas City, cotton 98’s, Sept. 19: 
hort patent, $8.60@9.20; 95 per cent, 
*8.30@8.70; straight, $8.20@8.50. 


SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina mills, as reported to 
Che Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

mt. 2Ge8P wc ccic 45,000 32,680 72 

revious week .... 45,000 29,556 65 

CRF BHO nccccsccs 46,200 29,636 64 

wo years ago.... 46,200 22,217 48 
NOTES 


C. M. Brown, manager for the Weber 
Flour Mills Co., visited Withita millers 
ecently. 

Two smut treating machines purchased 
1y two Salina national banks and turned 
over to the Chamber of Commerce are 
ving kept busy treating seed wheat for 
he farmers of this section. Already 
000 bus have been contracted for, and 
i© machines are working.overtime to 
et the wheat treated before seeding 
me. The work is being done at cost, 
nd farmers are availing themselves ex- 

nsively of this unusual offer. 


ATCHISON 
Advancing wheat prices’ and a weak- 
ned millfeed situation caused millers to 
dvance flour 40@50c bbl last week, and 
he higher prices restricted trade. Sales 


re 75 to 100 per cent of capacity. Ex- 
rt business is limited to scattered 
mall lots to the West Indies. Shipping 


istructions are good. Quotations, basis 
otton 98’s, Kansas City, Sept. 19: hard 
heat, patent $8.55@8.70, straight $8.20 
8.35, first clear $6.70@6.80; soft wheat, 
patent $8.70@8.80, straight $8.20@8.50, 
irst clear $7.20@7.40. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a week- 
y capacity of 28,200 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

CRE, BERD cceceveowcsowe 28,330 100 
revious week .......00- 21,062 70 
FORT, Fe? 6. 6dw.b's Sas oslo wees 31,108 105 


A daughter was born last week to Mr. 
ind Mrs. G. A. Davis. -Mr. Davis is 
head chemist for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., here. 


OKLAHOMA 

Millers report increased sales over do- 
mestic territory last week. There is a 
lecidedly better feeling as to the market 
among jobbers and retailers. The time 
of month, as well as wheat prices, were 
factors in the situation, for many buyers 
who had looked for heavier breaks in 
September resumed buying when their 
expectations failed to materialize. Or- 
ders came last week from all classes of 
the trade, and from over practically all 
sections of the southwestern and south- 
eastern states. A few orders were re- 
ported by Oklahoma millers from Hol- 
land and Denmark. Hard wheat short 
patent flour was quoted on Sept. 19 at 
$9.10@9.30 bbl, and soft wheat short pat- 
ent $9.50@9.60. 

NOTES 


M. B. Lefler & Son, general merchants, 
Clinton, Ark., are erecting a warehouse 
to accommodate their. flour and feed de- 
partment. 


The Geis-Price Elevator Co., Enid, 








Okla., which has been grinding corn chop, 
is enlarging its mill plant to manufac- 
ture chicken feed. 

The Star Mill & Elevator Co., Hen- 
nessey, Okla., which operates a 300-bb] 
flour mill, is installing equipment to 
manufacture stock feeds and poultry 
mash. 

A flour and feed department, equipped 
to furnish these products to farmers in 
car lots, has been established by Clark 
& Williams, general merchants at Odem, 
Texas. 

Clyde C. Whiteley, a bakery specialist 
in the employ of the Universal Mills, 
Fort Worth, Texas, has been appointed 
district agent of the company, with 
headquarters at Lubbock, Texas. His 
district will include 65 counties of west- 
ern Texas and part of New Mexico. 

C. A. Birdsall, secretary and manager 
of the Fort Smith (Ark.) Cereal Co., 
announces that the company has com- 
pleted its building in Fort Smith and 
installed equipment for several products 
not formerly manufactured by the com- 
pany. Its leader is Dixie Maid pancake 
flour. 

C. F. Prouty, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association, has is- 
sued a call for an autumn meeting to be 
held at Enid on Oct. 10. Delegates 
probably will be elected to attend the 
meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association in Kansas City the following 
week, 

The 1925 corn production of Arkansas 
is estimated at 35,789,000 bus, and the 
rice production at 7,895,000, by the de- 
partment of agriculture of that state. 
The report says farmers will be com- 
pelled to buy a large part of their feed. 
The growing condition of corn on Sept. 
1 was estimated at 64 per cent of nor- 
mal, and of rice at 85. 

At a recent reunion of pioneers of the 
Chickasaw Nation of former Indian Ter- 
ritory at Ardmore, H. S. Suggs, a grocer 
of Berwyn, recounted that he was among 
the first to establish a flour mill in the 
Chickasaw country. This was at Ber- 
wyn, in 1893. The first flour was made 
from wheat sold to the miller by Gov- 
ernor Guy, of the Chickasaw Nation. 





NEW YORK SHOWN TO BE 
LARGE BAKERY CENTER 


New York, N. Y.—Some interesting 
facts have come to light as a result of 
the 1923 census of manufactures which 
the New York Merchants’ Association 
has just secured frpm the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

It is shown that in 1923 New York 
City made more than one twelfth of the 
total value of all the products manufac- 
tured in the United States that year, 
amounting to $5,349,077,002, and of the 
total number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States, approxi- 
mately one seventh were located in New 
York City. 

The leading food industries are the 
manufacture of bread and other bakery 
products, slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, and the manufacture of confection- 
ery. The baking industry ranks fourth 
in the value of all manufactured prod- 
ucts. , 

Of the country’s commercial bakery 
products in 1923, New York produced 
15.7 per cent. There were 1,953 such 
establishments, employing about 23,915 
wage earners, whose salaries amounted 
to $34,410,847, and the value of the prod- 
ucts was $176,540,616. 





BARNARD-BOLSER “REGRETS” 

Delegates traveling to Buffalo on the 
special trains out of Chicago were hand- 
ed letters from Dr. H. E. Barnard, ex- 
pressing regret that he and President 
Bolser were unable to travel with them. 
They were obliged to be in Buffalo sev- 
eral days before the convention to com- 
plete arrangements. 





RETURNS FROM TRIP ABROAD 

Jack Panuska, son of Frank C. Pan- 
uska, of the Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, 
returned from a four months’ trip 
abroad early in September. He visited 
most2of the countries on the Continent, 
and while in Rome received an audience 
from the Pope. 
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ARRIVAL OF FRENCH DEBT EXPERTS 

Settlement of the French debt is the 
most important task before the Ameri- 
can government. The French debt com- 
missioners, headed by M. Caillaux, finan- 
cial wizard of Europe, have arrived in 
the United States, and for the next two 
or three weeks the negotiations will be 
carried on. To Secretary Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary Herbert Hoover, Sena- 
tor Smoot, Congressman Theodore Bur- 
ton and others will fall the important 
task of handling this matter for the gov- 
ernment. The President will be kept 
fully informed. 

France comes with a plea that its ca- 
pacity to pay is circumscribed. She asks 
for cancellation of at least that debt 
which was incurred before the armistice. 
France believes that she is entitled to 
special consideration because the battles 
of the World War were fought on her 
soil and she gave 1,500,000 of her young 
men to the cause of world liberty. 

President Coolidge asks that the Amer- 
ican press support the American govern- 
ment in the negotiations about to start. 
He feels that he has a right to count on 
such support. Whether or not he gets it, 
remains to be seen. No more important 
task faces the government than the re- 
fundments of foreign debts. Once these 
debts are settled one way or the other 
and the government knows what it can 
depend upon in the way of monies each 
year, then business both here and abroad 
will go forward on a sounder basis. 


IMPORTANCE TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Business men of the United States who 
have little interest in the settlement of 
these foreign debts little realize how much 
it means to them directly and indirectly. 
Big business in America is interested, and 
will keep a close watch of the proceed- 
ings. 

It is to be expected that there will be 
some dramatic happenings in the next 
few weeks. Caillaux will play his trump 
cards. He may even threaten to sail for 
home. But he comes here with the hope 
of making a settlement. He knows full 
well that the stabilization of the franc 
depends upon this settlement. He will 
ask for easy terms, but he will take what 
he can get in the final analysis. 

President Coolidge is not inclined to 
be hard on the European nations that 
borrowed so heavily from this country, 
but he believes that they ought to express 
a willingness to pay and to make definite 
arrangements for such payments. 

It is unlikely that France will get any 
better terms than were granted to Great 
Britain. Belgium did get special consid- 
eration, but that was to be expected. It 
was only the fulfillment of a pledge made 
by the late President Wilson. It was, 
moreover, the acknowledgment of under- 
standings which all nations had before 
the armistice and during the Versailles 
conference. Belgium’s position was rec- 
ognized even in the 14 points enunciated 
by President Wilson, and which were 
really the basis for the cessation of hos- 
tilities on Nov. 11, 1918. 

Just as soon as the French debt ques- 
tion is out of the way, the Italian com- 
mission will return to this country to re- 
open the negotiations started early in the 
summer. This will prove a busy fall for 
the American debt commissioners. 


FARM LEGISLATION UNLIKELY THIS SESSION 


The opening of Congress is a little 
more than two months away, but there is 
already speculation as to the extent of 
the legislative program which President 
Coolidge will propose in his message to 
the new Congress. 

It now seems certain that there will be 
but few recommendations for agricul- 
tural legislation. The co-operative mar- 
keting legislation proposed last winter 
by the President’s agricultural commis- 
sion will again be indorsed by the White 





House. Majority leaders believe that, in 
one form or another, it can be passed. 

There will not be a general farm legis- 
lative program, however. ‘That appears 
to be certain. Secretary Jardine is 
against it. So is the President. Both 
believe that the farmers are prepared to 
take care of themselves. 

Last month, while the President was 
at Swampscott, Mass., it was announced 
that he probably would reassemble the 
special agricultural commission to draft 
a general farm program. There seems 
now to be a change of attitude. Secre- 
tary Jardine does not believe it will do 
much good to reassemble the conference. 
It is possible that the members may meet 
some time this fall to frame a report on 
the work already done. The President 
seems to have left the whole matter to 
Secretary Jardine and to Robert E. 
Carey, of Wyoming, chairman of the 
special commission. 

Mr. Jardine is a member of the com- 
mission, but there have been no plans 
formulated at the Department of Agri- 
culture for the meeting of that confer- 
ence this fall. Instead, Mr. Jardine has 
made plans to call in individual farm 
leaders and discuss with them the legis- 
lative situation. That means, of course, 
that all of the members of the Presi- 
dent’s commission will be called to 
Washington, in individual capacities, to 
discuss the matter with him. 


PRESIDENT TO SPEAK ON AGRICULTURE 


President Coolidge now plans to dis- 
cuss the agricultural situation in a spe- 
cially prepared address in December. 
Unless it later becomes impossible, the 
President has arranged to go to Chicago 
for the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, Dec. 7-9. 
He has informed O. E. Bradfute, presi- 
dent of the federation, that he hopes to 
attend. At that time Mr. Coolidge will 
have a splendid opportunity to present 
in detail his views on the farming situa- 
tion. 

DR. TAYLOR'S DISMISSAL 


Washington is still hearing echoes of 
the dissatisfaction aroused in certain cir- 
cles over the dismissal from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Dr. Henry C. 
Taylor. It is being charged by some, 
especially followers of the late Henry C. 
Wallace, that Dr. Taylor’s dismissal was 
unjustified. There is this to be said about 
it. Dr. Taylor believed in the McNary- 
Haugen system of government price fix- 
ing, and this was not in accord with the 
views of the President. He was not in 
accord with the views of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, his chief. He should 
have resigned. Others did so. But he 
hung on. Finally he was dismissed. 

The dismissal of Dr. Taylor demon- 
strated once and for all that William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, is the 
real head of that department. The 
charges that Herbert Hoover, Secrefary 
of Commerce, was responsible for the 
dismissal of Dr. Taylor are absurd. Dr. 
Jardine dismissed Taylor of his own 
initiative. He did it because Dr. Taylor 
would not work in harmony with him. 
That is all there is to that situation, de- 
spite all the propaganda spread by the 
advocates of the government export com- 
mission plan. 

BAG MAKER AT CONVENTION 

Charles R. Decker, vice president and 
general sales manager of the Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago, traveled to Buffalo with 
the special train out of that city,-and 
was an interested visitor at the conven- 
tion. 








BAKERY STUDENTS MEET TRAINS 

A committee of American Institute 
School of Baking students met all trains 
at Chicago on Sept. 13, and directed dele- 
gates en route to the Buffalo convention 
to hotels, places of interest, etc. 
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CHICAGO 

The volume of business in the local 
market fell off last week, although there 
was steady buying of moderate quanti- 
ties. Spring wheat brands were in great- 
est request, as many mills in that section 
continue to accept low prices. The fact 
that many of the larger buyers were in 
Buffalo attending the bakers’ convention 
had a tendency to keep sales down. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was a 
fair business last week, but sales were 
rather small, with only an_ occasional 
booking of a substantial amount for de- 
ferred delivery. Demand was equally 
divided between patents and clears, the 
latter being in better request than for 
some time. Strong first clears from the 
Northwest especially were wanted. 

Hard Winters.—A steady demand pre- 
vails for brands from the Southwest, but 
no special activity is noticeable. Smaller 
lots, ranging from single cars to 500 
bbls, are fairly numerous, but no one 
seems inclined to contract for future de- 
livery at prevailing prices, especially 
when spring wheat flour is offered at the 
same level or at a discount. 

Soft Winters.—There has been some 
buying, but principally confined to job- 
bing interests and cake bakers. Cracker 
bakers have been in the market, but only 
in a small way. Sales to these factors 
have ranged from a car up to an occa- 
sional order of 2,000 bbls. 

Rye Flour.—A wide range in prices 
is a feature of the local market. Mills 
willing to accept a low price are doing 
a fair business. It is reported that the 
larger mills are quoting low prices, and 
that they are making most of the sales. 
Local mills continue to operate their rye 
units heavily, the output totaling 8,000 
bbls last week, against 9,000 in the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted, Sept. 19, 
at $4.75@5.10 bbl, jute, medium $4.45@ 
4.85, and dark $4@4.50. 

Durum.—The smaller users of semo- 
lina have been in the market for mod- 
erate quantities, but the larger buyers 
are still waiting for lower prices. Busi- 
ness continues very quiet for this time 
of year. Shipping directions, however, 
are coming in freely. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, Sept. 19, at 3% @4ec lb, bulk; 
No. 3 semolina, 3%@37¢c; fancy durum 
patent, 3142@3%c. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Sept. 19: spring top 
patent $8@8.50 bbl, standard patent 
$7.90@8.25, first clear $6.65@7.40, second 
clear $4.50@5; hard winter short patent 
$7.90@8.50, 95 per cent patent $7.70@ 
8.15, straight $7.55@7.90, first clear 
$6.50@7; soft winter short patent $7.95 
@8.50, standard patent $7.60@8.20, 
straight $7.40@7.80, 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 19-39 ........ 40,000 38.000 98 
Previous week .... 40,000 39,000 97 
WO GO: 6 6:0.600sns 40,000 34,000 85 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 80 


CASH WHEAT 


Premiums on red and hard winter 
wheat continued to feature the local 
cash market. Arrivals were small, and 
buyers bid actively for the choice grades, 
offerings of which were extremely light. 
Only a few cars of red winters were 
available, and these were readily dis- 
posed of at firmer premiums. Hard win- 
ters also moved easily, mill buyers pick- 
ing up all choice stuff. A large part of 
the receipts last week consisted of durum 
wheat from the Northwest, some of 
which was smutty. Elevators took fair 
amounts, but demand was not active, and 


holders were obliged to grant discounts 
to move it. Sales for shipment totaled 
867,000 bus. Total receipts of all wheat 
were 169 cars, against 157 the week be- 
fore, and 1,598 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 22@23c 
over September, No. 2 red 22@22%c 
over, No. 3 red 18@20c over; No. 1 hard 
6@10e over, No. 2 hard 4@8c over, No. 
83 hard 2c under to 3c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 8@18c over, No. 1 northern 
8@10c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted on Sept. 19 at 
$1.72%,@1.73% bu, No. 2 red $1.72%@ 
1.73%, No. 3 red $1.68°4@1.70%; No. 1 
hard $1.56°%4,@1.60%, No. 2 hard $1.54°54 
@1.58%, No. 3 hard $1.485%,@1.53%; No. 
1 dark northern $1.58°%4@1.68%, No. 1 
northern $1.53% @1.60%. 


CHICAGO SPECIAL TRAINS 


A large delegation destined for the 
Buffalo bakery convention left Chicago 
on the afternoon of Sept. 13. So many 
wanted to take advantage of the special 
traveling arrangements made by H. N. 
Weinstein, western manager of the Malt- 
Diastase Co., that it was necessary to pro- 
vide two trains. The second section was 
made up of 10 Pullmans containing dele- 
gations from Kansas City, for whom ar- 
rangements were made by Don C. Gra- 
ham, the South, Omaha and the West. 


CASH RYE m4 

Local receipts of rye were very light 

last week, and offerings were disposed 

of without much difficulty. Sales for 

shipment were 9,000 bus, and total re- 

ceipts were eight cars, against seven the 
week before, and 127 a year ago. 


NOTES 


C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, has 
returned to Chicago from a few weeks’ 
visit with his mother at Berlin, Md. 

EK. S. Woodworth, president E. S. 
Woodworth & Co., grain, Minneapolis, 
spent a few days in Chicago last week 
calling on the trade. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago semolina 
representative of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., returned on Sept. 18 from a 
business trip to Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager for the Malt-Diastase Co., went 
to Hunter, N. Y., following the bakers’ 
convention at Buffalo, to visit with rela- 
tives. 

John H. Moore, president of, and R. 
G. Anderson, sales manager for, the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, were in this market last week. Mr. 
Anderson was here to arrange brokerage 
representation in Chicago. 

The division of purchases and sup- 
plies, department of purchases and con- 
struction, Springfield, Ill., will open bids 
on Sept. 29, for supplies of hard, soft, 
whole wheat, graham and rye flours, bran 
and middlings, for the various state hos- 
pitals and institutions. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
passed through Chicago, returning from 
a vacation spent in the East. He also 
attended the bakers’ convention at Buf- 
falo, where he had with him O. W. Hall, 
W. C. Mansfield, Victor E. Krantz and 
W. B. Bishop. 

P. P. Croarkin and Frank G. Somers 
motored to Decatur, Ill, Sept. 12, and 
visited the Decatur Milling Co., the corn 
goods account of which they recently 
acquired for this and the Milwaukee 
market. While in that city they attend- 
ed a sales conference being held by the 
milling company. Mr. and Mrs. Croarkin 
on Sept. 18 celebrated their thirty-sev- 
enth wedding anniversary and were the 
recipients of greetings from their many 
friends in all parts of the country. 





MILWAUKEE 

Despite keen competition among mills, 
the sales being booked by local mills are 
considered satisfactory and the rate of 
operations is again advancing. Business 
is still suffering considerable restriction 
from the uncertainty of many buyers 
about the price of wheat, and much of 
the buying doubtless is forced by sheer 
necessity. 

Local mills making both spring and 
hard winter wheat flour are asking 10c 
more for winter than spring, and with 
the other markets in much the same situ- 
ation, the call for spring patent has in- 
creased. Some of the largest customers 
have placed orders for needs up to Jan. 
1, while others have named shipment up 
to May 1, but these are exceptional. 
Prices are about on the previous week’s 
level. Quotations, Sept. 19: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $8.40@ 
8.85 bbl, straight $7.95@8.35, first clear 
$6.95@7.45, and second clear $4.90@5.35, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 

While the level of hard winter wheat 
flour prices in relation to spring has act- 
ed as a deterrent to free buying, mill 
representatives claim that they have 
booked some good orders from regular 
customers. It has been noticeable, how- 
ever, that at present limits few buyers 
were willing to go far beyond the near- 
by shipment stage. Nominal quotations, 
Sept. 19: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $8.50@8.95 bbl, straight $7.95@ 
8.45, and first clear $6.75@7.15, in 98-lb 
cottons, 

Rye has not shown the same recupera- 
tive powers as wheat, so that customers 
of rye mills are in no haste to place or- 
ders. A few of the larger customers 
have been making inquiry on sizable lots 
for shipment to the end of the crop year, 
but little business has been actually 
placed. A fair quantity of flour has 
been sold by interior rye mills for 
prompt and near-by shipment, but de- 
mand is hardly equal to the same period 
a year ago. Rye declined 4@5c last 
week, while wheat averaged 1@2c higher, 
so that it is not surprising that there is 
some trepidation among users of rye 
flour with regard to making commit- 
ments. Mills have maintained prices, 
but bids generally are so far below mill 
limits that they receive scant considera- 
tion. Nominal quotations, Sept. 19: fancy 
rye patent $5.05@5.15 bbl, pure white 
$4.95@5.15, straight $4.75@4.80, pure 
dark $4.50@4.60, and ordinary dark $4.25 
@4.35, in 98-lb cottons. 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SOME. ASHES oes ccces 12,000 6,600 55 
Previous week .... 12,000 5,500 46 
WORF BOS svcteviecs 12,000 5,750 48 
Two years ago .... 12,000 5,100 43 
Three years ago... 16,000 6,000 38 
Four years ago.... 24,000 10,563 44 
Five years ago.... 24,000 2,400 10 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Sept. 19, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


7Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 72,450 64,608 14,450 18,440 
Wheat, bus.. 58,800 554,400 9,350 475.333 
Corn, bus.... 32,560 261,900 131,368 155,085 
Oats, bus.... 296,000 825,000 127,893 492,461 
Barley, bus.. 204,120 608,800 38,260 402,849 
Rye, bus.... 14,150 70,550 10,790 88,790 
Feed, tons... 1,265 1,070 4,311 4,458 


In the cash grain market, wheat alone 
made a gain, amounting to 1@2c. Bar- 
ley ruled unchanged, but rye declined 4@ 
5e and oats 1%c. The movement con- 
tinues light, and demand good. Closing 
quotations, Sept. 19: No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern wheat $1:57@1.68, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.57@1.59, No. 1 red winter $1.67 
@1.69, No. 1 durum $1.32@1.34; No. 2 
rye, 87%c; No. 3 white oats, 39%4¢c; 
malting barley 70@78c, pearling 77@78c. 


NOTES 


A. J. Carpenter, of the Postum Cereal 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., was a trade 
visitor in Milwaukee last week. 

H. F. Ackhoff, of the Oyster Shell 
Products Corporation, St. Louis, was the 
guest of local feed operators last week. 

D. R. Mihills, of the National Feed 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., called on the 
local feed producing industries, Sept. 
18-19. 
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H. W. Kleinsteuber, flour broker, wit) 
headquarters in the Carpenter Building, 
528 Grand Avenue, is back from a trip 
into his territory with reports of an in 
crease in the interest of customers in ne\ 
crop offerings. 


Mrs. Harry N. Wilson, widow of Ha: 
ry N. Wilson, who was for many years 
Milwaukee correspondent of The Nort}, 
western Miller, died Sept. 15, followiny 
a stroke of paralysis, age 50. Mr. Wi! 
son died in March, 1921. 

L. E. Mever 


SPRINGFIELD BAKERY 
WINS FREER TROPHY 


The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, ay- 
nounces that the Harry M. Freer trop|iy 
for the period September, 1924, to Au- 
gust, 1925, has been awarded to te 
Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co. 

In September, 1921, Harry M. Frecr, 
who was then owner of the Akron (Ohi 
Baking Co., donated a silver cup whi 
was to be awarded to the plant receiviig 
the highest score in the monthly bread 
contest held by the Long company. T 
cup is also awarded annually to that ba 
ery which has received the highest « 
erage score for the 12 months of the co.- 
test. Some 50 firms enter this competi 
tion, and the possession of the trophy 
greatly valued by the contestants. 

During the twelvemonth period co: 
pleted in August, the monthly award h 
been made as follows: 

Month— Name of Contestant Sci 
September 

Reynolds Bak. Co., Columbus, Ohio...9 
October 

Morehouse Bak. Co., Lawrence, Mass..9 
November 

Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis.........9 
December 

Superior Bak. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.. .9/ 
January 

Haller Baking Co., Toledo, Ohio......9 
February 

Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn..9 
March 

Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn.. 9: 
April 

Log Cabin Bak. Co., Portland, Oregon. 
May 

Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis........ 9 
June 

Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co........ % 
July 

Morehouse Bak, Co., Lawrence, Mass.. 9%: 
August 

Conklin’s Bakery Co., Decatur, IIl.....9/ 

The three highest average scores in tlic 
contest for the trophy for the period en«- 
ing August, 1925, were as follows: (|) 
Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co., 96.17; (2) 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, 95.71; (::) 
Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrence, Mas... 
95.63. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

William Fisher, Los Angeles, repr 
senting the Procter & Gamble Co., Ci: 
cinnati, has returned from a two week 
vacation motoring through central Cal 
fornia. 

Walter Malberg, of The Fleischman: 
Co., San Francisco, spent his vacatio 
fishing and hunting deer in Lasse 
County. 

Grant Redford is in charge of a new! 
opened Fleischmann agency at Logai 
Utah. His territory will include nor 
thern Utah. 

Howard Cantley, sales manager fo 
The Fleischmann Co., with headquarter 
in Salt Lake City, has returned from 
trip through southern Utah. 

H. Evanson, of the J. A. Campbell Co 
Tacoma, has returned from a vacatio1 
spent with his family near Lake Steila 
coom, Wash. 

Paul Riggs, a Fleischmann salesma: 
at Tacoma, recently was _ painfull) 
burned when a gasoline stove explode: 
in his hands. 

H. W. Sterling, of the American Bak 
ery Equipment Co., 952 Mission Street 
San Francisco, after attending the con 
vention of the American Bakers Asso 
ciation in Buffalo, is visiting various 
agencies in the interest of his concern 

P. L. Fish and J. H. Dunn, of the 
Southern California Supply Co., Los An 
geles, have returned to their desks afte: 
pleasant vacations. 

H. E. Ralston, a graduate of th 
American Institute of Baking, has joine: 
the bakery equipment division of Gra} 
McLean & Percy, Seattle. 

G. Holmes, Porto Rico representativ: 
of The Fleischmann Co., attended the 
recent convention of the Knight Tem 
plars in Seattle. 
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ST. LOUIS 

A fairly steady demand for flour con- 
tinued to prevail during the greater part 
of last week. Most of the buying is for 
immediate shipment, and evidently dic- 
tated by the pressing requirements of 
buyers, but it is a satisfactory business 
and likely to be permanent, as buyers 
have little flour booked ahead. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Shipping instruc- 
tions on soft wheat flour are coming in 
satisfactorily from the South. New 
business is fairly active, although most of 
it is for immediate shipment. Stocks are 
being kept low, however, and this class 
of business is likely to continue indefi- 
nitely. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—It is more diffi- 
cult to make sales of hard wheat flour in 
the East, due to the competition of spring 
wheat mills, which seem to be eager to 
book as much as possible. What business 
is being done is generally for prompt 
shipment, and shipping instructions on 
old bookings are satisfactory. Quotations 
are steady, and if this continues for a 
few days longer, it is likely that more 
active buying will eventuaté& 

Exports.—Export sales are very lim- 
ited, and local exporting millers still find 
their quotations out of line with those of 
mills in other localities, although this 
situation is gradually being righted. 
Some clears were sold to the Continent 
last week. Latin and South American 
markets were quiet, the trade there wait- 
ing for lower prices. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 19: 
soft winter short patent $8@8.50 bbl, 
in 140-Ib jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.50 
@7.90, first clear $6.75@7.10; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.80@8. 30, straight 
$7.25@7.60, first clear $6.40@6.90; spring 
first patent. $8.25@8.60, standard pat- 
ent $7.90@8.25, first clear $7@7.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

| MEP REUELEP RT ay f 31,100 48 
Previous week ........6+. 31,900 49 
i Ok), eR PUCTe COTE TEE 30,000 47 
TWO FORBES QHO .csuceccoes 46,700 92 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 1B<19 ccccccscscevews 47,100 54 
Previous week ........++- 48,200 55 
VORP BBO nccccccecccceces 56,200 65 
Two years AGO .......060% 52,300 67 


WHEAT 


The milling demand for good soft 
wheat is limited at the prevailing high 
premiums, but there is not enough mov- 
ing to satisfy the demand. Hard wheat 
is in good demand. Offerings are small 
and quickly taken. Receipts were 221 
cars last week, against 258 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices, Sept. 19: No. 2 
red, $1.76@1.77; No. 1 hard ~ 65, No. 2 
hard $1.64. 

MAY INCREASE BROADCASTING FACILITIES 

On three separate occasions the board 
of directors of the Merchants’ Exchange 
has unanimously approved the appropria- 
tion of a substantial sum of money to- 


ward the erection of a superpower broad- 


casting station for St. Louis, and on 
Sept. 22 the members of the exchange 
will vote on the proposition. The sta- 
tion will have at least 10 times the power 
of the station at present being used, and 
will be much more effective, due to the 
use of improved equipment. 

The cost of. erecting the station will 
be prorated among 16 noncompetitive 
organizations. These subscribers will be 
among the outstanding business and 
financial institutions of the city. In ad- 
dition to the approval of the board of 
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directors, the radio committee of the ex- 
change has also signified its desire to 
have the change made. 


NOTES 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, visited St. Louis millers last week. 

Arthur T. Leonhardt, of the Saxony 
Mills, was in the South on a business trip 
last week. 

N. L. Moffitt, St. Louis grain dealer, 
will leave next month for a prolonged 
visit to Europe. 

Charles B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., returned recently from 
a vacation in the North. 

Carl R. Pommer, of D. I. Bushnell & 
Co., is an applicant for membership in 
the Merchants’ Exchange on transfer 
of certificate from C. E. Haley. 

The addition to the offices of The 
Fleischmann Co., 4141 Forest Park Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, is. practically completed, 
and the company expects to occupy it 
within 10 days. 

Mexico, after revolutionary turmoils 
for many years, has practically regained 
its economic balance and is in an ex- 
cellent state for trade, according to the 
foreign trade bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce and based upon 
interviews with business men just re- 
turned from Mexico. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Cooler weather and the opening of 
schools have contributed to increasing 
flour sales. Demand is better than at 
any time in recent months. 
Flour prices on Sept. 15: 


-— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.15 $8.25 $9.00 
BO WOE GORE 2c ccccs 8.75 7.95 8.60 
100 per cent ...... 8.50 7.75 8.20 
CE. cccvccvccacves eoee 7.55 7.80 
Paret ClOP .cccves coos rae 7.35 
Second clear ..... re 6.65 6.60 


Semolina, 45,c lb; corn Seni $2.70 bbl. 

A total of 23,310 200-lb bags flour was 
taken to Latin America through this port 
during the week ended Sept. 16, by six 
of the dealing steamship lines that serve 
the tropics, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,400 
bags; Panama City, 1,100; Puerto Limon, 
4,000; Guayaquil, 1,000; Santiago, 300; 
Guatemala City, 2,500; Puerto Colombia, 
500; Cartagena, 250; Belize, 1,100. 

Ward Line: Manzanillo, 1,500; San- 
tiago, 2,100. 

Munson Line: Nuevitas, 150; Havana, 
1,650; Matanzas, 100; Cardenas, 200; 
Caibarien, 250. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfue- 
gos, 1,100; Kingston, 510. 

Standard Fruits & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,150; Vera Cruz, 1,500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship service) : 
Bluefields, 500; Puerto Cortez, 500. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Sept. 16, according to figures compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs 
house: 


Destination— Destination— 
BDIAFBOAR cecccce 500 Paramaribo ... 100 
Belize ...ccsees 2,049 Petit Goave ... 500 
Bluefields ..... 807 Pointe-Aa-Pitre.. 650 
Caibarien ...... 250 Port au Prince. 1,900 
Cape Gracias .. 78 Port Tarafa ... 100 
Cardenas ...... 200 Puerto Barrios. 40 
Cartagena ..... 250 Puerto Cabezas. 400 
Cienfuegos ....1,100 Puerto Castella. 50 
Fort de France. 600 Pto. Colombia.. 500 
Guantanamo ... 115 Puerto Cortez.. 500 
Guatemala City. 2,826 Puerto Limon.. 4,000 
Havana ....... 6,525 San Jose ...... 4,900 
Kingston ...... 1,511 Santiago ...... 3,200 
La Ceiba ...... See «DOR siviccoccce 250 
Manzanillo ....1,500 Truxillo ....... 100 
Matanzas ...... 100 Vera Cruz ..... 2,500 
Nuevitas ...... 150 Villahermosa .. 215 


Panama City... 1,600 

In addition to the above, 12,000 bus 
wheat cleared for Vera Cruz and 200 for 
Fort de France, 666 bags corn meal for 
Kingston, 60 bags feed for Cristobal and 
13 for Belize. 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reports having inspected 128,571 
bus corn and 20,000 bus oats for export 
thus far this month. Most of the corn 
and oats are destined for Latin America. 
Elevator stocks, Sept. 16: wheat, 441,000 
bus; corn, 36,000; oats, 14,000; barley, 
3,000. 

The rice market was firm on Sept. 16, 
with fancy Edith quoted at 6%@7c. Sales 
were moderate, but not considered up 
to the needs of the market. The follow- 
ing figures were posted on Sept. 16 at 
the Board of Trade: 

Rough, Clean, 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Sept. 16 ........ 191,201 18,050 
Same period, 1924 ........ 172,158 8,596 

Sales— 

Season to Sept. 16 ........ 47,207 105,828 
Same period, 1924 ........ 25,602 112,382 
NOTES 


McNeil Kohnke, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is making a trip along the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast. 

W.H. Ferguson, New Orleans manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has 
been kept at home for several days by 
illness. 

Demand for semolina has strength- 
ened, according to J. S. Waterman & 
Co., who report large sales to macaroni 
manufacturers. ‘ 

J. S. Waterman, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., has returned from a month’s vaca- 
tion at Montclair, N. J. J. S. Waterman, 
Jr., is back from a business trip to Okla- 
homa, where he called on the Acme Mill- 
ing Co., the Yukon Mill & Elevator Co., 
and the Great Plains Mill & Elevator Co. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Flour demand last week was slightly 
less active than in the preceding week, 
although jobbers say that from the con- 
sumers it is improving. Some fairly 
good lots were bought during the pre- 
vious fortnight, but since the wheat fu- 
tures market has shown a disposition to 
sag, distributors seem to have less con- 
fidence in values and are reducing sup- 
plies already bought before taking on 
more. The fact that cash premiums are 
still holding steady and that mills have 
not seen fit to reduce their prices is being 
cited by the brokers, but the trade will 
not be convinced. Cotton continues to 
move freely at steady prices, and the 
ability of the consumer to buy freely of 
all commodities is being increased daily. 

Soft winter wheat mills are maintain- 
ing quotations at unchanged levels, best 
short patents ranging $9.50@10 on Sept. 
18, and standard patents $8.50@9.25. 
Hard winter wheat short patents were 
quoted at $8.50@8.85, and standard pat- 
ents at $8@8.35. The blending trade 
is busy filling orders on specifications, 
which are coming in satisfactorily, but 
has not made any changes in its price 
basis, which is about $8.50 for best grades. 


NOTES 

Mack Laws, of the Fair-Hinshaw Mill- 
ing Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas, was here 
last week. 

D. P. Cameron, wholesale grocer and 
feed merchant, Hattiesburg, Miss., visited 
the Merchants’ Exchange on Sept. 16. 

Clarence Saunders, formerly head of 
the Piggly Wiggly Stores, Inc., but now 
operating nine chain grocery stores here, 
has bought the plant of the North Mem- 
phis Baking Co., 345 North Main Street, 
and will operate it. ‘The plant has four 
large ovens and may also undertake to 
supply some of the stores operated under 
the Saunders system in near-by cities. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





BIG NEW ENGLAND FEED SHIPMENT 

A train consisting of 64 20-ton cars 
recently left the mills of John W. Eshel- 
man & Son, Lancaster, Pa., containing 
poultry, dairy, horse and stock feed, des- 
tined for branches of the Eastern Grain 
Co., Portland, Bangor, Old Town, Pitts- 
field, Corinna and South Brewer, all in 
Maine. A similar shipment was made in 
1924 when all records for quick delivery 
were made. 

This shipment was handled in the 
same manner as that of 1924, the rail- 
roads concerned having agreed to run 
the train as a special on as near as pos- 
sible to passenger schedule. The jour- 
ney between Lancaster and Portland was 
accomplished in slightly less than 60 
hours. 
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BRITISH CHAMPION 
FOR WHITE BREAD 


Lonvon, Ene., Sept. 3.—One of the 
leading English magazines, The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, published an 
interesting article in its August number 
on the subject of “Bread,” by T. B. 
Wood, professor of agriculture at Cam- 
bridge University. The article defends 
white bread and endeavors to prove the 
fallacy of the belief that whole meal 
bread is more nourishing and beneficial 
to the human system than white bread. 

Professor Wood starts by saying that 
bread may be called the motive power of 
the nation, and its very importance often 
makes it the subject of much wild writ- 
ing and wilder talk. The recent promi- 
nence given to it by the royal food com- 
mission, and the interest being created 
at the present time by the actions of a 
body of scientific experts, in his opinion, 
called for a plain statement of some of 
the important facts regarding bread and 
its manufacture. 

Primarily he surveys briefly the 
changes that have taken place in methods 
of milling since about 1870, referring to 
the introduction of steel rollers by Hun- 
garian millers, their adoption by Ameri- 
can millers, and the rapid development 
of wheat growing in America which en- 
abled that country to begin to export 
flour. He says that bad harvests and 
falling wheat prices from 1872 onward 
caused a shrinkage in the area devoted to 
wheat in the United Kingdom, and 
American roller mill flour began to ar- 
rive in increasing quantities. Owing to 
the bad harvests after 1872, home grown 
stone milled flour was of poor quality, 
and the imported roller mill flour, being 
uniformly high grade, at once caught the 
public taste, especially in the large indus- 
trial towns. 

Thus there came about, between 1870 
and 1890, what amounted to a revolu- 
tion in the production of flour for 
bread making. This revolution in mill- 
ing was accompanied by a change in the 
character of the bread produced. Con- 
trasting sharply with the dark color of 
bread before 1870, the white bread made 
from roller milled flour captured the 
public taste and made the practice of 
roller milling general. Since then, from 
time to time, enthusiastic bands of so- 
called food reformers have attempted to 
set back the clock by persuading, or 
even compelling, the population to eat 
whole meal or standard bread, or some 
other kind of bread resembling the old 
home made bread of the stone milling 
days. It is estimated, however, that 
even at the height of the standard bread 
campaign of a few years ago, the con- 
sumption of standard bread did not 
reach 7 per cent of the total consump- 
tion. 

Professor Wood proceeds to describe 
the process of milling in a simple, inter- 
esting manner, making it possible for the 
general reader in some measure to under- 
stand how flour is produced and divided 
into different grades. He next touches 
on the question of bleaching, saying in 
part: “From the miller’s point of view, 
bleaching is profitable, because it raises 
the market value of the lower grade 
flour by more than the bleaching costs; 
from the point of view of the consumer, 
bleaching is undesirable, for although it 
improves the color of the flour it does 
not improve its nutritive value. He gets 
whiter bread and pays more for it, but 
it contains no more nutriment. It would 
be difficult for one miller to give up 
bleaching, because he would be handi- 
capped by having to sell a less white 
product. It would be to the public ad- 
vantage if all millers would agree to 
drop a useless process and give the pub- 
lic the advantage of a slightly cheaper 
flour.” 

The latter part of the article deals 
with the nourishing properties of white 
bread, and after many interesting de- 
tails and particulars in regard te the 
constituents of flour and bread and their 
effect on the human body, he discourses 
at some length on the subject of calories 
in order to prove his contention that 
white bread is the cheapest and best food 
for the working man, supplemented by 
milk, meat and vegetables, to supply the 
further vitamins that are necessary for 
his wellbeing. 
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TOLEDO 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Sept. 18, at $7.90@8.10 
bbl, local springs $7.90@8.10, and local 
hard winters $7.80, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.6342 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Sept. 18. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 18-19 ..........+-+++ 39,100 81 
Previous week ..........- 34,100 71 
WORE OBO ccvcccscvcocvces 45,500 95 
TWO years AZO ....eeeeeee 41,000 86 
Three years ago ........+- 34,200 71 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 13-19 . 56,910 38,168 67 
Previous week .... 55,950 34,215 61 
WORF BHO cccesecse 60,000 49,365 8&2 


43,800 62 
46,281 56% 


70,200 
81,600 


Two years ago.... 
Three years ago... 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 288,200 555,200 59,895 328,285 
Corn, bus.... 17,500 31,250 31,255 2,540 
Oats, bus.... 106,600 348,500 140,910 218,005 

The above wheat receipts include 214,- 

000 bus by lake shipment. 
NOTES 

H. K. Humphrey, formerly with the 
Colton Bros Co., millers, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, recently called at this office. 

Oliver S. White, president of the Jack- 
son (Mich.) Grain Co, and Jonesville 
(Mich.) Milling Co., called at this office 
last week. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour production in this territory in- 
creased slightly last week. This is evi- 
dence that millers are finding it neces- 
sary to increase their output in order to 
place stocks in a safe position for fall 
business. No spectacular incident oc- 
curred in the grain market last week to 
upset what confidence was beginning to 
appear. Trade is reported to be fair 
throughout this territory, with indica- 
tions of its broadening as cold weather 
approaches. The Middle West is buying 
in comparatively meager quantities, it is 
true, but there are indications of expan- 
sion that are encouraging. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
414%2c to New York, Sept. 19: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.64@1.66, No. 2 hard $1.52 
@1.55; oats, No. 2 white 37@38c, No. 3 
white 36@37c. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

—  ORPTUPererer erry 7,552 38 
Previous week ........... 7,198 36 
;, ee Beri rrrr err eee 13,900 69 
Bee PORTS. BOW ccc cveceves 13,100 65 


Inspections of grain Sept. 19: wheat, 
46,000 bus in, 4,000 out; oats, 206,000 in, 
14,000 out. ’ 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 575,350 bus Sept. 19, against 763,- 
235 Sept. 20, 1924; oats, 659,820 against 
658,120. 

NOTES 

Leander J. Woodard, aged 71, died 
recently at his home at Richmond, Ind. 
He had been with the Champion Roller 
Mills Co. for nearly 40 years. His 
mother and a son survive him. 

The English (Ind.) Milling Co. soon 
will be supplying 24-hour electric service 





to the town, according to a contract re- 
cently signed with the town board. The 
milling company installed an electric 
plant four years ago, and has been serv- 
ing the town with current on a part-time 
schedule. 

Curis O. ALBion. 


NASHVILLE 

Activity in southeastern flour markets 
remained about the same last week. Nu- 
merous small orders were received, and 
shipments on contracts were of fair vol- 
ume. Forward sales of flour have been 
considerable, and it is believed that buy- 
ers will be coming in the market again 
next month to replenish their supplies, 
should the market conditions be favor- 
able. The uncertain tone of the wheat 
market has resulted in somewhat re- 
stricting business, including both current 
sales and shipments on contracts. The 
aggregate shipments, which were larger 
than normal for August, are now barely 
up to average for the past several years. 

Active demand is reported for red 
wheat of good grade, and mills are re- 
ported to be milling such supplies as 
are available. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, 
Sept. 19, was quoted at $1.86@1.91 bu, 
Nashville. 

Flour prices rule steady, mills being 
slow in following wheat fluctuations, but 
firm in ideas. Prices, Sept. 19: best soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $9.75@10; standard 
patent, $8.75@9; straight patent, $8.25 
@8.50; first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Rehandlers report trade quiet, with 
fair sales of Minnesota and western 
flours in small lots. Quotations, Sept. 
19: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $9@9.50; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $8.50@ 
9; standard grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 13-19 ...... 162,620 112,380 68.6 
Previous week ... 163,320 115,467 70.6 
TO Be wicecsse 156,720 108,547 69.2 
Two years ago... 209,580 162,422 77.4 


Three years ago.. 169,530 107,757 63.6 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Sept. 19 Sept. 12 


a J ee eee 47,300 42,500 

rene, WED c0.2<y 2000088 676,000 688,000 

COPR, BUS cccccccccvcses 72,000 67,000 

| PT rey ee 573,000 566,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 124 cars. 

The flour mill of W. D. Goodpasture, 
Donelson, Tenn., was burned recently, 
causing a loss of $5,000, with $2,800 in- 
surance. 

S. T. Ballard, president of the Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., is at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, for 
treatment, as the result of an attack of 
appendicitis. 

Richard C. Lindsey, vice president of 
the Royal Milling Co., Nashville, scored 
a sweeping victory Sept. 17 in the Da- 
vidson County primary, winning the 
nomination for county court clerk, one 
of the most important local county of- 
fices, by a large majority. This is equiv- 
alent to election. ' 
JoHN Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers reported a lighter demand for 
flour from jobbers last week. However, 
there was an increase in shipping orders 
that served to move stocks in store. 
Ideal weather for the corn crop, with 
some rain over scattered territory, 
heartened farmers considerably in the 
tristate territory surrounding Evansville 
last week. Native wheat is coming in 
slowly, millers depending upon primary 





markets mainly for their supplies. Flour 
quotations, Sept. 18, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb cottons, carload lots: best patent 
$9.25@9.50, first patent $9.10, straights 
$7.75@8.70; Kansas, $9.25; spring, $9.50. 
Clears in jutes, first $6.50@8, second 
$6@7.50. 
NOTES 

Donald Wallace, a miller of Hunting- 
burg, Ind., visited Evansville mills last 
week, 

J. L. Knauss, president of the Phoenix 
Flour Mill, has gone to Colorado Springs 
to visit his daughter. 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
was in St. Louis last week attending a 
meeting of the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, 

Igleheart Bros. entertained 80 local 
jobbers and salesmen to a chicken din- 
ner in their new administration building 
last week. It was an informal affair, at 
which the guests were shown through the 
mill. The gathering was intended as a 
means of creating a closer acquaintance 
between jobbers and their sales force 
and the mill executives. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

Conditions in the local flour market 
last week were decidedly encouraging. 
The volume of business handled was ex- 
ceptionally good, and the indications are 
that most bakers are commencing to book 
their future requirements. Many local 
bakers and flour men who attended the 
American Bakers Association’s conven- 
tion at Buffalo returned on Sept. 19. 
From what could be ascertained, very 
little flour was booked at the convention, 
although sales of bakery equipment were 
very heavy. 

Most of the buying during the past few 
days was for immediate shipment to re- 
plenish exhausted reserves. Prices held 
firm, and hard winter quotations prac- 
tically paralleled those of springs. Rye 
flour sales showed considerable improve- 
ment. Semolina was quoted at 4c Ib, 
Pittsburgh, with sales materially im- 
proved. Flour quotations, Sept. 19: 
spring wheat short patent $8.50@9, stand- 
ard patent $8@8.50; hard winter short 
patent $8.50@9, standard patent $8@ 
8.50, clears $7@7.25, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $7@7.25, bulk; pure 
white rye $5@5.75, pure medium rye $5 
@5.25, pure dark rye $4@4.50, cotton 
98's, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 


Andrew Maier, proprietor of Maier’s 
Bakery, Lancaster Avenue, Reading, Pa., 
has started work on an addition to his 
bakery. 

Andrew S. Stauffer, aged 52, a well- 
known wholesale grain dealer of Palmyra, 
Pa., was fatally injured when he fell 
from a motor truck laden with hay at 
Five Points, Pa., on Sept. 16. 

C. C. Latvs. 


ATLANTA 

The flour market was dull last Week, 
mainly because of the continued drouth 
in this section, which is having a de- 
pressing effect on all business. Jobbers 
are not inclined to buy except for im- 
mediate requirements, as this is the at- 
titude adopted by their customers. 

Quotations, Sept. 19: soft wheat stand- 
ard patents $8.50, bakers patents $8. 

J. Hore Tioner. 


NORFOLK 

The flour market last week showed 
comparatively little activity, as the 
changes indicated were not sufficient to 
tempt buyers and only routine business 
was recorded. Western mills, particu- 
larly, report that, irrespective of option 
quotations, they have been obliged to pay 
22@23c for cash wheat over September 
options. Buyers refuse to take account 
of this difference, and consider present 
quotations entirely out of line with the 
market. Nearly all information forward- 
ed here from mills in every section of the 
country reports farmers holding back’ 
their wheat, as they consider the prospect 
of higher prices sufficient to warrant the 
payment of storage charges. 

Quotations, Sept. 19: northwestern 
spring patents, family grades $9.25@9.50, 
bakers and standard patents $8.50@8.80; 
Kansas and Oklahoma patents $8.75@ 
9.10, bakers grades $8.50@8.65; soft win- 
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ter wheat top patents $8.45@8.75, stanc- 

ard patents $8@8.25; Maryland, Virginia 

and North Carolina patents, $7.85@8.25. 
Josern A. Leste, Jr. 


WHITE BREAD EXHIBIT 
PLANNED AT FOOD SHOW 


The secretary of the Millers’ Nation :| 
Federation announces, in a recent bul! 
tin, that the Federation has resery 
space at the National Food Show to 
held in Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 10- 
under the management of the Natio: 
Dairy Association. 

It is pointed out that the show \ | 
be supervised by Dr. E. C. McColly) 
of the Johns Hopkins University, w 
has indicated the foods to be sho. 
there. Dr. McCollum and his staff w | 
be in attendance daily, and will lectu ¢ 
on the value of the various foods exhib’ - 
ed. The Federation expects that as Ir 
McCollum has taken a definite stand 
favor of white bread, and has signifi 
his desire to have it represented at t 
show, this exhibit should do much 1 - 
ward neutralizing the harmful stat -- 





*" ments of food faddists. 


ARKANSAS CITY MILL 
ELECTS NEW PRESIDEN [ 


Kansas City, Mo.—F. E. Goodric 
who has been general manager of 1 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. fi r 
several years, was elected president « 
the organization at the annual meetin, , 
Sept. 15. The company has been wit! 
out a president since the death of Maj 
C. H. Searing in March, 1924. J. 
Baldwin was elected vice president ai 
treasurer, and E. W. Reed, secretary. 





SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 
TO EXTEND ACTIVITIE 5 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At a meeting of tl 
board of directors of the Soft Whe 
Millers’ Association at the Statler Hot: 
St. Louis, Sept. 15, it was decided to e: 
large the home economics department « 
the association extensively and to au; 
ment the field work now being carric 
on. Other matters, concerning the a 
vertising and extension work of the a 
sociation, were discussed, and gener 
plans laid for the coming year’s pr 
gram. 

The following members of the boar 
of directors were present: G. A. Breau: 
Louisville, Ky; A. E. Bernet, St. Louis 
C. G. Randall, Chester, Ill; Dr. W. I 
Strowd, Nashville, Tenn; Robert k 
Clarke, St. Joseph, Mo; V. S. Tuppe 
Nashville, Tenn; Charles Doyle, Lowel 
Mich; Edgar Igleheart, Evansville, Ind 
C. Heiligenstein, Freeburg, Ill. Other 
who attended the meeting were E. G 
Marscheutz and P. V. Kolb, St. Loui: 
and O. K. Raschke, Chicago. 

NEWS FOR GRANDFATHER DEAN 

George E. Dean, president Union Stee 
Products Co. and of the Bakery Equip 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, re 
ceived news, during the Buffalo conven 
tion, of the arrival of a grandson at th: 
home of his son. 





HONEYMOONERS AT CONVENTION 

Lawrence Ortman, associated with his 
father, Charles Ortman, in the baking 
business at Omaha, Neb., was married o1 
Sept. 8, and being in the East on his 
wedding trip, went to Buffalo with his 
bride to attend the bakery convention. 





ARMY BAKERY RESERVE FORCE 

Army authorities at Washington 
have approved the plan for a bak- 
ery reserve force to co-operate 
with the national army in case of 
emergency. This plan would cre- 
ate 26 bakery companies, each to 
be composed of three officers and 
85 enlisted men, and each of. the 
units would be capable of supply- 
ing 24,000 men. J. M.. Livingston; 
vice president of the American 
Bakers Association, and director 
of the institute committee, spon- 
sored the plan. 
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AROUSED AT LAST 

RATIFYING emphasis was placed, at the Buffalo 

bakery convention, upon the recent insidious 
propaganda against white bread. It was made evi- 
dent that the baking industry, slow to arouse, was at 
last aware, not only of the danger confronting it, but 
of the menace to public health that has grown up 
through the persuasion of the “natural food” cult, the 
bran boys and the cancer bogeys. Judging from the 
indignation that bristles from several of the addresses 
delivered at the convention, the subject was one that 
at least had alert attention. Whether it will be fol-. 
lowed up by the vigorous action that is warranted is 
not quite so certain, though no doubt many a baker 
went home from the convention with the determina- 
tion to do his part in protecting the public from the 
misguided faddist. 

Announcement of Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of 
the American Institute of Baking, of the “wedding” 
of the baking industry and the medical profession, 
was of the utmost significance in this connection. 
Attestation of the “nuptial” was given by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Society, who was one of the notable convention 
speakers. It was evident from these addresses, and 
from the remarks of the e@etiring president of the 
American Bakers Association, Mr. Bolser, that there 
has been a salutary recognition among leaders of medi- 
cal science in this country, not only of the merit of 
the modern, standard milk made loaf of white bread, 
but of the dangerous trend of food-faddism in its at- 
tacks upon white bread. 

To the food faddists this agreement between or- 
ganized medicine and scientific baking, already known 
to them, was a severe blow. The only retort left, it 
appears, is vituperation. Their attacks have extended 
to the medical profession itself, so that they are now 
in the position of being inimical, not alone to the baker 
f white bread, but to organized medicine, to which 
they attribute an “unhealthy and diseased condition.” 
The logic of this, doubtless, is that if the eater of 
white bread contracts cancer, the defender of it must 
as well be broken down by disease. 

The Motive, an obscure but virulent spokesman for 
the food faddists, a champion of Branny McCann and 
an advertiser of a certain whole grain wheat in which 
it appears to have a financial interest, declares that 
organized medicine is becoming discredited by the un- 
worthy acts of its apostles. 

“Perhaps this unhealthy and diseased condition of 
‘organized medicine, ” writes the editor of the Motive, 
“accounts for the fact that it is reported there are 
now but eighty medical colleges in the United States, 
as compared with 160 in 1904, while the number of stu- 
dents today is only 17,728, as compared with 28,142 in 
1904. The most pronounced slump was noted during 
1919, when the total registration was only 12,930 stu- 
dents in American medical schools.” ' 

The Motive’s statistics, if correct, are unimportant 
in this connection. They are quoted only as an ex- 
ample of the unfortunate lengths to which the faddists 
have been driven for argument; they would be signifi- 
cant, indeed, only in. the improbable event of the 
cranks driving white bread from the menu of every 
meal. Certainly, in that case, there would be need of 
more, rather than fewer, doctors. 





WHAT'S IN BREAD? © 
AKER’S bread has a reasonably firm intrenchment 
with the American public. The rise of this dietary 
item in popular estimation is, in fact, one of the out- 
standing economic phenomena of recent years. That 
there is still room for expansion of this trend is evi- 
dent, however, from the recent government survey of 
baking, which developed the fact that far more flour 
was being used in the home than had been generally 
believed. 
The housewife has been pretty generally convinced 








that baker’s bread cannot only save her money, but 
can give her leisure. She has not been so thoroughly 
sold to the equally important notion that baker’s 
bread is all that it should be in ingredients and in 
wholesome, appetizing quality. Realizing this, most 
enterprising bakers who have had the proper quality 
to offer, began long since vigorous advertising to 
satisfy the housewife on just those points. 

The subject is one that suggests national adver- 
tising. Better bread is made in some localities than 
in others, but in most sections of this country, today, 
there is to be found quality baking. If the housewife 
does not know this, it is time she was acquainted with 
the fact. 

As has been said, bakers have not been slow in 
taking the cue, but it has remained for a great mill- 
ing company to prompt them as to the value of the 
idea. The Washburn Crosby Co. has initiated a series 
of advertisements in the Saturday Evening Post aimed 
directly at the American housewife. Trade journal 
advertising at the same time calls the attention of 
bakers to this missionary work, and invites co-opera- 
tion. 

The movement, of course, is not disinterested. 
The Washburn Crosby Co. naturally expects to in- 
crease its own business as well as that of the baker. 
But it is convinced through personal interviews with 
thousands of housewives in all parts of America that 
“some women still doubt the baker, and that more wom- 
en will use more bakers’ products when they are ‘sold’ 
on the following points: (1) that they can save money 
and gain leisure by buying bakers’ products; (2) 
that their baker uses nationally recognized, standard, 
quality ingredients such as they themselves use; (3) 
that their baker practices the cleanliness they approve; 
and (4) that their baker can give them uniformly 
pure, wholesome, good tasting foods because of mod- 
ern science and equipment. We believe these four 
points are facts about most bakers, and that continu- 
ally pounding them home will increase bakery business.” 

Most bakers put the right things in bread—pre- 
cisely the things the housewife uses. If she doesn’t 
know this, why not tell her? 





’ 


NIGHT BAKING 

HERE is characteristic wisdom in the British gov- 

ernment’s refusal to ratify what, it is to be hoped, 
is not to become a characteristic folly of the League 
of Nations. The International Labor Conference, sit- 
ting under the wing of the League at Geneva, recently 
recommended the universal abolition of night baking, 
and it was to this that the British government, in 
spite of a chorus of communist uproar, promptly took 
exception. 

The subject is one that has agitated Great Britain 
for years. It is a curious phenomenon. Happily it 
has not had a serious manifestation in the United 
States. This, possibly, is because night labor is better 
paid here than elsewhere in the world, and because 
the conditions of health attending it are more salutary. 
Certainly the health of the night baker compares favor- 
ably with that of men in any other calling. 

In the United States, on the whole, there is no 
great aversion to night work. It may be that this 
is but the rational recognition that much of the 
world’s work can be done only at night. In the case 
of bread, the public demands fresh loaves with the 
beginning of each day. Without night work they 
could not be so produced. 

But the baker is not the only one who must labor 
while the rest of the world sleeps. Those who know 
great cities may doubt that the world ever sleeps. 
Trains must be run, newspapers printed, dynamos op- 
erated; doctors must fare forth, the telephone operator 
must keep vigil, warders of the peace must remain 
alert. Without night work, could the modern world 
move? It is absurd to single out the baker from this 
great, necessary service. 





FOOD FOR CHILDREN 

T NEEDS no Solomon to know that an avenue of 

most powerful appeal to a woman lies through her 
children’s diet. She has an absorbed, often an anxious, 
sometimes an anguished, interest in what they eat. 
She is assailed, in these branatic times, by great shouts 
of propaganda from the food cranks, and perplexed 
by the conflicting advice of doctors and newspaper 
dietitians, many of whom give vent to libelous preju- 
dices against white bread, some of whom neglect bread 
entirely in their recommendations as to what a child 
should eat. 

Here lies both a duty and an opportunity for the 
baker. He knows, or should know, the merits of his 
products as a part of the diet of children. Whether 
it is white or coarse, bread is good; though few physi- 
cians, it is to be hoped, would recommend anything but 
white, milk made bread for the very young. But 
coarse bread needs no new advocacy; it has had, of 
late, far more than it deserves, to the scandalous 
neglect, even the scurrilous abuse, of white bread. 
The white loaf, that foodstuff Gibraltar of the human 
race, should get its due; its merits should be made 
audible above the chorus of branatics. 

Exploitation of the merits of white bread will do 
more than a service to the consumer thereof; it will 
afford the baker an excellent line of advertising copy, 
an admirable selling talk that should have its value 
in merchandising his whole product. Woman buys 
the bread. How can she be more easily “sold” than 
through her intense interest in proper nourishment 
of ‘her children? 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, in commenting upon this mer- 
chandising opportunity, called attention in his address 
at the bakers’ convention in Buffalo to the manner 
in which drug stores have exploited the needs and 
tastes of children. They sell ice cream sundaes be- 
cause they taste good, toys because mothers love to 
make their children happy, hot water bottles because 
they allay pain, and certain patent nostrums because, 
month in and month out, the virtues of a few ounces 
of simple and worthless chemicals are lauded to the 
skies. The manufacturers of these commodities know 
how to sell their products for many times their value. 
They use every advertising artifice. 

“Do you know,” Dr. Barnard inquired of his hear- 
ers, “half a dozen bakers who have ever tried one 
tenth as hard to teach their customers just how valu- 
able a food they are making for them? Have you 
ever seen a well-planned campaign to acquaint the 
public with the completeness of bread as the food for 
children, to teach mothers the way they can satisfy 
the sugar cravings of tired little ones with simple 
cakes, to show the public all the virtues of the modern 
bakery pie? You know now what your bread and 
cake and pie are as fowds. You have read of the 
researches into the nutritive values of milk bread. 
You have seen the appreciative reception of your 
products by an interested medical world. You have 
even noted the generous references to our developing 
industry by writers, editors and columnists. If you 
have followed the work of the American Institute of 
Baking you know that in but a little more than three 
years your institute of research and education has won 
a recognition of its splendid efforts for our industry 
and for the public that measures it favorably against 
any scientific organization anywhere. Why need we 
wait longer to take to every mother of children, every 
father at his work, every teacher in our schools, every 
member of our great American family, the facts we 
know to be true about our products, the facts of their 
purity, their digestibility, their fundamental impor- 
tance as the basic food both in terms of chemical com- 
position and as the carriers of other foods into con- 
sumption?” 

There is good advertising copy in this; and good 
business. No enterprising baker can afford to miss 
the splendid opportunity that is here offered. 
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Conference 


tional Association of Wholesale Pie 

Bakers at Buffalo was the best at- 
tended in the history of this organiza- 
tion. An unusually large number were 
present at the first business session. 
President Frank Rushton, of Rushton 
Baking Co.,; Rosedale, Kansas, was the 
presiding officer. 

An outstanding address was that of 
Simon Hubig, the veteran pie baker, who 
took for his subject “Methods of Pie 
Distribution.” He advocated the wrap- 
ping of all pies as a means of increasing 
the consumption and as the ideal method 
of distributing this product. Present 
and past methods, he said, were all 
wrong, and if the present system was to 
be supplanted by the ideal one, bakers 
would have to wrap pies. His conclusion 
was that the form of distributing was 
still as primitive as the first and original 
one used, 

“Pie is an ideal food,” he said, “so 
why not deliver it by methods that are 
ideal? Do away with the system of de- 
livery in tins, which, after being used, 
come back contaminated. Even though 
they are thoroughly sterilized, still they 
cannot be put in the best of condition. 
Tins should never leave the bakery, and 
containers that cannot be used again 
should be the carriers.” 

Another ideal step, the speaker de- 
clared, would be the provision of a wrap- 
per that would not conceal the identity 
of the pie, and would at the same time 
have the approval of inspectors and ap- 
peal to the eye of the housewife. 

Among the evils of distribution, Mr. 
Hubig said, were the price cutter and 
those who picked up unsold pies and re- 
distributed them to other dealers; the 
baker who baked at home and who ped- 
dled his wares from store to store, house 
to house, not subject to inspection; horse 
and wagon delivery, where the driver 
acted as salesman; bakers who put pies 
in closed boxes and cartons, which 
reached the dealer stale and were sold 
as fresh; the recent new method of plac- 
ing unwrapped cuts of pies in slot ma- 
chines; pies placed in wagons, uncov- 
ered and subjected to dirt from the 
street. 

Mr. Hubig was of the opinion that the 
pie baker’s salvation lay in adopting the 
wrapping method, and in advertising pie 
as a good, wholesome food. He predict- 
ed that within a year there would be 
available a wrapping machine for pies. 

This paper resulted in considerable 
discussion, and although many thought 

. Mr. Hubig’s idea was good, they could 
not see how it would be possible for 
wholesale pie bakers to wrap and deliver 
pies in good condition. The paper, how- 
ever, resulted in a recommendation that 
the matter be referred to the American 
Bakers Association for study. 


T tio two-day conference of the Na- 


A NATIONAL PIE DAY 


H. H. Haynes, of Portland, Oregon, 
made a suggestion which met with fa- 
vorable response. He propoged to des- 
ignate Tuesday of each week as a nation- 
al pie day. The consensus of opinion 
was that the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Association, the pie 
bakers’ organization and the allied 
trades could work out a plan to carry 
this matter through. 

President Bolser, Dr. Barnard and Dr. 
Rumsey, of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, made brief talks, reviewing the 
work that had been done at the institute 
during the past year. Roscoe H. Shaw, 
of the institute, also read a paper on his 
experiments on pie, which had been given 
wide publicity in papers. One man said 
Mr. Shaw should have a medal for all 
the publicity pie had received as a re- 
sult of his research work. 

Dr. W. P. Hartman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., spoke on “Standardization of Pie 
Fruits.” This has been a matter of de- 
bate and difference of opinion. Even- 
tually, he thought, standards would he a 
compromise between the high and the 
low. Canners were now working on 
standards in conjunction with govern- 
ment officials. He suggested that pie 
bakers should appoint a committee to 
co-operate with the canners and _ the 


government in working out standards 
that will be satisfactory. 


VALUE OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A matter that received serious consid- 
eration was the question of whether pie 
bakers should continue their affiliation 
with the American Bakers Association, 
which had been given a year’s trial. It 
was pointed out that many pie bakers 
had not joined the organization, and the 
general opinion was that these concerns 
should be approached and followed up 
until their memberships were secured. 
The pie bakers felt that the American 
Bakers Association had proved that it 
could be of considerable service, and 
that it would be fallacy for any pie baker 
to remain outside of that organization. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, for the 
splendid exhibit of pie machinery at the 
Armory, and it was felt that this was one 
of the finest on the floor. 

A, E. Schulteis, Connecticut-Copper- 
thite Pie Co., Washington, D. C., was 
elected president; W. E. Pittsford, 
Pittsford Purity Pie Co., Indianapolis, 
first vice president; C. W. Moody, 
Moody-Waters Pie Co., Chicago, second 
vice president; H. H. Haynes, Haynes- 
Foster Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, 
third vice president; Mendel Behrend, 
Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary-treasurer. I. M. 
Stickney, Burns-Bowe Baking Co., Cleve- 
land, and H. J. Porth, Porth Pie Co., 
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Wholesale Pie Bakers Hold Successful 


Milwaukee, were elected to the executive 
committee. Other members are J. C. 
Hutchinson, Hutchinson Baking Co., 
Philadelphia; H. J. Boerth, New Eng- 
land Pie Co., Detroit; J. P. Frisbie, Fris- 
bie Pie Co., Bridgeport, Conn; B. B. 
Vandeveer, American Pastry Co., New 
York. 

A special pie bakers’ luncheon was 
held at the Statler Hotel, Sept. 16. 





MAY HOLD MIDYEAR MEETING 

Denver, Coro.—The Rocky Mountain 
Bakers’ Association will probably follow 
the precedent set in 1924 and hold a mid- 
year convention within the next month, 
possibly at Colorado Springs. The direc- 
tors of the association met in Denver 
shortly before the conclave of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association in Buffalo; they 
favored the semiannual gathering, but 
failed to take definite action at that time. 





QUALITY BAKERS MEET 

New York, N. Y.—Very interesting 
was the last meeting of the Quality 
Bakers of America, held at the National 
Republican Club, this city. E. Kaulback, 
Youngstown, Ohio, was the presiding offi- 
cer at the conference. A number of im- 
portant business questions were thor- 
oughly discussed. Bakers from all over 
the country attended. 





NEW YORK BAKERS’ PLANS 
New Yorx, N. Y¥.—The midwinter 
convention of the New York State Bak- 
ers’ Association will be held Dec. 1-2 at 
Utica. The Hotel Utica has been desig- 
nated as headquarters. Frank A. Lyon, 
secretary of the association, is already 

busy arranging for this gathering. 








Achievements of the American 
Bakers Association 


(Continued from page 1282.) 


20-year period. The planning of a new 
building should be based upon the im- 
mediate needs for the baking industry 
in relation to what is being done and 
what can be done with our present fa- 
cilities. Our experience so far tells us 
exactly what we can do at the present 
time. The future program can be based 
on our past experience. 

At present we are giving 48 weeks of 
instruction to three classes of 36 men 
each. This is the capacity, and there 
does not seem to be an indication of an 
increase in our enrollment in this de- 
partment that would warrant the erec- 
tion of a new building on expectation 
of more students than we can instruct 
now. Therefore, in considering just the 
bread school, as we term it today, serious 
thought should be given before a big 
expansion program is started. We do 
not find a substantial interest in expand- 
ing the four mouths’ course to even six 
months or longer. Therefore, we might 
decide that our present building and 
equipment is sufficient for the bread de- 
partment. But we must pass to the 
other branches of the industry which are 
crying for recognition and support. 

SWEET GOODS SCHOOL 
E HEAR talk from all sides from 
pie bakers wanting their bakers of 
tomorrow educated and taught in the 
proper way of making pies. The same 
cry comes from retail and smaller bakers 
making sweet goods. 

The cake bakers’ problems are serious, 
and they are asking for recommendations 
from the American Institute. But I am 
classing these three departments under 
one head, and they should be organized 
as one department of the school, with 
its special bakery laboratory and class- 
rooms. The course should be arranged 
to admit students who might be inter- 
ested in only this part of their develop- 
ment, and it should be also shaped to ad- 
mit students from the regular bread 
making course on conclusion of the re- 
quired work in that department, or made 
a part of the regular course by the ad- 
dition of further time to the regular four 
months’ period. This department might 
also function as a short course school 
exclusively. I believe that the pie baker 
is also interested in sweet goods and 
cake—the cake baker is interested in pies 
and sweet goods. The production of any 
one of the three items is so closely related 


that the study of all three could very 
definitely be made in one department of 
the school. There is a possibility that 
this department might become a competi- 
tor of the bread department, but that 
need not be a part of our worries at pres- 
ent. 


MERCHANDISING AND DISTRIBUTION 


Baking executives are giving more and 
more time and thought to the proper ed- 
ucation and training of their employees 
in merchandising and distribution. Prac- 
tically every large bakery organization 
has had to establish courses of employee 
training to hold its place with competi- 
tors and other food industries. 

With the unlimited talent available to 
the institute and the facilities for gather- 
ing all information, the logical place for 
the training of leaders in bakery mer- 
chandising methods is in the School of 
Baking. Such a course was proposed at 
the first Trade Promotion Conference 


at Atlantic City, was discussed again at © 


the second conference in Chicago in Feb- 
ruary, and is now in the hands of the 
institute committee for introduction into 
the school as soon as space is available. 
This course can be made variable in 
length, to meet the needs of the student, 
including the subjects of bakery account- 
ing, sales methods and salesmanship 
training, advertising, sales promotion 
and public educational work; in short, 
all subjects having to do with merchan- 
dising, advertising and distribution. 
Thought should also be given to the 
present location of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking and the proximity to a 
number of schools with instructors 
trained in business courses, who could 
very probably be of much assistance in 
organizing these schools with the aid of 
others experienced in bakery methods 
and distribution. Short courses could 
be given at the institute by trained in- 
structors from these business and com- 
mercial schools, so that it might not be 


necessary to increase the regular staff 


of instructors. 


INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN 


The time will come when consideration 
must be given to the work of instruction 
and education of women at the American 
Institute of Baking. There are several 
thousand young ladies leaving college 
each year with a thorough knowledge of 
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the principles of nutrition and home eco- 
nomics training. Hundreds of them ar: 
looking for connections with industria! 
concerns. A few weeks’ special training 
in a short course at the institute would 
give them an understanding of the bak 
er’s importance to society and fit then 
for a position in the outside field. Can 
not you imagine the powerful agent: 
they would make for the increased con 
sumption of bakers’ products? There i 
at present no other source of trainin; 
which fits these young women for th 
specialized and much needed applicatio: 
of home economics education for th: 
baker. Some concerns are hiring thes 

graduates and training them slowly b 

experience at great expense of time an 

opportunity to both parties. Arrangé 
ments can be made with the home eco 
nomics department of the University o 
Chicago to give credits for special in 

structions at the institute classes to fi 
them for future positions in bakery se: 

vice, sales and community relations t 

work, 


ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES 


The American Bakers Association wi 
not be delivering its maximum of servic 
to the industry or the public until ever, 
bakery is within the radius of a loci 
organization which is in turn a part o 
the state and national body. The effe: 
tiveness of the local or state group de 
pends upon the abilities and experien 
of its secretary. An untrained secr 
tary is a liability instead of an asset. H 
is forced to meet the development wor 
of and co-operate with the highly traine: 
executive secretaries from his Chambe 
of Commerce, local business organiza 
tions, and’ industrial competitive associa 
tions. Without training in the way o 
his own industry, he cannot efficient): 
co-ordinate the work of his local grou; 
with that of the national association, no 
make full use of his opportunities. 

Forming our judgment from the suc 
cess of the National School for Commer 
cial and Trade Executives and from th: 
benefits to all industries participatin 
therein, it should be the policy of ou 
school to hold annual short courses fo 
the training of our association secretaric 
at headquarters. Those people will thu 
become thoroughly familiar with the poli 
cies and workings of their national bod 
and be able to translate all service int 
terms of the local baker’s contact wit 
his consumers. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


P ERHAPS the greatest need of th: 

- baking industry is for a comprehen 
Sive program of professional and publi: 
education on the value of bakers’ prod 
ucts in our dietary scheme, before ou: 
cause has been done irreparable injury 
by the harmful propaganda of food fad 
dists and by the competition of other 
food industries which are devoting so 
much of their efforts to educational prop 
aganda and advertising. 

While our present work along thes: 
lines is bringing splendid returns, it does 
not cover the field, and cannot do so unti! 
material is prepared in quantity which 
uses all available of science, information 
and talent to increase the public’s ap- 
preciation of bakers’ products. 

In addition, the institute should offer a 
course to prospective instructors in bak- 
ing for vocational and trade continuation 
schools. We have brought this to the 
favorable attention of some of the mem- 
bers of the Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

During the coming year we should ob- 
tain information on the extent and char- 
acter of the courses given in trade and 
continuation schools throughout the 
country that have anything to do with 
baking. So far as we know, this infor- 
mation has not been collected and sum- 
marized. 

It has always been our hope that the 
institute will occupy a commanding posi- 
tion in the specialized field of technical 
training in baking when the nation’s ed- 
ucational agencies are surveyed for the 
purposes of eliminating duplications of 
effort and overlapping of courses of in- 
struction. In this vicinity particularly 
(Chicago and the Middle West), we 
should aim to work out relations with 
the various schools and universities so 
that the mutual problems of special in- 
struction by those best qualified may be 
clarified. 
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Baker and Physician Join Hands for Humanity’s Betterment 
By Dr. H. E. Barnard 


Director of the American Institute of Baking 


HE wedding announcements of two 

prominent families have lately been 

sent out to an interested world. 
They record the alliance entered into by 
the American Institute of Baking and 
the American Medical Association when, 
in the graphic words of the editor of the 
house organ of a prepared wheat food, 
they “marched to the altar of absurdity 
to take their vows against natural, un- 
adulterated, God-given food.” 

Out of the miscellany which has con- 
stituted our knowledge of nutrition there 
is at length emerging a sound science 
based on thousands of studies carried on 
in hundreds of biological, chemical and 
nutritional laboratories. And this mod- 
ern science is laying the foundations for 
the newer knowledge of nutrition which 
our recognized leaders are so rapidly as- 
sembling. It is the science of fact in- 
stead of guesswork, recorded by trained 
observers whose only motive is the dis- 
covery of truth, who have nothing to ex- 
ploit and whose profit is the knowledge 
that they are contributing to the better 
nourishment of children and the better 
sustenance of our race. 

If efforts joined to this end reveal any 
absurdities or unholy alliances, they will 
be found only by the rapidly diminish- 
ing group whose scientific knowledge con- 
sists of reiterated assertions of disproved 
and misinterpreted facts. To those who 
accept any statement as God-given 
knowledge, provided it is sufficiently 
startling to attract their attention and 
sufficiently libelous to array their loose 
brain cells in weird protest against 
proved facts, there may be something 
sinister in the joining together of the 
interests on which society rests for pro- 
tection against disease and of those 
charged with the duty of feeding the 
human family. But to the sane, logically 
minded, 99 per cent who believe in the 
value of expert and _ unprejudiced 
knowledge, the nuptials of such organiza- 
tions as the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Institute of Bak- 
ing will bring only confidence that the 
wellbeing of their children and the prop- 
er nutrition of every member of their 
family is the better assured. 


AID FROM OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


W HEN such outstanding organiza- 
tions as the Illinois State Medical 
Association, with its 8,000 members, and 
the Illinois State Dental Association, 
with an equal number of members, ask 
the American Institute of Baking to 
prepare the data on bread which will be 
used in its educational campaignings in 
1926 we can safely believe that these 
most important servants and protectors 
of the public recognize the value of 
bakers’ bread as the basic food and ap- 
preciate the efforts our industry is mak- 
ing to have that bread fulfill‘every nutri- 
tional requirement demanded of it. 

And when, some months ago, an amaz- 
ing story of white bread and cancer 
filled the pages of a sensational or unin- 
formed press, no finer support was given 
the institute in its defense of the staff 
of life than that freely offered by our 
friends among the doctors and scientists. 

The contributions to the knowledge of 
the nutritive value of bread which have 
appeared in the medical, hospital and 
dietetic journals over the signature of 
members of our technical staff have done 
much to throw new light on the subject, 
and the opportunity to contribute more 
reports from our nutritional laboratories 
is limited only by our inability to meet 
the demands for papers. 

During the past year, scores of oppor- 
tunities have come to us to tell the story 
of bread before technical asociations, in 
public health meetings, to luncheon clubs, 


to advertising clubs, to groups of peo- 


ple who have a live interest in nutrition 
and who recognize the work our institute 
is doing in that field of science. 

We shall enlarge our work in this di- 
rection as rapidly as we can, for we be- 
lieve it is fundamental in every effort to 
increase the consumption of bakers’ 
products. It is no longer necessary to 
go before the consumer with the story 
of the sanitary shop, for she has visited 
modern bakeries and has learned that 
good materials, modern machinery, clean- 


From an Address Delivered Before the American Bakers Association Convention 
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ly workmen and careful methods of han- 
dling are all contained in the wrapped 
loaf. Nor is it necessary longer to stress 
the low cost of bread, for every consumer 
knows that bread furnishes more food 
for less money than she can buy in any 
other form. She also knows that bread 
is worth all it costs, and that whether she 
pays 7c or 12c lb for bread she gets full 
value in her purchase. 


A FOURTH MEAL FOR CHILDREN 


. (THE suggestions made a year ago that 


our children would be the better 
nourished if they were given a fourth 
meal has aJready caught the imagination 


qualities. But we have not yet learned 
how to tell those facts to bread consum- 
ers. We still wonder why milk made 
bread is not generally demanded, and 
fail to realize the fact that, aside from 
some emphasis on brand names as ap- 
plied to milk loaves and the really fine 
support many of the writers for syndi- 
cates have given the use of milk in bread, 
very little has been done by the baker in 
establishing the belief among his patrons 
that his bread is really the best possible 
food made, because it is rich with milk. 
The dairy industry appreciates the 
fact that its chief outlet for surplus 
milk is through the bakery. Within the 
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of thousands. On the Pacific Coast it 
has been developed into a splendid move- 
ment which is crystallized around the 
slogan, “A Fourth Meal at Four.” A 
recent nationally posted advertisement 
shows two hungry children standing be- 
fore the window through which their 
mother is passing the tempting sand- 
wiches to nourish them as they play 
through the afternoon hours till supper- 
time. The progress of the movement for 
school feeding is almost astonishing. 
The consumption of fluid milk by school 
children has grown by leaps and bounds. 
And when the baking industry deter- 
mines to use the same well thought out 
methods of iesseotng bread consump- 
tion that the dairy industry has used, it 
will see an equally definite increase in 
bread eating. 

One important feature of the work 
ahead will stress. the telling of the story 
of milk bread. We know just how 
much the use of milk in all of its forms, 
whole or skimmed, condensed or dry, 
adds to the loaf in the form of balanced 
proteins, mineral salts, vitamins, better 
grain’ and texture, improved keeping 


last few months the manufacturers of 
dry milk have formed a national organi- 
zation, and through their institute are co- 
operating with us in our studies of the 
nutritive value of breads made with dif- 
ferent amounts and kinds of milk. And 
this work has but begun. With the help 
of bakers everywhere, with the co-opera- 
tion of health officials and of teachers, 
and with the appreciation of the supreme 
value of milk bread in creating a strong- 
er, finer childhood by every mother in 
the home, we shall soon earn for the 
modern loaf a larger consumption and a 
better balanced diet. 

No feature of the daily paper is more 
generally read than the short column 
which tells some story of health and dis- 
ease, which shows seekers for beauty 
where it may be found, which tells tired 
mothers how their children should be 
trained, which suggests diets for anxious 
stouts and for discouraged leans, and 
which sanely and quietly. molds - dietary 
habits, discourages fads, and builds up 
faith in science. 

Many editors of these columns have a 
sound reputation for saneness. and real 


knowledge. That they have been freely 
using the material from our laboratories 
which Baking ‘Technology is telling 
month by month is a source of much 
gratification to us. The baking industry 
still fails to appreciate the value of the 
sound discussion of bread and bakers 
which day after day is brought to the at- 
tention of millions of readers. The 
worth of well-phrased advertisements in 
stimulating sales is fully recognized, and 
a line on the advertising pages of our 
great dailies has a definite value. Who 
can estimate the value of the columns of 
appreciative reference to the modern loaf 
which the institute is furnishing to our 
editorial friends? 


N®2 FINER evidence of the value of 

our organization of bakers can be 
given its members or stressed in an ef- 
fort to reach the consciousness of those 
who still are content to share the bene- 
fits, but not the burden of obtaining 
them, than a brief reference to the splen- 
did results which have been attained in 
our campaign to make every food adver- 
tisement rest its appeal on a basis of 
bread as the means by which meat, but- 
ter, cheese, jam, salad dressings, indeed 
almost every food, comes to the table. 
It is unnecessary to recall to you the 
splendid way in which this co-operative 
movement in food advertising has gone 
forward during the past year. 


MORE PIE AND CAKE EATERS 


Our association has often been called 

an association of bread bakers, and 
the value of the work of the institute 
and its school has been little appreciated 
by bakers who are specialists in pie or 
cake baking. But as a matter of fact 
the work of the institute this past year 
has been concentrated on special studies 
for the benefit of pie and cake bakers, 
and the program of our convention will 
provide special opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of the work we have been doing 
in these lines. 

Every cake baker knows that the field 
for expanding his business is unlimited. 
He has but two obstacles to overcome: 
one, the belief of nearly every housewife 
that her cake is better than the bakers, 
a fact still too generally true, and the 
other, the persistent idea that cake is not 
a good food for children. And of course 
the baker will have to clear his own road 
to success. He can bake better cake 
than the average woman in her kitchen. 
He has a better opportunity to select 
his materials, better formulas, better ma- 
chinery for mixing, baking and decorat- 
ing, and he can develop better methods 
for keeping cake in good condition. But 
until he becomes a cake baker instead of 
just a baker to whom cake is but an item 
in the day’s work he will penalize the 
cake industry and retard its growth as 
definitely as the poor bread baker has 
injured the sale of better bread. 

The task of breaking down the taboo 
of cake for children is too hard for the 
cake bakér to perform unaided, for it is 
related to the nutritive value of cake and 
its digestibility. Our information on 
these subjects is still scant, still handed 
down by overworked mothers who satiate 
the cake desire of their children by tell- 
ing them that “cake isn’t good for chil- 
dren,” still written in the books in terms 
of “richness” which mean nothing, but 
which, by preventing the eating of whole- 
some cake, drive millions of children to 
the sugar bowl and candy counter in the 
normal effort to assuage their sugar 
hunger. 

The true réle of cake in nutrition is be- 
ing studied at the institute. We shall 
during the next year determine the real 
facts as to the value of cake as a food for 
children. We shall, we hope, start an in- 
quiry into the value of simple cake in 
child feeding which will tear away much 
of the misinformation which so limits 
cake consumption. : 

And all that I have said of the manu- 
facture and use of cake applies with 
equal force to pie. The wholesale manu- 
facture of pie is still in its beginnings. 
Pie is an occasional visitor to our tables, 
when there is every reason to list it high 
among the staple foods. 

During the past year the institute has 
given much attention to the study of pie 
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in an effort to show the members of the 
National Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers that their technical problems 
could be solved far better by associated 
and directed effort than by the casual 
studies of independent workers. This 
work has been carried to a point where 
its worth is recognized. The members of 
our association who are pie bakers have 
found the institute laboratories invalu- 
able, the reports of its studies of great 
importance, and the articles on pie which 
have appeared in Baking Technology and 
the restaurant magazines interesting to 
every reader, and stimulating to their 
sales and advertising managers. 

What has it meant to the baker of pies 
to be able to refute the old, old notion 
that pie crust was indigestible, and that 
apples baked between crusts were less 
wholesome a food than when eaten as 
apple sauce with bread and butter? The 
development of the pie industry is but 
started, but every step of its progress 
will be based on proven fact as to the 
suitability of pie as a food for children. 
And that is the work of our institute. 


EVER before in our history has so 

much interest been taken in the nu- 
trition of children as today. And never 
have the studies of child health so defi- 
nitely pointed out insufficient and im- 
proper food as the causative reason for 
the malnutrition which retards the de- 
velopment of from 30 to 50 per cent of 
our children. 

If it appeared that these undernour- 
ished children were born of poor parents, 
nurtured in slums, surrounded by every 
bad environment, it might be possible to 
point to unbalanced diets and lack of 
food as the primary cause of these dis- 
turbing conditions. But it is not alone 
the children of the poor who are mal- 
nourished. Quite as often the poor little 
rich girl is thin, anemic, underweight, 
physically below par. 

Certainly no lack of variety in chil- 
dren’s food is generally responsible for 
these findings of our school nurses. Nor 
is it probable that there is some definite 
vitamin insufficiency in the food intake 
of the average American child. Unques- 
tionably many children need more milk, 
with its life giving, growth promoting, 
fat soluble vitamins, and more leafy vege- 
table or vitamin potent foods. And many 
more rickety children would find health 
in cod liver oil. But the usual need of 
malnourished children is more food, well 
selected, provided in sufficient quantity 
to quell the hunger calls, always avail- 
able when the body cells need more pro- 
tein or fat, or carbohydrates, or miner- 
als and vitamins, to supply building ma- 
terial and energy. 


MORE BREAD, BETTER FED 
ND more food should mean more 
bread, the bread which has been 

slowly slipping out of our dietary to 
make room for sugar, and which has been 
subtly pushed into the background by the 
host of special foods, of prepared foods, 
of strange and new and different foods 
which year after year in ever increasing 
volume flow into our kitchens from every 
corner of the .world. 

More bread for our children is the 
answer to the clinician who is appalled 
by the great host of malnourished chil- 
dren; more bread, the simple food, easily 
obtainable, always good, always the 
cheapest in price, always most desired 
by the hungry child. 

And the same bread which will win 
vigorous health for children will far bet- 
ter feed the adult population than the 
carelessly chosen, oversweet, insufficient 
quantity of food which the men and 
women of the present day provide their 
nonresistant bodies. “I eat too much” is 
the explanation of every overstout. 
What is really the reason for the surplus 
weight is too much sugar, too much 
starch, too much unbalanced eating and 
too little effort to burn off the excess 
fat which so easily and so comfortably 
smooths out the uneven surface of our 
mortal frame. If our adult population 
would cut down its daily ration one half, 
and then eat milk bread until every food 
desire were satisfied, it would be better 
nourished, more vigorous, more able to 
do the day’s work, and it would find in 
the increased bread ration the balanced 
proteins, the necessary mineral salts, the 
energy giving carbohydrates so necessary 
in well-ordered nutrition. 

































The Taste for Bread 


PUBLIC taste which has been led away from bread can be brought back 

to bread. Nutritional habits have well-defined and basic causes. 
The cry for bread which has started many a revolution, and changed 
the map of the world, was but the voice of nature demanding food that the 


race of man should not perish. 


Through the ages, bread has been the symbol of life giving food. It is 
today the leading food of hundreds of millions. All other foods follow it 


into consumption. 


When the baby leaving its mother’s breast cries for more food, it finds 


strength and vigor in bread. 


Bread feeds the men who do the world’s work. It is the substantial food 
in the dinner pails which line the roadside and the factory wall, wherever 
hard labor wrestles with raw materials. 

Bread is the common symbol of values in the market place. When bread 
prices advance, every consumer knows it and asks why. But the price of 
every other food varies from day to day, and the fact passes unnoticed. 

Bread is the one staple found on every table, and the one food the ab- 
sence of which is remarked when the bread box is empty. 

Is it not possible that the baker of bread has himself fallen into error in 
thinking that the public taste, which has demanded less and less bread during 
the past few decades, is as well fed with less bread as it would be if the old- 
time heavy bread ration were again called for? 

Has not,-perhaps, the public drifted into easy and expensive ways of 
meeting its nutritional needs through a constantly widening variety of attrac- 
tive, palatable and interesting foods, without realizing that when it strays 
far away from its basic food it invites disaster and imperils the generations 
that come after it?—Pertinent excerpts from the address of Dr. H. E. Barnard 


before the bakers at Buffalo. 





An Official Message From the 
Nation’s Capital 
By R. W. Dunlap 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


From an Address Delivered Before the American Bakers Association Convention 
at Buffalo, Sept. 16 


that have come into American life, 

that in bread making is perhaps 
the most recent, and is certainly one of 
the most remarkable. I was surprised to 
learn that, before the World War, about 
two thirds of all the bread consumed was 
baked in the home, which today produces 
not more than one half of our supply. 

That science and invention are help- 
ing the baking industry is very apparent 
by the recent improvements in dough 
mixing apparatus and humidity con- 
trolling devices. Muscle power and in- 
exact “rule of thumb” methods are rap- 
idly being replaced by more accurate, 
scientific methods and improved equip- 
ment which appear to be almost perfect. 

The probable production in the United 
States is 10,000,000,000 lbs or more of 
bread, biscuits, crackers and cookies a 
year. That means the baking industry 
enables the American farmer to profit, 
not only in his growing of wheat, but 
also furnishes him a vast market for 
eggs, sugar, milk, raisins, and lard, which 
are almost essential ingredients of the 
nutritious products of the bakeries. 

There is a simultaneous duty on the 
part of the farmer, the manufacturer of 
food products and the consumer, to get 
together and help to solve their problems 
by co-operation one with the other. It is 
already being done. That is evident 
when one contrasts American conditions 
with those, for. instance, prevailing in 
Russia. Before the war, Russia was sec- 
ond only to the United States in wheat 
production, and annually exported 162,- 
000,000 bus, or half again as much as we 
exported. Afterward this gave way to 
a deficit, and Russia was forced to call 
for millions of bushels from outside 
sources. What had happened?, Russia’s 
land was still as fertile, and her climate 
was just the same. The answer is that 
there is no co-operation between the 
peasant farmers, the government, and 
the consumers. There was no private en- 
terprise or ownership. 

I wish to commend your association in 
maintaining such a splendid and useful 
institution as the American Institute of 
Baking. I recently visited this institu- 
tion and was agreeably surprised to learn 
firsthand the efficient work it is doing. 
I learned that your industry is deter- 


O* ALL the swift industrial changes 





mined to procure, through scientific and 
practical investigations by competent in- 
vestigators, the very best methods of 
manufacturing pure, wholesome and uni- 
form food products at the minimum cost 
compatible with maximum quality. 

In marketing grain, investigations are 
necessary as to the milling and bak- 
ing qualities of wheat and other grains, 
for the purpose of determining the rela- 
tion of intrinsic values of such factors as 
test weight per bushel, gluten content 
and quality, color, texture, general ap- 
pearance, different forms of damage and 
mixtures of various impurities, and 
treatment to which grain is subjected in 
handling. 

All this is necessary in order not mere- 
ly that grain may be properly graded, 


but also that the most suitable kinds of * 


grain may be bred, introduced and 
grown. This work has a most marked 
effect on farm operations, and directly 
affects the miller and the baker. 


The cereal breeders of the depart- 
ment, particularly those engaged in the 
breeding of wheat, work with those en- 
gaged in the studies of grain markets 
and standards. In order that a new va- 
riety may be readily acceptable to the 
farmer and to the grain trade it must 
be determined, before it is distributed, 
that it meets the demand of the market. 
Otherwise it would be no advantage, but 
an actual detriment, to introduce a new 
variety of wheat which yields more than 
a variety the farmer is now growing, but 
which has a lower milling and baking 
quality, so that he would receive a lower 
price for it on the market. Therefore, 
the plant breeder and the market special- 
ist must work together to see that only 
those varieties are distributed which are 
at least as good as the ones now general- 
ly grown. 

Diseases play an important part in de- 
termining the market grade and value of 


cereals. The presence of smut in any . 


considerable quantity is always noted in 
grading wheat, and the price materially 
reduced because of it. The shriveling of 
wheat caused by rust and the presence of 
moldy and spoiled kernels materially af- 
fects the grade and market value of these 
grains. Therefore, the work of research 
specialists either in developing methods 
of controlling disease or in producing re- 


=>... 


sistant varieties is of importance, not 


only to farmers but to the grain trade, 


millers, bakers and the consumers. 

The grain trade for the past two or 
three crop years has been paying a pre 
mium for wheat having a higher percent 
age of crude protein. The premiums fo: 
protein wheat have been usually 8@10 


for each per cent of protein above 11 to 


11%, other quality factors being satis 
factory. If these prices are justified, 
is probably because the bread baker a 
mands a high protein flour for satisfa: 
tory bread making purposes. 

It has been suggested that protein la! 
oratories be established at the more in 
portant wheat markets for the purpos> 
of providing control and appeal servi 
to the trade. Such an agency would ai’ 
materially both farmer and baker, T! 
farmer could get better prices, and tl 
baker could be assured by a disintereste | 
party that the wheat he bought was as 
was represented. 

The baker could be assured of a lo 
protein content for his products whic 
require it, and a flour with higher pr: 
tein and of good quality for other pur 
poses. Some investigators claim that t! 
terms “strong” and “weak” flour a: 
principally a matter of correct and in 
correct fermentation. If this is true, t] 
great economic loss suffered by thos 
states which produce the softer type « 
wheats which are not considered so goo 
for bread making purposes can be min 
mized by further experimentation an: 
research by this department. 





PACIFIC COAST PERSONALS 

F. G. Neff, formerly in the bakin 
business at 230 North Twenty-thir: 
Street, Portland, has taken charge o 
the baking department of Freeman’ 
Pure Food Store on Washington Stree! 

M. Martinov, of the Butter Krus 
Baking Co., Salt Lake City, has returne: 
from a trip through the Pacific North 
west. 

Gust Westerdale, proprietor of th: 
Model Bakery, Tacoma, has moved int: 
his new home on Brown’s Point, a subur! 
of Tacoma. 

J. Bruner, of the Quality Bakery, Se 
attle, accompanied by Mrs. Bruner, i 
in California on a vacation trip. 

C. P. Brower, formerly connected wit! 
the Faultless Bakery, Los Angeles, i 
now treasurer of the R. I. Steen Co., o! 
that city. 

A leak in the gas fittings caused an ex 
plosion in the oven Paul Miller was in 
stalling in his bakery on West Seventl 
Street, Los Angeles. Mr. Miller suffered 
burns on his hands and face, and Miss 
Avery, his assistant, was slightly in 
jured. 

W. H. Lohan, of the Z. M. C. I. Bak- 
ery, Salt Lake City, is taking a course in 
the baking school conducted by The 
Fleischmann Co. at San Francisco. 

Ed Pickard, of the Betsy Ann Bakery, 
Tacoma, is at the bakery again after a 
minor operation. 

W. E. Southwood, proprietor of the 
City Bakery, Sand Point, Idaho, has re- 
turned from Seattle, where he attended 
the Knight Templars’ convention. 

Harry Pemberton, proprietor of The 
Golden Rule Bakery, Seattle, was robbed 
of $1,200, while on his way to the bank. 
The loss was covered by insurance. 

Robert Davidson, advertising manager 
of the Washington Bakeries, Inc., Se- 
attle, a branch of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, has resigned his position. 

Miss Maud Pemberton, of the Golden 
Rule Bakery, Seattle, is spending her va 
cation motoring in Oregon. 

Samuel McDonald, production man- 
ager for the Pacific Coast division of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, re- 
turned to the East early in the month, 
after an inspection trip covering the 
various plants owned by the company. 

Carl Hoehne, of the Rotary Bread 
Stores, Portland, plans taking the fall 
course at The Fleischmann Co.’s San 
Francisco school for bakers. 

Mrs. Fred Carlson, of the Columbus 
Bakery, Mission Street, San Francisco, 
has returned from a vacation spent in 
Sonoma County. 

O. E. Schubert, with his family, has 
returned from a vacation spent in Ore- 
gon and Washington. He is proprietor 
of Schubert’s Bakery, 1014 Fillmore 
Street, San Francisco. 


September 23, 1925 
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Bread as the Physician Sees It 


By Dr. Morris Fishbein 
Editor Journal of the American Medical Association 


From an Address Delivered Before the American Bakers Association Convention 
at Buffalo, Sept. 17 


bread in the United States was just 

about as standard as a cubist paint- 
ing. Today a loaf of bread is as standard 
an item as the money that purchases it. 
The money must look and feel and weigh 
the same, piece for piece; its ingredients 
must be always the same, and it must 
yield a certain definite value. In the 
same way the loaf of bread must have a 
definite weight, appearance, texture and 
taste, and must yield a definite food and 
body building value. To the physician 
who has to count on bread as an article 
in the diet of sick and well, it means 
much to know there is a standard. 

The scientific study of food has fol- 
lowed certain definite trends. As early 
as 1840 it was recognized that proteins, 
fats, carbohydrates, mineral matter and 
water were the components of food 
tissues. Continuously thereafter chem- 
ists were investigating constituents of 
food substances, and by 1895 Atwater 
und his associates in this country had ex- 
amined and listed the chemical composi- 
tion of most common foods. About this 
time also it became common to classify 
food substances wholly by their caloric 
value or the amount of energy that they 
would yield to the body when taken in 
and properly digested. 

The next two decades added to this 
fundamental knowledge observations con- 
cerning those mysterious substances 
known as the vitamins, so that McCollum 
and Davis were able in 1915 to formulate 
. theory of adequate diet. At that time 
they said that a diet must contain, in ad- 
dition to proteins, carbohydrates and 
fats for energy, inorganic salts for the 
building of the body and vitamins A and 
B necessary for proper growth and de- 
velopment. Later, additional vitamins 
became known, so that the alphabetical 
category includes A, B, C and D quite 
definitely established, and possibly vita- 
inin X or E necessary for reproduction. 

When considering the value of any 
food today we take into account all of 
these factors, and, as is obvious to almost 
iny one with a fundamental knowledge 
of foods, no single substance provides all 
of the necessary elements for adequate 
nutrition. Milk is, no doubt, the most 
satisfactory single article of food con- 
sumed by man, but even milk is not a 
complete food when taken over a long 
period of time as the sole source of nutri- 
ment. One of the troubles with milk is 
that too much bulk is required to satisfy 
the body’s needs. It contains 87 per cent 
of water and 13 per cent of dissolved 
substances; it happens to be rich in both 
calcium and phosphorus, whereas many 
vegetable foods are rather poor in these 
elements. Indeed, only the milk of ani- 
mals and the leafy vegetables contain 
enough calcium to satisfy the needs of 
man. The element calcium is a most im- 
portant substance, for the human body 
is sensitive to changes in the amount of 
calcium in the circulating blood. 

Quite recently Collip, co-worker with 
Banting in the discovery of insulin, has 
found that the amount of calcium in the 
blood may be controlled by an extract 
made from the parathyroid glands, which 
lie behind the thyroid gland in the throat. 
Experimenting with this substance he has 
been able to produce remarkable changes 
in the body activity, merely by lowering 
or increasing the amount of calcium in 
the blood. Milk supplies not only cal- 
cium, but also certain proteins, fats and 
vitamins. 


T ‘brea was a time when a loaf of 


NO SINGLE FOOD ADEQUATE 


HERE is no law of man or of nature 
that compels the thinking human be- 
ing to limit himself to milk, wheat, 
oranges, nuts or anything else in the food 
category. If he is really intelligent he 


will want to make up his diet of a suffi- . 


cient variety of foods to provide every- 
thing necessary for the proper develop- 
ment and stability of his tissues. He will 
want to satisfy the esthetics of his appe- 
tite and the limitations of his digestive 
apparatus.- 

Investigations have shown that fresh 
fruits and certain raw vegetables ought 
to be included in the diet to provide ade- 
quate amounts of vitamin C. Scientific 
studies have shown that the proteins of 
the muscle of the liver and kidneys are 
more valuable as a supplement to cereals 





O SINGLE substance provides all of the necessary elements for ade- 


quate nutrition. 


Modern bread having a scientifically established composition is a sensible 


food. 


Of all the faddists that occupy the medical scene, the food faddists are 


no doubt most eccentric. 


Actually there is no conclusive evidence to support any view as to the 
» dangers of eating wholesome quantities of any single article of diet, such as 
meat, bread, wheat, or any other of the fundamental substances. 


7 


Claims are made for numerous whole wheat products that go far beyond 


the scientific facts. 


7 


There is not an iota of scientific evidence that the eating of white bread, 
or any other kind of bread, will cause cancer, and not the slightest reason to 
believe that the use of whole wheat bread will prevent it. 


Faddist notions must be attacked with all the vigor and influence that the 
scientific pen can command, either by purchase of advertising space or by the 
contribution of articles published for the public good. aa 

—From the address of Dr. Morris Fishbein before the bakers at Buffalo. 





and fats than are the proteins of milk. 
Indeed, it is not even certain that milk 
provides an adequate amount of vitamin 
B, and it is known that various samples 
of milk differ as to their quantities of 
vitamins A and C. Eggs contain every- 
thing necessary for the growth and main- 
tenance of the body, but are poor in cal- 
cium and unbalanced in other food prin- 
ciples. On the other hand, oysters, clams 
and crabs contain all of the uncharacter- 
ized food substances, including iodin and 
vitamin C. The fact that vitamin D is 
present in fish oil suggests an importance 
for fish in the diet that has not been 
previously thought of. Vitamin D, it 
must be remembered, is a help to proper 
reproduction and to the avoidance of 
sterility. Finally, all of the natural, pri- 
mary food substances, such as milk, but- 
ter, fish and what not, are not themselves 
standardized, but vary according to their 
place of production and their environ- 
ment previous to us¢. 

This hasty review of the elemental 
values of some of the well-known food 
substances is indicative of the impor- 
tance of a varied diet for man. Let us see 
how bread, as one of the fundamental and 
staple substances of human diet, has been 
gradually modified through scientific edu- 
cation and control to develop as nearly 
as possible a standard, highly nutritious 
and body building substance. 


THE VALUE OF BREAD 


B READ of the past epoch had no defi- 
nite constituents. It was made in 
many instances from flour, salt, yeast and 
water alone. In other instances it was 
made of the whole wheat, and there were, 
of course, such modifications as bread 
made with rye, bread made with bran, 
bread made with raisins and other added 
constituents. 

The baker, from the mechanical point 
of view alone, is not particularly desirous 
of preparing any special form of bread. 
He likes to give his customers what they 
want, and perhaps to approach as nearly 
as possible what dietary experts think 
they ought to have. No doubt, like all 
other business men, he wants to deal in 
a staple product and not be subject to 
extensive losses by the sudden growth of 
elemental and unjustifiable fads. 

It was, no doubt, with this desire in 
mind that the bakers’ organization estab- 
lished its Institute of Baking, and it was, 
no doubt, the same principles that urged 
many bakers of large interests to estab- 
lish their own chemical laboratories for 
the study and standardization of their 
products. The result has been an — 
cation of the scientific facts that have 
been learned, relative to diet, to modern 
bread. This application caused the sup- 


plementing with milk of the bread made 
from white flour, salt, yeast and water. 


The addition of milk directly to the 
bread rather than dependence on the 
housewife to give milk to the family at 
the table is well warranted, because eco- 
nomical and scientifically satisfactory. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
milk added to bread is sufficient for all 
dietary needs; it merely means that a 
bread made with milk is a better and 
richer bread than one made without it. 
In the same way a bread made with 
raisins or other fruits provides the added 
constituents of those fruits. 


All breads furnish energy according to 
their composition. Modern bread having 
a scientifically established composition is 
a sensible food. It contains about 45 per 
cent starch and 50 per cent total carbo- 
hydrates, and its protein content aver- 
ages between 9 and 10 per cent. It pro- 
vides limited amounts of mineral salts, 
of fats and of the vitamins, but it should 
be remembered that wheat products pro- 
vide 42 per cent of the carbohydrate con- 
sumption of the United States and 26 per 
cent of the total calories consumed in all 
food substances. 


As may well be imagined, a loaf of 
bread may vary greatly according to the 
quantity and the nature of the constitu- 
ents that go into it. A bread made with 
white flour, yeast, salt, malt extract, 
sugar, shortening and water will not have 
the food value of a bread made of the 
same constituents with the addition of the 
amount of milk required by modern bak- 
ing standards. Our government permits 
the title, “milk bread,” if one third of the 
liquid used in making the bread is milk. 
A bread made with five pounds of sweet- 
ened condensed milk per cental of flour 
contains about one and a half ounces of 
milk to a pound of bread. 

Bread may be made of whole wheat 
and other elements of roughage and of 
vitamin supply that are lacking in bread 
made from white flour, and it is possible 
to prepare bread with wheat germ added 
to such an extent as to provide 12 times 
the amount of wheat germ contained in 
whole wheat bread. But such breads are 
open to certain objections so far as tex- 
ture and keeping qualities are concerned. 

The physician who is prescribing bread 
as a part of the patient’s diet must know 
the constituents and character of the 
bread that he prescribes. Indeed, the 
situation today resembles closely the sit- 
uation that existed in the drug industry 
before the American Medical Association 
appointed its council on pharmacy and 
chemistry, and before the food and drugs 
act of a little more than a decade past 
helped to clarify the situation. Today, 
through the council on pharmacy and 


chemistry, physicians are provided each 
year with a book known as “New and 
Nonofficial Remedies,” which gives the 
analyses, actions and uses of all of the 
unofficial drug products available to the 
medical profession. At the same time the 
council regularly issues reports concern- 
ing such products as are of indefinite 
composition or for which claims may be 
made that are not warranted by the ac- 
tual constituents of the drug prepara- 
tions. The variety of products offered 
from time to time by baking organiza- 
tions that seem to be more concerned 
with profits than with public health offers 
opportunity for similar work in the bak- 
ing industry to keep both the baker and 
the public informed of the actual basis 
on which exploiting of nostrumlike 
products is based. The Institute of Bak- 
ing has done, and is doing, much in this 
direction. 


BREAD FOR REDUCING 


Not LONG ago a baking organization 

issued, with extensive claims, a bread 
which bore the slogan “the enemy of fat.” 
Letters at once began to come to the 
American Medical Association head- 
quarters requesting information concern- 
ing this product and its actual impor- 
tance as a part of the diet of those de- 
siring to reduce. In attempting to reply 
to these questions, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association sought in- 
formation from the American Institute 
of Baking and from the Westfield Testing 
and Research Laboratories. 

The information revealed that the 
bread advertised as an “enemy of fat” 
contained from 29 to 33 per cent of starch 
and a total carbohydrate content of from 
36 to 40 per cent, whereas ordinary bread 
contained only some 45 per cent of starch 
and 50 per cent of total carbohydrates. 
Moreover, the bread for the fat contained 
18 per cent of protein, compared with 9 
and 10 per cent in ordinary bread. 

Clearly, from these analyses the bread 
mentioned had no special value in a diet 
for those desiring to reduce. Any woman 
who would eat a smaller amount of ordi- 
nary white bread or the same amount of 
ordinary whole wheat bread, and who 
would follow the rigid diet recommended 
in each package of the bread with special 
claims as to value in obesity, would be 
able to reduce just as rapidly and at less 
expense. These observations caused the 
Institute of Baking to make the state- 
ment that the claims made for weight 
reducing breads were misleading and ex- 
aggerated. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association supported the In- 
stitute of Baking with all its force of in- 
fluence and publicity in its exposure of 
this quackery. 


THE ALL OR NOTHING POLICY 


THE tendency to attach undue virtues 
or evils to single factors in the diet 

has been responsible for much fallacious 
teaching in public health. Of all of the 
faddists that occupy the medical scene, 
the food faddists are no doubt most ec- 
centric. The vegetarians, who attach un- 
due evils to the eating of meat, base their 
conclusions on the fact that the anthro- 
poid apes live on nuts, fruits and cereals. 
The same faddists are likely, nevertheless, 
to deprecate the facts supporting the the- 
ory of evolution, and if they do not, 
“how,” asks McCollum, “do they explain 
the meat diet of the cave man?” 

Actually there is no conclusive evidence 
to support any view as to the dangers 
of eating wholesome quantities of an 
single article of diet, such as meat, bread, 
wheat, or any other of the fundamental 
substances. However, it is quiet custom- 
ary for the faddists to concentrate their 
attention on the exploitation or condem- 
nation of some single substance. One of 
the chief shuttlecocks with which they 
have amused themselves is the contro- 
versy as to the relative value of white 
flour bread and that made from whole 
wheat flour. 


WHOLE WHEAT 


THE very fact that wheat and bread 
are fundamental substances in the 
diet of man has made the exploitation of 
cereal products and of bread an attrac- 
tive field for the exploiter. This, too, has 
influenced the manufacture of numerous 
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whole wheat products, for which claims 
are made that go far beyond the scientific 
facts. Indeed, the false and fulsome ad- 
vertising has been so potent that even a 
circular just issued by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the United States government 
advises the pregnant woman and the 
nursing mother to limit their diet of 
bread and cereals to whole grain because 
of the high mineral and vitamin content. 

Let us consider, first, the manner in 
which it has been endeavored to relate the 
consumption of white flour to the cause 
of cancer. It is a significant observation 
in medical history that the advancing of 
numerous and peculiar theories is a good 
indication of the lack of any accurate 
knowledge as to the cause of disease, just 
as a multiplicity of methods of treatment 
is a reflection of a similar state of affairs. 
Fortunately, sufficient is known about 
cancer to warrant the advice that it be 
treated primarily by early diagnosis and 
surgical removal, with possible applica- 
tion of radium or X-ray for such pur- 
poses as may be accomplished with these 
methods. 

The world was surprised not long since 
by the announcement of the discovery of 
a new bacterial organism as the cause of 
cancer. For the past 15 years the discov- 
ery of some bacterial organism associated 
with cancer has been an annual event. 
During that same period hardly a month 
has passed but that the editor of the 
J urnal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion has had submitted to him manu- 
scripts advancing new theories as to the 
cause of this malignant condition, and 
not the least among these theories have 
been those associated with dietary fal- 
lacies. 

In England the exploiters of this pe- 
culiar idea have been such men as the 
surgeon, Arbuthnot Lane, and the pub- 
licist, J. E. Barker. Indeed, even Sir 
Clifford Allbut before his death was 
drawn into the controversy in the sup- 
port of whole wheat bread as contrasted 
with that made from white flour. 

It was Sir Clifford Allbut’s view that 
the whole wheat flour was richer, that 
it had a more agreeable flavor than the 
white loaf, which he said was insipid, 
and that the vitamins are illusive and 
must be sought in the whole grain. Once 
this view was advanced, others came to 
its support, and medical health officers 
and general practitioners did not hesi- 
tate to advance their opinions. 

Arbuthnot Lane committed himself 
some years ago to the view that most 
of the ills of mankind are caused by in- 
testinal stasis or constipation. He urged 
the use of whole wheat bread to relieve 
constipation, and he short circuited the 
intestines and removed their kinks as a 
quick surgical road to the relief sought. 
It was a witty American surgeon who 
commented, “It’s a long lane that has 
no kink.” 


FORD’S CANCER PROPAGANDA 


S MIGHT have been expected, it was 
not long before the British hyperen- 
thusiasm infected the United States. 
Among the first to seize upon this con- 
ception for journalistic exploitation was 
the organ of that most erudite of auto- 
mobile manufacturers, Henry Ford. The 
man who found difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between Benedict Arnold and Ar- 
nold Bennett did not hesitate, through 
the periodical that he sponsors, to sup- 
port the view that the eating of white 
flour bread is responsible for cancer. 
There was about as much actual knowl- 
edge behind the latter opinion as behind 
the former. There is not an iota of sci- 
entific evidence that the eating of white 
bread, or any other kind of bread, will 
cause cancer, and not the slightest 
reason to believe that the use of whole 
wheat bread will in any way prevent it. 
Before making a definite statement as 
to the actual value of white flour bread 
as contrasted with that made from whole 
wheat, it should be emphasized again 
that neither white flour bread nor whole 
wheat bread constitutes a single article 
in diet for any intelligent person. As 
pointed out by McCollum, there are 
many reasons why the Americans eat 
white flour bread satisfactorily. “White 
flour,” he says, “keeps much better than 
whole wheat flour, and so can be handled 
with less commercial hazard. The Amer- 
ican public likes white flour bread, and 
I do not see any reason,” he continues, 
“why this taste should be disturbed. The 





important thing is to insist upon the 
consumption of a sufficient amount of 
what I have termed the protective foods 
—milk, and vegetables of the leafy type 
—to insure that calcium deficiency and 
the vitamin deficiency of white bread 
will be made good.” If baking techno- 
logic research is able to incorporate 
larger amounts of milk solids in the loaf 
of bread or otherwise to insure a suffi- 
cient amount of calcium and the impor- 
tant vitamins, even this charge cannot 
rest against white flour bread. 

The supporters of whole wheat as 
against white flour for dietary purposes 
argue that the human bowel requires a 
certain amount of roughage in order to 
exercise its functions satisfactorily. This 
point must not be considered without 
reference to the varying conditions that 
may exist in different individuals. Dr. 
W. C. Alvarez of the Hooper Foundation 
for Medical Research, has vigorously at- 
tacked the unguarded and unqualified 
recommendation of coarse food sub- 
stances. “Some men and women can be 
greatly helped by bran,” he says, “and 
their constipation can be cured if they 
happen to have the digestion of an os- 
trich; but if they happen to have con- 
genitally defective or handicapped di- 
gestive tracts, if they have ulcers or nar- 
row places, they cannot handle the mass 
of indigestible material, and _ they 
promptly get into trouble.” Many other 
dietary substances, such as celery, let- 
tuce, spinach and raisins, provide rough- 
age. Why ask bread to be like Messal- 
lina, all things to all men? It is for the 
individual physician, knowing the con- 
dition of the intestinal tract of the per- 
son with whom he is especially con- 
cerned, to determine whether or not that 
person ought to use breads or other 
foods that depart from the standard 
product or from the normal diet. For 
those who do not have such special rec- 
ommendation, the standard white bread 
loaf, that forms the large portion of 
bread baked in the United States today, 
is the product to be recommended as 
most satisfactory. 


THE CURSE OF FADDISTS 


We ARE a people singularly cursed 
with faddists. We have education- 
al cults, healing cults, religious cults, 
and heaven alone knows how many pe- 
culiar promotional systems. We have 
dietary faddists who believe that the eat- 
ing of more white bread, more wheat, 
more fruit, or more raisins is necessary 
to healthful living. The time has arrived 
for calling a halt to the growing proces- 
sion of slogans that tend to promote 
panaceas for health and wellbeing. We 
are admonished at every turn to eat 
more bread, to drink more milk, to buy 
more raisins, to consume more apples, 
to confine ourselves to whole wheat, to 
try some bran, or to add one or another 
of a dozen different items to our daily 
regimen. Many persons have a limited 
tolerance for a food like raisins, and the 
victim of chronic inflammation of the in- 
testines may hesitate to secure his iron 
through a “mixture of sugar and skins,” 
as one caustic commentator characterized 
this confection. 

The starchy foods, wheat, corn, rice 
and potatoes, are universal sources of 
food for the body. Bread, the very staff 
of life, gives that feeling of satisfaction 
following eating that is an important 
factor in a suitable diet. One should not 
urge the sedentary, the deskridden, or 
any other muscularly ‘inactive person to 
eat more meat or more wheat or to in- 
crease his bread supply. Americans to- 
day tend more and more to suffer with 
obesity or overweight. It is the opinion 
of those best informed that overweight 
is one of the most important factors in 
shortening the span of human.life. Phy- 
siologists have established the fact that 
a meal composed largely of cereals is 
passed through the stomach within one 
and a half hours, whereas the inclusion 
of meat will prolong the time two or 
three hours. In recommending a diet 
of cereals and starchy foods as compared 
with meats, fats and cheese, these things 
must be taken into account by the physi- 
cian. 

CONCLUSION 


The scientific physician welcomes the 
establishment of a standard loaf of bread 
made according to the best scientific evi- 
dence as to what is demanded in bread 
by the taste of the public, by our knowl- 
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edge of nutrition and of the mysterious 
vitamins. Such a product can be includ- 
ed in diets for both the sick and for the 
well with a clear understanding of the 
effect that it may have on digestion and 
growth. The physician opposes the pro- 
motion of any single article of diet ac- 
cording to the “all or nothing policy” as 
the one substance important to health 
or the control of disease. 

In efforts at education of the public, 
which the modern physician believes is 
the most important factor in lengthen- 
ing the span of life, faddist notions must 
be attacked with all the vigor and influ- 





ence that the scientific pen can command, 
either by purchase of advertising space 
or by the contribution of articles pub- 
lished for the public good. 

The baking industry of this country, 
in its scientific study of bread and bread 
making, and in its promotion of such 
ideals, may be assured of medical sup- 
port. The time is near at hand when 
the compliment given by Don Quixote to 
a knight of his acquaintance may be 
used without fear of attack from any 
meticulous critic. The Don remarked to 
his squire, Sancho Panza, “He is as good 
as good bread.” 








A Woman’s View of Baking 
By Mrs. Walter McNabb Miller 


Chairman of Public Welfare, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


From an Address Delivered Before the American Bakers Association Conventio» 
at Buffalo, Sept. 16 





Mrs. Walter McNabb Miller 


T IS a distinct pleasure to meet the 

representatives of a great commercial 

interest like the baking industry, 
which plays so large a part in woman's 
recognized industry, that of home mak- 
ing. Its development, its methods and 
its aims have a definite appeal to her 
because of the fact that at one time they 
were of her own special domain and un- 
Ger her control. 

Of all organized industries, this one 
contributes most largely to the welfare 
of society and intrigues the interest of 
the club women, and for that reason I 
am here today to bring you greetings 
from the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the largest body of organized 
women in the world, with some 3,000,000 
members functioning through local, 
county, district and state divisions, and 
growing so rapidly that its influence is 
one with which to reckon. 

Its public welfare department, of 
which I am chairman, concerns itself 
with questions of modern industry as it 
affects the home and society, and there- 
fore has a more than passing interest 
in understanding the baking industry 
and in interpreting its aims to the wom- 
en of the country, thus promoting a more 
cordial co-operation between those who 
sell and those who buy. 


As nine tenths of the buying is now 
done by woman, the present development 
of her relation to the great industries 
in this capacity is in marked contrast 
to her old réle of a producer in the 
home. Woman, herself, has not been re- 
sponsible for this changing order, though 
in bringing about certain changes she has 
played a conspicuous part. Roughly 
speaking these changes have been 





brought about by world exploration and 
migration, war, the invention of prirt- 
ing, machinery and the industrial revo! u- 
tion, which is evolution rather than r \- 
olution, and various economic chang: s. 


WOMAN, THE BUYER 


TT HE resulting total of these changes 

is that, today, emphasis is being } it 
upon woman the consumer, or, to be more 
exact, woman the buyer, rather than up- 
on woman the producer. 


This new emphasis, and woman’s fa |- 
ure to meet its demands, have shown tiie 
need of educating her for her new jb 
in such a way that her value to socie'y 
as a home maker should not be lost, but 
her old activities translated in terms of 
the new. In this education for new a- 
tivities she must learn to deal with fav- 
tors never before recognized as pertai:- 
ing to her work, and must include such 
subjects as transportation as it affec's 
cost of living, marketing, intensive a:l- 
vertising campaigns—which so oft n 
confuse real with false values—as we!l 
as many others, all calling for a compr:- 
hension by woman of their relation ‘o 
her particular work of running a honiec 
efficiently. 

One significant change resulting fron 
her new political status has been her rev- 
ognition of the increasing extent to whi: h 
government concerns itself with soci! 
welfare and of the power which the vo'e 
ty her in promoting legislation to ths 
end. 

The federation’s first entrance into av- 
tive legislation was in the pure food can - 
paign, when they joined forces with pe: 
sons who were working for an “hone:| 
label” on manufactured goods, thus ho} 
ing, by making misbranding punishab!: 
under federal law, that the food mam 
factured outside the home and broug! 
to the table as a finished product mig! 
give a guaranty of protection to buy« 
and consumer. 

This campaign, followed as it was b 
the agitation for state laws to confor: 
with the federal law, quickened woman’ 
interest in national and state activitie 
and awakened her desire for a share i 
governmental housekeeping. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


THE Department of Public Welfar 

including as it does the divisions 0: 
child welfare, public health, problem 
of industry, problems of delinquency 
narcotics and Indian welfare, touche 
closely all community life. The chil: 
welfare and public health divisions ar: 
leading in urging a survey of the law 
of a community as they affect the healt! 
of the people, especially that of chil 
dren. Food regulation, garbage collec 
tion, smoke abatement, housing laws, re 
porting of contagious diseases, play 
ground facilities, factory regulations 
working papers, etc., all come within th« 
extent of the survey. A new department. 
the American home, deals even mor< 
closely with matters of interest to the 
baking industry, as it includes home eco- 
nomics, with its subdivision of nutrition 
This department recognizes the faci 
that the modern home must meet moder: 
needs and demands, and therefore can- 
not be built or run as the home of 2 
years ago. 


Changing conditions, especially in 
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cities, allow very few families to raise 
their own vegetables, own their own cow, 
and make their own bread, jellies and 
jams, but this fact is not yet fully recog- 
nized in the education of the girl; so this 
department is trying to bridge the gap, 
pending a wider comprehension by the 
general public. 

The same old obligation of the home 
maker to see that her children are prop- 
erly fed, clothed, housed and trained 
rests upon her, but the methods to be 
employed have changed. Schools of 
modern salesmanship are multiplying, 
ind if they are to be judged by the few 
books I have examined, the underlying 
motive is to make the “prospect” buy 
whether he needs the goods or not. One 
juestions the fairness of such advertis- 
ing methods, and the federation is doing 
its utmost to create an interest in its 
nembers in what to buy, where to buy 
ind how to buy, including instructions in 
vhat not to buy, hoping in this way to 
srovide a class of discriminating buyers 
who can resist the wiles of the tempter. 

Fortunately your industry has a prod- 
ict which people want and must have, 
ind there is no other agency, save the 
dairy, so directly affecting the American 
ome as is the great baking industry. 


HIGH QUALITY BREAD PAYS 


1,3 ORTUNATELY, also, your leaders 
have recognized that clean, whole- 
ome bread of high quality pays a sure 
lividend, and are trying to convince even 
the small producers in the industry of 
his fact. 
Best of all, and a feature on which I 
ant to congratulate you, is the work 
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of your American Institute of Baking 
under Dr. Barnard, which is bound to be 
of tremendous value, not only to the bak- 
ing industry, but to the American home. 
Its research work will give you a sound 
basis for advertising, as well as for im- 
proving your product, and I can see real 
co-operation between the staff of the in- 
stitute and the educational group of 
our federation. 

More and more the federation is realiz- 
ing that the great industrial groups up- 
on whom all society depends can do more 
for the public welfare than any so-called 
welfare group, if only industry realizes 
that it exists primarily to serve society 
and only secondarily for profit. Not 
that profit should be forgotten, for sure- 
ly the laborer is worthy of his hire, but 
there are higher and more permanent 
satisfactions than money making. 

If the women of the country arise and 
call you blessed because of what you have 
done in rc -asing to them a certain 
amount of time and energy for mental 
and spiritual development; if the. little 
children rejoice because they receive, 
from your hands, bread and not a stone; 
if the hard pressed wage earner finds 
his dollar goes a little farther because in 
your great organized service you furnish 
the maximum nourishment for the mini- 
mum price,—have you not just reason to 
be proud? 

We, the women of this new world, with 
our desire to fit ourselves for our new 
job, welcome this spirit in industry and 
promise you our sympathetic co-opera- 
tion in promoting an understanding be- 
tween the new type of industry and the 
new home which it serves. 








The Importance of a Strong State Association 
By Eugene Lipp 


President Associated’ Bakers of Illinois 


From an Address Delivered Before the American Bakers Association Convention 
at Buffalo, Sept. 15 


J. HERE are only a certain number of 
bakers who can, or will, take an in- 
terest beyond their direct market. 

When we figure it out, there are no in- 
terests as important as the direct inter- 
ests that lie within the competitive mar- 
kets in which each baker must strive to 
make his living. The baking business is 
well defined as a “local industry.” 
‘lariffs, freight rates, and such national 
questions have but an indirect influence 
on the individual baker. Sectional pros- 
perity or adversity reflects only on those 
members of the baking industry engaged 
in that section. 

The anthracite coal strike, for instance, 
can affect directly the manufacturers and 
industries that make commodities for na- 
tional distribution, while it will only af- 
fect those bakers local to the strike area. 
We have found in Illinois during the 
last several years that the southern sec- 
tion, where coal mining is the chief in- 
dustry, has not enjoyed the prosperity 
prevailing in other parts of the state. 
The local bakers have shared in that sec- 
tional industry, and, being such, the other 
fact of intense local interest as against 
any wider interest must follow. 

The traditional state association has 
failed to adjust itself to that fact. It is 
not hard to prove that this error has 
been the chief reason for the failure of 
all associations above the city local asso- 
ciations to function properly and gain to 
themselves even a fair representation of 
the trade on their membership rolls. We 
have had wonderfully successful: local as- 
sociations in the larger cities of a state, 
while the state associations have been 
either notoriously weak or at times non- 
existent. The state association covered 
more than one natural competitive area, 
and its machinery was arranged to care 


for but a few all-inclusive activities, - 


mostly social and including an annual 
convention, with at times a divided inter- 
est in a proposed state law affecting the 
trade. 

The old style state associations have 
lingered or declined from year to year, 
one convention reflecting the social suc- 
cess of the previous one, and the attend- 
ance at the convention supplying 90 per 
cent or more of the enrolled membership 
for that fiscal year. The convention gen- 





often problems of decided interest were 
talked over, and resolutions passed 
against certain of our trade evils—and 
that ended it. Some of them adopted 
beautiful codes of ethics. But few of 
the associations ever got out and really 
worked for the peace and progress we 
so earnestly desire. 


FoR a good many years I acted as 

president of the South Side Master 
Bakers’ Association. Through this posi- 
tion I was brought into intimate contact 
with the other associations in our city, 
notably the Chicago’ Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation. I also had opportunity to 
meet with the officers of the local asso- 
ciations in other cities. All these local 
associations do good work, and all of 
them are always actively engaged. 

Believing in the need of a strong state 
association, the Chicago association some 
years ago secured a revision of the con- 
stitution of the Illinois association, and 
joined them in groups. This brought 
some real strength to the membership 
roll of the state, and also to the treasury. 
Few of these neighborhood bakers would 
have joined the state association as indi- 
vidual members, because their direct in- 
terests were local and not statewide. I 
had always been a member of the state 
association, along with a few other Chi- 
cago bakers, and had taken an interest 
in its progress, knowing that at times 
we needed it very much. 

We found that not even a strong mem- 
bership roll without work would keep up 
interest in the state association. At the 
1924 convention I was invited to accept 
a nomination for the presidency. I 
agreed only on condition that we would 
face the facts and leave out the apple 
s uce. A few of the downstate members 
and a group of hardworking city bakers 
pledged their help, and so we went to it. 
We built up a strong state association, 
and incidentally we found out a lot about 
the baking business that we only sus- 
pected before. The only way it was ac- 
complished was through recognizing the 
one big fact that the baker was primarily 
interested in his own local market. We 
held meetings within these local markets, 
and discussed the questions that these 
bakers were interested in, and you know 
what those questions were and are, and 
what they always will be. 
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= HE importance of a state association 

lies in its ability to function as a 
clearing house of grief. Grief is seldom 
if ever statewide. Most of it is due to 
the peculiar fact that few of the bakers 
know one another as business men. They 
have no idea what the other baker is 
thinking about, or how he figures his 
costs, or whether he desires to pay his 
bills, or whether he runs his own business 
or lets his drivers run it for him. The 
coming of hard roads and joyriding de- 
livery routes has brought bakers into 
competition from distances never before 
reached. The trade is most highly com- 
petitive from the baker’s standpoint, and 
most highly speculative from a creditor’s 
standpoint. Most of the bakers, through 
ignorance, hinder each other and upset 
one another’s programs. After a short 
experience we were convinced that only 
through the decentralization of the state 
association, allowing work to be carried 
on in local areas, could it ever render 
service and gather strength and earn 
support. 

Now the Illinois association is working 
effectively, and earning a place in the 
consideration of the bakers of the state. 
We find no large and burning questions 
of the hour of statewide significance. We 
do not find questions of local importance. 
Baking is a highly competitive business, 
and always will be. The very large 
bakers of state and interstate size have 
no monopoly on unfair trade practices ; 
the smaller bakers get the same large- 
sized ideas and are apt to copy the big 
brother of the family. Through district 
meetings these sinners of small size can 
be reasoned with, The larger operators 
are many of them at the age where they 
are wearing their first long pants, and 
have not yet reached the age of discre- 
tion. We have hopes that some day they 
will fit the long pants they have assumed, 
and settle down as decent members of 
the family and a credit to the business. 
The little brothers are prone to start a 
fight among themselves. The state asso- 
ciation can act as peacemaker, and do a 
good job. The importance of a strong 
state association is felt whenever it can 
go out into a district and patch up these 
constantly recurring family quarrels. 
Our worst trouble has been with these 
big brothers who have quit the family 
and taken a room at the hotel. They 


won’t admit they belong to the family 
any more-——and that is bad business. 


STRONG state association can 

readily handle certain troubles, and 
can also police the border zones where 
competitive areas meet and cross. Dis- 
trict associations, without the state tie- 
up, would lose a great deal of their pos- 
sible effectiveness. Our secretary is 
strictly a field worker, and a great deal 
of his visiting is done along these border 
lines. Every member of a district asso- 
ciation is welcome to attend and take 
part in any of the other district meetings 
that may affect him. The state officers 
also have a more nearly neutral position, . 
and this is recognized and enables them 
to arbitrate a family squabble. They 
have no competitive interest to further, 
and it doesn’t matter. much to them who 
has been pulling the dirty stuff or who 
did it first. Generally it was a driver or 
undiplomatic statement from a grocer, 
anyhow, but the association, through its 
official, is interested in getting dirty work 
stopped, not in assessing blame. 





DISTRICT ASSOCIATION URGED 
TO JOIN STATE BAKERS’ BODY 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A meeting of the Tri- 
Cities Association of Bakers, which in- 
cludes bakers from the cities of Rock 
Island and Moline in Illinois, and Daven- 
port in Iowa, was held in Moline on 
Aug. 26. 

George Chussler, Jr., secretary of the 
Illinois Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, was present, and he urged upon 
those members attending the meeting the 
desirability of the district association 
joining the state association. He point- 
ed out that their decision to do so would 
form yet another link in the great chain 
of Illinois district associations which, he 
explained, was proving of inestimable 
value to the small baker. He also brought 
a message from Eugene Lipp, president 
of the state organization, urging the Tri- 
Cities association to affiliate with the 
larger body. 








Herbert Hoover has said that “next 
to war, the greatest source of economic 
waste in our national life is needless 
litigation.” 














Eugene Lipp, President of the Associated Bakers of Illinois 
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Trade Promotion Service for the 
Baking Industry 


The following paragraphs are taken 
from the annual report of L. A. Rumsey, 
for the trade promotion committee of the 
American Bakers Association: 


entered upon its second year of or- 
ganized service for the baking in- 
dustry as a separate department, with 
offices in the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. A review of the past year’s work 
. shows it to have been so intimately con- 
nected with the educational and scien- 
tific departments of the institute on the 
one hand and with the association or- 
ganization on the other that it is impos- 
sible to report the many varied activities 
as separate and distinct projects. 
During the past year we have seen the 
scattered co-operation of food manufac- 
turers and of their associations in adver- 
tising, publicity and public education, all 
consolidated into one general policy. 
That this tightening of the bonds of 
friendship and promotion of a sympa- 
thetic understanding between the food 
industries has been immensely helpful to 
our own industry is plain from the events 
of the past year. The outward evidence 
may be seen in our national magazines 
and food trade journals, almost none of 
which appear without some advertising 
or reading matter which features bakers’ 
products. Examples of this work by in- 
dividual organizations, among them 
Kraft Cheese Co., Bay State Milling Co., 
Sperry Flour Co., Washburn Crosby Co. 
and Waters-Genter Co., have been called 
to the attention of association members 
during the year. The field of this co-op- 
erative effort is now being extended to 
the advantage of those products of the 
pie baking and cake baking divisions of 
our industry. An increasing number of 
advertising campaigns, planned on this 
basis, are being announced for 1926. 


T's trade promotion department has 


IMPROVED POSITION AMONG STANDARD FOODS 


HE trade promotion department was 
instrumental in bringing about the 
first conference of the standard foods 
group, when fourteen executives repre- 
senting nine food industries met on Feb. 
9 in Chicago. Out of this informal con- 
ference came the conviction that the 
standard foods must develop their right- 
ful markets together, mutually protect- 
ing each other against fraudulent propa- 
ganda or faddists’ attacks, and joining in 
a common effort to educate the general 
public to the true health value of stand- 
ard foods. The important place of bak- 
ers’ products in the American diet is 
now recognized by each group. Instead 
_ of competitive publicity, the food indus- 
tries are now preparing educational ex- 
hibits in co-operation with each other. 
The great food show to be held in 
October under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Dairy Association will demon- 
strate the importance of millers’ and 
bakers’ products under the direction of 
no less an authority than Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum, of Johns Hopkins University. 
This health food show is expected to be 
the first of a series in different parts of 
the country, designed to supplant the 
undesirable type of food show now com- 
monly promoted by special interests for 
profit. It has the support of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and of all rec- 
ognized public health groups. 


BAKERY COST ACCOUNTING 


BETTER knowledge of bakery costs 

has been made imperative by chang- 
ing competitive conditions. Numerous 
requests from bakers for information on 
modern accounting practice or for sam- 
ple sheets of the institute accounting sets 
have been complied with. Whenever pos- 
sible these were also referred to some 
recognized bakery accounting service. 
The supply of accounting sets prepared 
some years ago for the association are 
practically exhausted, and this depart- 
ment has welcomed the co-operation of 
F. M. Pingree, of the research depart- 
ment of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., in studying the modern methods in 
use in the baking industry for all kinds 
and sizes of plants. Out of the informa- 
tion and data collected, the Burroughs 
company has compiled a simplified ac- 


counting practice, prepared in booklet 
form. 

While designed for machine posting, 
the plan is based on fundamental prin- 
ciples which make it applicable to any 
form of handling. These booklets, with 
explanatory copy, are now ready for 
demonstration to all bakers by the Bur- 
roughs company. 

Successful application of similar plans 
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to the business of grocers, druggists and 
garage owners leads us to anticipate that 
this service to bakers will prove equally 
valuable. This development is not in 
competition with bakery accounting serv- 
ices already established, but is designed 
to co-ordinate with their work in the 
interests of economy and efficiency. 


XCELLENT relations have been es- 
tablished with the National Grocers’ 
Association during the year. Some prog- 
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ress has been made on a project involv- 
ing the baker-grocer relationship, name- 
ly, the problem of more economical mer- 
chandising through the grocery store. A 
recent questionnaire to association mem- 
bers voted this the most important of all 
the suggested topics for conference dis- 
cussions. It is hoped, therefore, that an 
independent survey of grocery stores and 
their merchandising methods can _ be 
made by the trade promotion department 
the coming year. The information ob- 
tained can then be brought up for dis- 
cussion at the regular February confer- 
ence in 1926. 

It was the privilege of this department 
to render real service to the American 
Child Health Association, Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, president, by bringing to its 
support the co-operation of commercial 
organizations in making Child Health 
Day on May 1 an unprecedented success. 

More effective co-operation with the 
Near East Relief is being carried out 
this year. Your committee feels that 
this movement should receive the support 
of an industry which represents the 
most important single article of diet in 
restoring life and health to more than 
300,000 orphaned and destitute children 
who are the innocent victims of anti- 
Christian oppression in Europe. 


PROGRAM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


OUNDATIONS have been laid for a 

comprehensive program to increase 
the consumption of all bakers’ products 
to keep step with the growth of our in- 
dustry. 

It involves the backing of a more close- 
ly organized baking industry; it assumes 
the co-operation of our allied industries; 
it requires the support of our associated 
standard food organizations; and it must 
be founded on scientific facts. Such a 
program must be largely one of public 
education, and it is in this direction that 
the most progress has been made. The 
time devoted to baking science and nutri- 
tion study in the American Institute of 
Baking is justified when the knowledge 
gained can be applied toward public edu- 
cation for the good of the industry. 

In recognition of its position as an 
authoritative source of information, we 
have been asked to prepare the outline 
and actual material for the educational 
program on foods by the Illinois state 
medical and dental associations. All the 
public health agencies of the state, lay 
and professional, have been brought to- 
gether under the direction of one or- 
ganization in order effectively to dis- 








Spreading the Gospel of Kansas Wheat 


The Kansas Wheat Float at Buffalo 





HE fame of Kansas wheat was spread during the Buffalo convention of 
+ the American Bakers Association and its affiliated bodies in a unique 

and striking manner. A large auto truck, converted into the semblance 
of a huge loaf of bread, surrounded by a field of Kansas wheat, covered 
every portion of the city, particularly the vicinity of the convention hall and 
the business district. A bevy of Kansas wheat girls occupied places inside the 
loaf and tossed two-ounce sacks of wheat into the crowds which were attracted 
by the truck. In addition, 20,000 balloons were distributed to tell the mes- 
sage of Kansas wheat, half of them being inflated and released to float far 
and wide and the others being distributed at various functions of the con- 
vention week or tossed into the crowds that saw the float. 
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tribute the labor of health work and food 
education this year. 

This same plan of education can be 
extended to other states, in co-ordina- 
tion with state and county medical asso- 
ciations, boards of public health, women’s 
clubs, parent teachers’ associations, and 
other educational organizations. The 
school exhibits, booklets, posters, or any 
physical material will, therefore, he 
available to all bakers’ clubs or similar 
local organizations for the purpose of 
promoting public recognition and use of 
health food products in co-operation with 
local or state health agencies. 

The present facilities in the School of 
Baking are adjudged by the institute 
committee to be inadequate for extension 
of instruction to include courses in salés- 
manship, merchandising, distribution or 
bakery advertising. Until the proposed 
addition to the present school makes-suf- 
ficient space available for the much need- 
ed sweet goods school, this and other de- 
sirable courses must remain in prospect. 

Baking companies of size are findi: 
it necessary to hold classes for the trai 
ing of their employees. The institute «|- 
ready has the promise of assistance an 
instruction from enough of the many 
teachers of business education in Chicay: 
to afford the school the best of speci 
talent. Much valuable data and infor- 
mation are being assembled by the de- 
partment in anticipation of that need. 


8 


To 





BALTIMORE BAKERS MEET 
CHAIN STORE COMPETITION 


Battimore, Mp.—Local bakers are 
keeping a stiff upper lip, regardless «{ 
the fact that ingredients and labor are 
still high and profits small. The mediui 
and small bakers are fighting it out wit ' 
the chain stores, their worst competitor. 

The cracker and cake bakers and chain 
stores have been good buyers of flour, 
which would indicate that they are loo! 
ing for an active fall trade. Bakers wh» 
are making a house to house canvass for 
custom, specializing in selling and deliv- 
ering bread direct to consumers, seem to 
be on the right track, and this may prov« 
to be the final solution of the whole bread 
business, thus putting the bread man 0: 
a par with the publisher, the milkmay 
and the iceman. 

A group of chain stores here which 
having great success with its own baker) 
products offers a 16-oz loaf of w 
wrapped bread for 6c, a large wrappe:! 
loaf for 10c, a real rye loaf for 9c, 
raisin loaf for 12c, butter buns at l6« 
doz, three-layer orange cake at 45c eacli, 
and pound or sponge cake at 25c Ib. 

One of the smaller bakers of the cit) 
who is apparently doing his own wor 
and determined to keep in the swim, ha 
recently issued a circular announcin: 
that he will open at 6 a.m. and have ho 
bread for breakfast at 5c, 7c and 10: 
loaf; rye bread, 10c and 14c; pan roll: 
10c; turnover and finger rolls, 18c doz 
raisin bread, l5c. The circular announce 
further that pound cake is priced at 35 
and 45c, and chocolate cake at 40c an 
60c. These prices are fairly representa 
tive of what the smaller bakers are ask 
ing in comparison with the chain stores 
rates. 

> * 

George Knoblock, of Knoblock Bros 
operating a line of chain stores in thi: 
city, left here on Sept. 15 for the Buffal: 
convention. It is said that Knobloch 
Bros. are thinking of building a baker; 
of their own, and that Mr. Knoblock’ 
trip to Buffalo is being made largely fo: 
the purpose of inspecting the bakery ex 
hibits at the convention. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





CAKE MACHINE COMPANY 
FORMED IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed at Jefferson 
City, Mo., by the Gould System & Proc- 
ess Co., Kansas City. The company will 
lease machinery for making cakes ac- 
cording to the procedure established by 
George Gould, widely known baker, who 
is now in business in Kansas City. 

Mr. Gould perfected his system while 
with the cake department of the Consum- 
ers’ Bread Co., here, and sold severai 
machines to friends in the trade. These 
have proved a success commercially, he 
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says, and a company is therefore being 
formed to take over their marketing. 

The company is capitalized at $100,- 
000. George Gould is chairman of the 
board of directors, E. C. Ritter, manager 
of cake production for the Consumers’ 
Bread Co., manager, R. L. Fitzgerald 
secretary, and E. Cussu vice president. 

° 





BAKERY HELPS IN TAKING CENSUS 


Eav Cramer, Wis.—The Eau Claire 
Baking Co. is receiving great praise for 
providing the local Association of Com- 
merce with valuable assistance in the 
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making of a complete census of the city. 
Miss Mildred Henry, regularly employed 
by the baking company as solicitor and 
demonstrator, has been loaned to the as- 
sociation and given three assistants in 
the canvass, which will require about 
four months’ time. Eau Claire was 
credited with a population of 20,800 in 
the federal census of 1920, and while the 
object of the local census is to determine 
the gain or loss in the five years, other 
valuable information and statistics will 
be derived to facilitate the promotion 
work which the Association of Com- 
merce aims to do. 








Conference of Bakery Engineers During 
Buffalo Convention 


HE American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers again had set aside time for 
separate meetings during the Buf- 

falo gathering, and these were among 
the most successful and best attended 
sessions. When President C. J. Patter- 
son opened the conference the room was 
packed, and standing space was at a 
premium. This gathering was not the 
arnual affair, but a special conference 
devoted to open discussion. 

Peter G. Pirrie, of Bakers Weekly, re- 
ported on the questionnaire sent out by 
the society, giving the information that 
87 per cent of all bakers who replied to 
it were using high-speed mixers, but 
that only about 15 per cent were able to 
keep their doughs cool without the use of 
either ice, cold air or jackets. There 
was not available sufficient data to ex- 
press a reason for this or to suggest a 
solution, and an earnest call was sent out 
for more answers to the questionnaire, so 
that at the meeting in March, 1926, a full 
report may be presented. : 

At the second session, on Wednesday, 
new crop flour was discussed. Such flour 
was said to be of slightly higher ash and 
of noticeably higher protein. It present- 
ed little of the difficulty of new flour, 
largely due to the ability of millers to 
employ progressive blending. When 
trouble dia result, cold sponges, and 
warm doughs lying about 10: minutes, 
were reported to eliminate all difficulty. 
Fred Stadelhofer, of The Fleischmann 
Co., gave the engineers much good advice 
in this respect. 

March of next year was set for the next 


meeting, which will most likely be held 


in Chicago. 





MANOR BAKING COMPANY 
INSTALLING MACHINERY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The building which 
will house the new Manor Baking Co., 
Kansas City, is completed except for 
some finishing work on the interior, and 
machinery is being installed. The build- 
ing is five stories in height and will con- 
tain five ovens. 

The company is headed by Reed A. 


Walker, but it will be operated by the 
C. J. Patterson Corporation, an indus- 
trial service organization. It will be an- 
other two months before the business is 
actually under way. The company is in- 
corporated for $350,000. 





MAP AT CONVENTION SHOWS 
BREAD’S WORLD-WIDE SWAY 


Bourrato, N. Y.—The League of Wom- 
en Voters in Erie County was respon- 
sible for a novel feature at the national 
bakers’ convention held here last week, 
when it presented a large wall map to the 
association, bearing the title, “The 
World Puts Its Finger in the Bakers’ 
Pie.” It showed strikingly that the pros- 
perity of the American baker is bound 
up with the prosperity of the world; 
that spices, fruits, wheat and other in- 
gredients that go into the bakers’ prod- 
ucts are raised in every part of the 
world, and that America is exporting 
great quantities of wheat to feed the na- 
tions of the,earth. The moral which it 
was intended that the map should convey 
was that anything which can be done to 
preserve the peace of the world will help 
to insure the prosperity of the baker; 
that war, whether here or abroad, is up- 
setting to the baking industry. 

The map was the work of Esther Fox, 
of the Citizens’ Service Bureau, North- 
ampton, Mass., and the statistics for it 
were furnished by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 





NEW ORLEANS NOTES 

The latest development in the chain 
store business in New Orleans is the 
opening of the first of a proposed group 
of meat markets operated by the Public 
Market Co., with headquarters at Wich- 
ita, Kansas. A bakery department will 
be added. 

St. Vincent’s Infant Asylum was 
awarded a 75-lb cake in a recent contest 
in which half a dozen orphanages par- 
ticipated. The Washburn Crosby Co. 
donated Gold Medal flour for the cake, 
which was baked by the William Sehrt & 








Harry Tipton 


Sons’ Bakery. Fifteen lbs butter, 154 
Ibs flour, 180 eggs and 25 lbs sugar were 
included in the ingredients. 

A suspensive appeal from the injunc- 
tion issued in the civil district court, re- 
straining the Canal Bakery & Delicates- 
sen, Inc., from selling fresh meats, has 
been granted by the court of appeal. 

B. J. Pollman, Meridian, Miss., has 
opened a branch bakeshop at Laurel, 
Miss., with J. A. Flowers as manager. 
No pies, cakes or cookies will be baked 
at this shop. The Pollman Bakery is 
regarded as one of the most successful in 
Mississippi. 

The prompt action of relatives is be- 
lieved to have prevented Edward Scheel- 
er, 48 years old, a baker, from taking his 
own life here recently. He cut his throat 
with a penknife, but before he could in- 
jure himself dangerously, the knife was 
taken from him by relatives. It is be- 
lieved that the man will recover. 


R. A. Sutrivan. 





MODEL BAKERY EXHIBIT AT 
WISCONSIN FAIR PLANNED 


Mutwavkee, Wis.—When the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Master Bakers, Inc., 
helds its twentieth annual convention at 
Madison, Oct. 5-7, the proposition of 
broadening a local work it has under- 
taken into one of national significance 
will receive consideration. It is the 
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model bakery which the association for 
two years has maintained at the Wiscon- 
sin state fair. 

So much attention has been attracted 
by this bakery that the International 
Dairy Show Association has opened ne- 
gotiations to adopt the exhibit as one of 
the principal features of its annual ex- 
position. 

C. J. Kremer, state bakery inspector, 
originated the idea of a model bakery ex- 
hibit at the Wisconsin fair, and the asso- 
ciation eagerly assented to the suggestion 
that it should sponsor the project. The 
aid of several prominent Milwaukee con- 
cerns in the allied trades was enlisted, 
and the Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
supplied the personnel, while the Ph. 
Orth Co. provided materials and equip- 
ment, the Hobarth Mfg. Co. and the A. 
J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. lending 
oven, stove and range equipment. 

In order to make the most of the dairy 
angle, only whole milk was used in the 
products of the model bakery, and the 
exclusive shortening was butter. Eggs 
and yeast were used for leavening, to the 
exclusion of all other preparations. 

The state fair management, in further 
co-operation, conducted a model dairy 
buffet. This was filled to capacity every 
noon and evening, and used some of the 
bakery’s output, although the most of 
it went over the bakery’s own counter, two 
sales girls being constantly in attend- 
ance. 








The Golf Tournament.at Buffalo 





“Inbad the Sailor’ 


The outstanding event of Sept. 14 at 
the bakers’ convention in Buffalo was 
the golf tournament held at Orchard 
Park links. F. F. Henry, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., and his fellow com- 
mittee members, had made complete ar- 
rangements which included luncheon at 
the clubhouse, and transportation to and 
from the course. 

The winner of the Paul Helms cup, 
which was awarded, together with a 
scholarship at the American Institute of 
Baking, donated by the Bakers’ Club of 
New York, to the player turning in the 
lowest gross score, was George R. Ward, 
of the Zinsmaster Baking Co., Hibbing, 
Minn., with a low gross total of 84. 

Paul Helms and E. H. Ford tied for 
first place in the low net competition, 
and have agreed to play off for the 
Washburn Crosby Co.’s cup when they 
return to New York. Other prizes 
awarded in this competition were: third 
prize, large banjo clock, D. D. Davis, 
Minneapolis; fourth prize, desk clock 
and Katzinger peel, A. J. Cripe, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; fifth prize, vacuum set, 
Jack Tod, Mankato, Minn; sixth prize, 
salad cup, H. H. Roske, New York. 

The winner of the novice class compe- 
tition was Julius Schepp, with a low net 
score of 67, while G. Deitz and F. C. 
Kolb tied for second place with 78, 
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= BAKERY SECTION = 


Nutritional Work of the American 
Institute of Baking 


Roscoe H. Shaw, in charge of the De- 
partment of Nutrition, of the American 
Institute of Baking, makes the following 
report of the last year’s work: 


NUTRITIONAL study of _bis- 
A cuits used in animal feeding, 
which was begun last year, is still 
in progress. We tried to learn the effect, 
if any, of adding skim milk to the bis- 
cuits, on the size of the litters and the 
ability of the mother to nurse her young. 
No noticeable difference, however, was 
found. We are still experimenting on 
biscuit made with different formulas. 
Feeding tests, in a nutritional study 
of the crust versus the crumb of bread, 
started last year, were carried on some- 
what farther. When it became certain 
that no growth could be expected in the 
rats receiving the crust, their diet was 
changed to crumb, with an immediate 
response. They began to grow, and 
their growth curve followed the curve 
of normal growth very closely. 


WHOLE WHEAT VS. WHITE BREAD 


ON ACCOUNT of the unusual amount 

of propaganda in favor of whole 
wheat bread and the adverse criticism 
which has been heaped on white bread, 
we have been conducting a feeding test 
comparing the nutritional value of these 
two kinds of bread. Four groups of 
rats were used in this experiment. The 
first lot received patent flour bread made 
with water; the second received whole 
wheat bread made with water; the third 
received patent flour bread made with 
all milk, and the fourth lot received 
whole wheat bread made with all milk. 
The rats fed on the milk patent flour 
bread grew much better than those on 
the whole wheat bread made with water. 
This work will be repeated and the re- 
sults published. 

Feeding tests were made with a whole 
wheat bread in which all whole milk was 
used, butter for shortening, and honey 
in place of sugar. The results indicated 
that it was a complete food in so far as 
the growth of young animals is con- 
cerned, 

Since skim milk powder is quite ex- 
tensively used in bread making, a feed- 
ing test was made comparing the nutri- 
tional value of bread made with 6 per 
cent powdered skim milk with the same 
bread plus 2 per cent butterfat. The 
rats failed to grow in a satisfactory man- 
ner when fed on the bread made with 
the skim milk alone. 


(CONSUMPTION of bread in America 
is low, compared with that in other 
countries. Bread is not only a very eco- 
nomical food, but if made with milk is 
one of the most balanced and easily di- 
gestible of all foods. A series of ex- 
periments were begun last year to deter- 
mine the nutritional effects of various 
amounts and kinds of bread when intro- 
duced into an otherwise adequate diet. 

We have thus far completed an experi- 
ment having to do with the government 
standard milk bread, that is, bread con- 
taining 2% per cent milk solids. A diet 
was selected that had been found to be 
complete, and various percentages of this 
diet were substituted with bread, and 
its effects on growth, reproduction, and 
the rearing of the young noted. The re- 
sults of this part of the investigation will 
shortly be published. The second phase 
of this investigation, which has already 
been commenced, has to do with whole 
wheat bread made with water. 

Another line of investigation with a 
similar purpose has to do with sand- 
wiches. Sandwiches were chosen because 
they have become a very popular article 
of food, and in fact in many cases 
cases constitute, with possibly the addi- 
tion of a glass of milk, the full noonday 
meal for the office worker and the school 
child. 

The ham sandwich was the first one 
studied. Comparative feeding tests 
were made with such sandwiches having 
varying percentages of ham, but without 
butter or lettuce. We soon found that 
the rats on this diet did not make satis- 
factory gains. The addition of butterfat 


or lettuce, which of course introduced 


some vitamins and mineral salts, helped 
matters to a considerable extent, but 
even with this addition they failed to 
show entirely satisfactory growths. This 
work is being continued. Feeding tests 
have already been started on the Frank- 
furter sandwich. Better growth has been 
obtained than with the ham, no doubt 
due to the fact that the Frankfurter sau- 
sage is made up in part of some of the 
glandular organs of the beef. 


BAKING POWDER BISCUIT VS. BAKER’S BREAD 


AKING powder biscuits are formi- 
dable rivals of baker’s bread. We are 
conducting experiments to learn the com- 
parative nutritional value of this type of 
bread with baker’s bread. Two types of 
baking powder, one a tartrate powder 
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and the other an alum powder, were used. 
Biscuits made with these powders were 
compared with yeast made bread, the 
same amount of milk being present in 
both cases. Although this work is not 
yet completed, rats fed on baker's bread 
have made greater gains and are in bet- 
ter condition. Of course yeast has a food 
value, and also contains an important 
vitamin. 

Feeding tests were undertaken with 
water bread made with and without rais- 
ins; with the government standard milk 
bread with and without raisins; and with 
whole wheat water bread with and with- 
out raisins. This work was done under 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Founda- 
tion. No marked nutritional advantage 
was found, in introducing raisins into 
bread, from the standpoint of growth and 
maintenance, in relation to feeding ex- 
periments. 

There appeared on the market some 
time ago a product put up in cans, called 
Whole Grain Wheat. The statement on 
the can was to the effect that it was 
wheat from which nothing had been tak- 
en, and nothing added except salt and 
water. Exorbitant claims were made in 
the literature by the company exploiting 
this food, and odious comparisons were 
drawn between it and certain other well- 
established foods, including bread. Feed- 
ing tests were made with this product in 
comparison with water bread and bread 
made with milk. The Whole Grain 
Wheat was fed to rats according to the 
directions on the can. The result showed 
that the rats fed on it lived no longer 
than those fed ordinary wheat purchased 
from a feed store, and grew not nearly so 
well as did those fed on milk bread. This 
work was published in the April number 
of Baking Technology, and subsequently 
in part in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


S A PART of the work of the insti- 
tute on pies during the past year, a 
nutritional study of the custard pie was 
conducted. The pies for this feeding test 














were made in exactly the same way as 
they would have been for human con- 
sumption, using two eggs per pint of 
milk, and the usual amount of sugar and 
spices. After baking, the pies were dried 
in a current of warm air, then ground up 
in a mill and, after mixing, fed to the 
rats. The rats fed on this diet grew in 
a very satisfactory manner; in fact they 
grew faster than the average rate, and 
at all times had the sleek appearance of 
well-nourished rats. It was concluded, 
therefore, that the custard pie furnished 
all the elements necessary for growth in 
a young animal. This work was pub- 
lished in the June edition of Baking 
Technology, and has received an unusual 
amount of publicity in the daily press. 

One of the popular ways of using stale 
bread is for bread puddings. At pres- 
ent we have under way a feeding test 
with this popular article of diet. The 
pudding, as was the case with the cus- 
tard pie, was made by the standard 
household recipes. The usual amounts of 
eggs, milk, and sugar were employed; 
nutmeg, etc., was used as the spice. 
After baking, it was dried, pulverized, 
and mixed in the same manner as the 
custard pie, and fed in this condition. 
The rats fed on this diet also made sat- 
isfactory gains, and we have evidence 
that here, also, is a food that contains 
all the food essentials required by the 
growing animal. This work will be pub- 
lished in the near future together with 
some recipes for making the right kind 
of bread pudding. 


ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS AND FOOD 


GREAT deal of attention has been 

called to the discoveries of Steen- 
bock and Hess concerning the action of 
ultra-violet rays on food. They both 
found that foods supposedly free from 
the antirachitic vitamin took on anti- 
rachitic properties when subjected to the 
action of ultra-violet rays. Naturally 
this subject is one of great interest to 
the baker and the miller, due to the fact 
that patent flour is quite lacking in these 
vitamins. Experiments were undertaken 
to demonstrate the value of irradiation 
on diets which are found to be free from 
these vitamins. A litter of young rats 
was divided into two groups. One group 
received a rachitic diet which has been 
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shown to produce rickets, and the other 
group was fed this same diet which had 
been subjected to the ultra-violet rays 
The autopsies showed rickets in each of 
the rats on the plain diet, while not a 
single case was observed in the rats fec 
on the irradiated diet. This work wa, 
conducted in co-operation with a physi 
cian whose office was equipped with an 
ultra-violet tay apparatus. 

The second part of this investigatio: 
which will be commenced in the nea 
future, will have to do with this sam 
diet, both irradiated and unirradiated 
which has been made into a paste ani! 
subjected to the same temperature a 
bread in the oven. In this work we wil! 
have the co-operation of two physician,, 
one a director of a clinic, and the other 
one of the best-known pathologists « 
Chicago. 


L. F. BOLSER ADDRESSES 
BUFFALO MASTER BAKERS 


Burrato, N. Y.—At the last meeting 0 
the Buffalo Master Bakers’ Associatio 
two distinguished guests were Lewis | 
Bolser, former president, and Dr. H. F 
Barnard, secretary-manager of th 
American Bakers Association. Ther 
was a full attendance at the session, an 
much interest was evidenced in the visi 
tors’ addresses. Both speakers wer 
brief in their remarks, but vied with on 
another in predicting that the comin 
year would show increased prosperity fo 
the baking industry. 

Conrad Kaiser, former president of th 
Buffalo association, and secretary for 3: 
years, made a few remarks, referring t: 
the early history of the organization 
stating that it was the first one of it 
kind to be formed in New York state. 








NEW JERSEY BAKERS’ OUTING 

Newark, N. J.—Once a year th 
bakers of the New Jersey Bakers’ Boar 
of Trade put all their business trouble: 
aside and make merry. The committe: 
in charge recently arranged an outin; 
which took the merchant-bakers to Vill 
Pierre, at Piermont-on-the-Hudson, on 
of the most famous outing resorts of th 
state. The affair was attended by delc 
gates from Manhattan, the Bronx an 
Brooklyn. 








Cake Division of the American 
Bakers Association 


MOST successful gathering, dur- 
A ing the Buffalo convention, was 

that of the cake bakers, nearly 200 
sitting in at the first session. As a re- 
sult of this conference a cake division of 
the American Bakers Association was 
organized, with T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, 
W. Va., as the first chairman, and Wil- 
liam Walmsley, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, as secretary. Several 
nonmembers of the American Bakers 
Association promptly signed application 
blanks, so that they could become a part 
of this junior but growing branch of the 
industry. 

L. A. Schillinger served as chairman, 
and kept things moving in an interesting 
manner. The two sessions were mainly 
devoted to impromptu talks on problems 
of cake bakers. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard spoke on the nutri- 
tion of cake, and inquired why it was that 
so little commercial cake was being con- 
sumed. People generally thought of cake 
as a dessert, he said, considering it so 
rich that the health of children would be 
destroyed if they ate too much, hence 
giving it to them in small quantities only. 
That cake was too rich and indigestible 
was a fallacy, he said. Until bakers had 
the facts they could not overcome this 
prejudice and make much progress. He 
reported on the analysis made of cake at 
the American Institute of Baking. In 
general, he said, the moisture content 
of cake was from 20 to 25 per cent, 
bread 36 to 37 per cent; ash content was 
around 1.2 to 2 per cent, protein 5.25 to 
6.63 per cent. Calories per pound of 
bread and cake varied slight with the 
same moisture content. Gold cake had 
12.77 calories per pound, sponge 12.91, 
silver 12.09, chocolate 12.04, and devils 
food 12.34. Fat content varied from 14.5 
in sponge to 7 per cent in devils food, 


which was lower than a slice of bread and 
butter. 

Some people, Dr. Barnard remarked. 
were of the opinion that children should 
not eat cake on account of its sugar 
content. He maintained, however, that 
the quantity of sugar used in cake was 
not excessive, but could best satisfy a 
child’s craving for sugar and thus re- 
duce the consumption of candy. By 
eating cake, children were provided with 
a small but sufficient amount of sugar 
only. 

Winifred Stuart Gibbs, editor of the 
American Food Journal, confirmed what 
Dr. Barnard had said, and spoke of how 
the co-operation of the domestic science 
teacher could be obtained. 

A. F. Osborn spoke on advertising, and 
T. S. Vierow gave the bakers the benefit 
of his experience in the use of machines 
in various parts of the country. 

George Gould, Kansas City, pleaded 
for an improved and better ceke, and 
for more modern methods. 

Ellis Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., gave 
the audience some very good suggestions 
on merchandising. The cake must first 
have an eye appeal, he said. It should 
be attractively wrapped. The use of a 
carton was a fine method; the housewife 
in many instances buys a certain cake 
because she knows the package. An- 
other factor was that a pretty package 
always secured a prominent place on the 
counter for the cake. . Another point 
that went home was the question of 
whether the baker sold his salesmen, who 
should be called together at least once a 
week for information concerning their 
goods and organization. 

Another meeting of the cake bakers’ 
branch will undoubtedly be held next 
spring in Chicago at the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 
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Broadening Activities of the American 
Bakers Association 


In the annual report of Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, secretary and business man- 
ager of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, and director of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, he says, in part: 


association has for its main purpose 
the development of the baking indus- 
try as a whole rather than the personal 
advancement of its individual members. 

No movement has ever succeeded or 
ever can succeed which is founded on the 
sole and selfish desire for the advance- 
ment of the individual or class. Indus- 
trial associations grow strong only as 
they serve their whole industry rather 
than some special or favored class of it. 

And the American Bakers Association, 
although supported by a relatively small 
number of bakers who appreciate the 
need for a nationalized leadership and a 
single spokesman for all bakers in mat- 
ters which are of fundamental impor- 
tance, freely contributes the work of its 
institute of Baking and its every asso- 
ciation activity to the common benefit. 

The association’s twenty-eighth annual 
report, therefore, should be of interest 
o every baker, whether he contributes to 
the support of local, state or national 
bakers’ organizations or whether he still 
believes himself to be sufficient in the 
conduct and development of his business, 
ind so takes no part in those movements 
within his industry which are so rapidly 
raising it to the place of premier of the 
food industries. For no matter what 
the opinion of the individual baker may 
be as to the advisability of his joining 
hands with his fellows in every form of 
associated activity, the fundamental im- 
portance of the baker’s place in society 
as the producer of its daily bread com- 
pels the conclusion so well expressed by 
Herbert Hoover that, if business does 
not organize to correct its failings and 
improve the quality of its service, gov- 
ernment will be forced to do so. 

Economic and social laws are there- 
fore assisting in the development of our 
association work, and the demands of 
consumers are compelling the broaden- 
ing of every institute activity. 

The past year has seen a more active 
support of the association than.in any 
other recent one. While no campaigns 
have been started for the purpose of se- 
curing new members, a growing appre- 
ciation of the value of membership has 
brought a steady increase in the number 
of members and the amount of income. 

On Jan.-1, 1923, 399 members were in 
good standing, a year later the member- 
ship was 528, and on Sept. 1, 1925, it is 
720. The number of ovens on which 
dues have been paid has increased from 
1,879 on Jan. 1, 1923, to 2,814 on June 
30 of this year. On an oven basis our 
membership a year ago was 2,524; it is 
now 38,156, with several applications 
pending. 

Each year the income from dues is in- 
creasing, and with increased income we 
are glad to be able to report that the 
dues are paid more promptly than in 
other years. 

In 1924, about $8,000 more was collect- 
ed than in 1923, and up to Sept. 1, 1925, 
we have collected about $5,000 more than 
in 1924. For both the years 1923 and 
1924, 94 per cent of the dues billed were 
paid, and dues outstanding for those pe- 
riods are still coming in. On July 1 our 
members were billed for $37,062, Of this 
amount $29,127 has already been paid. 

These figures are set down because 
they show in the most definite way how 
sincere is the desire of our members to 
sustain their association and support its 
growing influence for good. There are 
hundreds of national industrial associa- ' 
tions and scores which are affiliated with 
the food industries. Many of them are 
contributing 10 and in some instances 100 
times as much from their gross income to 
the support of their national work, but 
few show a finer appreciation of the 
value of their membership than do the 
plants which carry on the work of the 
American Bakers Association. 

The income from the School of Baking 
and the laboratories is limited by the ca- 
pacity of these important departments to 


[’ IS increasingly apparent that our 





increase the number of students or do 
more analytical and service work. The 
school income for 1923 was $20,700; for 
1924-1925 it is $26,550. The school has 
been running to capacity for the past two 
years. Since the tuition fees for stu- 
dents who are sent to the school by asso- 
ciation members are $225 and for non- 
members $300, and since the proportion 
of member and nonmember students can- 
not be anticipated, the income from the 
school varies from term to term. 

It cannot be expected to increase its 
earnings so long as the tuition fees re- 
main on the present low level. ‘This is 
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increasing the funds of the institute by 
establishing industrial fellowships for the 
study of problems of mutual interest to 
the baking industry and the allied trades 
which provide its raw materials are 
great. 

Many of the vital problems of the bak- 
ing industry and its allied trades can 
only be solved by research which is close- 
ly linked with practical application in the 
shop. And all such research should be 
supported by the industries which share 
in the benefits to be derived from it. 





NOTES FROM SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
F. C. Frisbie, of The Fleischmann Co., 
has returned to Los Angeles after a va- 
cation trip east. 
Erection of a macaroni and spaghetti 
plant at 1216 Mary Street, Cudahy, Cal., 


Ellwood M. Rabenold, General Counsel of the American Bakers Association 
and Principal Speaker at the Annual Dinner 


also true of the other departments of the 
institute and association. We may, how- 
ever, expect a definite increase in the 
earnings of,the service laboratories as 
the value of analytical work is appre- 
ciated by our members. Much of our 
service is rendered without cost to mem- 
bers, and all service which is billed is 
done on a basis of 50 per cent of that 
charged to nonmembers. In this way 
members secure a decided monetary ad- 
vantage over nonmembers, and at the 
same time the institute is taken out of 
competition with commercial laboratories 
which serve the baking and milling in- 
dustry. At present the gross income of 
the service laboratories is approximately 
$500 per month. 

In 1923 the institute established a 
number of industrial fellowships, follow- 
ing the plan so well worked out by Mel- 
lon Institute. These fellowships are 
yielding us for the current year $5,000. 
In addition the institute has received 
special funds from the Merrell-Soule Co. 
in the amount of $1,200, and from the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Association 
of $1,500. The Merrell-Soule account 
was on July 1 credited to the American 
Dry Milk Institute. The possibilities of 


is under way, and it is expected to place 
it in operation about Oct. 1. Joe Puleo 
is the owner. 

William Baker, proprietor of the Ven- 
tura and Ojaii bakeries, has returned 
from a trip to Chicago. Mr. Baker is 
the author of a book on cake decorations, 
illustrated profusely, which is now be- 
ing published by Edward Clissold. 

With the issue of Aug. 15 the South- 
ern California Baker, the official publi- 
cation of the Southern California whole- 
sale and retail bakers’ associations, en- 
tered upon its sixth year of existence. 
William Francis Ireland is editor and 
founder of the publication. 

Peter Swanso, proprietor of a bakery 
at 4925 Normandie Avenue, Los An- 
geles, committed suicide. 





WISCONSIN PIONEER BAKERS DIE 

Mirwavkee, Wis.—Two pioneers of 
the Wisconsin bakery trade have died 
during the past month. Albert Holl, 
founder of one of the earliest retail bak- 
eries in Milwaukee, died on Aug. 24 after 
a long illness. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Wisconsin Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, Inc. 

August Hoffman, who is credited with 


having introduced the famous “pumper- 
nickel” bread, a rye product, in Mil- 
waukee, died on Sept. 16. Mr. Hoffman 
was 58 years of age, and a native of Ger- 
many. He learned the trade in his na- 
tive country, and emigrated to America 
in 1885, settling in Milwaukee. He 
brought with him the recipe for the whole 
rye bread that is still very popular, espe- 
cially in communities having many of 
German and Austrian extraction. 


CALIFORNIA’S SANITARY 
BAKERY LAW ENFORCED 


Los Ancees, Cau.—The campaign of 
the southern California wholesale and re- 
tail bakers’ associations, headed by W. 
F. Ireland, secretary of the associations, 
for strict enforcement of the state sani- 
tary law governing the return of bakery 
products and the selling of unwrapped 
bread without labels, has attracted the 
attention of state and city authorities 
throughout this territory, and develop- 
ments have been numerous during the 
month. 

Since the start of the campaign last 
month, almost 90 per cent of the viola- 
tions have ceased, according to Mr. Ire- 
land, and present prospects indicate that 
the law will be strictly enforced. Meet- 
ings with health commissioners were held 
during the month at Long Beach, Santa 
Ana, San Diego and other cities, when 
rigid enforcement of the law was re- 
quested. 

On Aug. 12 the Southern California 
Retail Bakers’ Association held a meet- 
ing to consider the law. More than 100 
bakers were in attendance, and deter- 
mined to see the law obeyed in all de- 
tails. After a long deliberation, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 

“We pledge our co-operation and re- 
quest the state, city, and county boards 
of health to enforce the state sanitary 
law. We also request the city councils 
and county boards of supervisors, and 
all state, city and county officers, to co- 
operate in the enforcement of each and 
every section of the state law, and our 
officers are authorized to aid in the en- 
forcement of this law by giving their 
support verbally and otherwise, and tak- 
ing whatever steps are necessary.” 

The San Diego health department has 
entered into the spirit of the campaign, 
and warned all bakers in that city to re- 
frain from violating the sanitary law. 

The Long Beach Bakers’ Club held a 
meeting during the month with Dr. Mac- 
Donald, of the Long Beach health de- 
partment, to study the law, and the ma- 
jority of those present went on record 
as being in favor of its strict enforce- 
ment. The health commissioner ex- 
pressed himself highly satisfied with the 
result of the meeting, and pledged him- 
self to the cause. 

Approximately 26 bakers of Orange 
County gathered at Santa Ana on Aug. 
26, at the call of Dr. V. G. Presson, 
county health officer. Those in attend- 
ance expressed their approval of the 
strict enforcement of the law, and prom- 
ised their support. 

During the month, Mr. Ireland received 
a communication from Texas, asking for 
a copy of the state sanitary law. A sim- 
ilar law will probably be adopted in 
Texas, and drastic action will be taken to 
enforce its provisions. Other states 
have also requested copies of the law. 





EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS 

In the case of Dube vs. Simard (129 
Atl. 488), the right of defendant, a baker, 
to discharge plaintiff, an employee, be- 
fore the expiration of the time for which 
plaintiff had been employed under a writ- 
ten contract, was considered. 

It seems that plaintiff had been re- 
quired by defendant to perform certain 
duties outside of his contract, and that 
he refused to remain in the employment. 
However, he claimed that later he was 
assured he would not be required to per- 
form the objectionable duties, and the 
employment was resumed and continued 
until he was discharged by defendant. 
The supreme judicial court of Maine de- 
cided that, even if plaintiff unjustifiably 
abandoned his contract when the first 
controversy arose, the employer waived 
any right to terminate the contract on 
that ground when the employment was 


resumed. . 
A. L. H. Srreer, 


















































































































































































































The Bakery Equipment Exposition at Buffalo 
By S. O. Werner 


arranged by the Bakery Equip- 

ment Manufacturers’ Association, 
intended to be a big drawing card, 
proved to be one of the most significant 
and educational exhibits ever held. Con- 
cerns from all parts of the country had 
very attractive displays, showing the 
latest developments in baking equip- 
ment. It would be difficult for one who 
did not see the exhibition to visualize 
it, because of its immensity. 

The Armory was an ideal place for 
such an exposition. Although the hall 
is of enormous size, it is said the commit- 
tee could have disposed of considerable 
more space had the building been larger. 
Every available amount of space was 
used, and the hall was beautifully deco- 
rated. George E. Dean, president of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the special exposition 
committee, are to be congratulated for 
having planned such an enormous and 
successful exposition, and they deserve 
nothing but praise. Most of the repre- 
sentative companies serving the baking 
industry had attractive displays contain- 
ing many new angles on bakery practice. 
The publicity committee issued a book- 
let, entitled “A Guide to Better Busi- 
ness,” which gave a list of the many con- 
cerns exhibiting equipment and supplies, 
and which proved to be of much help to 
visitors. 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


The Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., had a large exhibit, attractively 
decorated and arranged, showing a full 
line of its equipment. This concern fea- 
tured a suspended dough trough, sus- 
pended bread rack and suspended pan 
rack. It also had on display a variety 
of bread and cake racks, proofing racks, 
dump racks, a pan greasing machine, a 
drawer type proofer, proof boxes, dump 
racks, pan trucks, box trucks, barrel 
trucks, display racks, bakers’ work table, 
etc. George E. Dean, president, Brock- 
way Dickie, secretary, George P. Griffin, 
sales manager, C. T. Hatch, Jr., superin- 
tendent, R. B. Mitchell, chief engineer, 
D. H. Bitney, manager hardware depart- 
ment, W. C. Dean, production manager, 
C. F. Gaffney, assistant sales manager, 
and H. M. Bachman, Chicago represen- 
tative, were present. 


fhe mammoth Buffalo exposition 


DOUGHNUT MACHINE CORPORATION 


The Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
New York, had one of the most interest- 
ing exhibits at the convention. There 
were three automatic doughnut machines 
on exhibition, one of 40, one of 80, and 
one of 420, dozen per hour capacity. It 
also had on display samples of Downy 
Flake flour made by this company. In 
addition, there were two coffee urns, and 
fresh coffee and doughnuts were served 
continuously to all comers. Naturally, 
this booth was popular with the visitors. 
Officials of the company present were B. 
C. Black, vice president, Peter Kirbach, 
of Chicago, western manager, B. L. 
Marsh, Zeno Mauvais, S. E. Williams, 
M. GeBott, George Gibson and M. D. 
Baron. 

READ MACHINERY CO. 


The Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
had a very large and fine display in a 
choice location by the main entrance. 
The Read Ekco mixer was naturally the 
feature of this exhibit. A complete out- 
fit of flour sifters, hopper and _ tank, 
hooked up with the mixer, was in opera- 
tion, showing high and low pressure. On 
display were also four models of cake 
machines, three speed mixers, and a 
three-speed Mixonette. This company 
had a large delegation present, headed 
by O. R. Read. Others were C. H. de 
Ardussey, J. A. Eades, R. Hinckle, W. 
E. Powers, York, Pa; R. Becker, St. 
Louis; H. H. Deal, Minneapolis; R. H. 


Lookingbill, Chicago; W. E. Overacker, 
Jamestown, N. Y; I. Drechsler, Balti- 
more; J. U. Lemmon, Boston; W. H. 
Burnham, Pittsburgh; E. B. C. Fletcher, 
New York; M. Marcus, Paterson, N. J; 
E. Nelson, Pittsburgh; D. J. Vereeke 
and L. Vereeke, Cleveland; C. W. 
Drown, New Orleans. 


MIDDLEBY-MARSHALL OVEN CO. 


The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, had on exhibition one double oven 
and one model D oven. These were 
white enameled, coal, coke or gas fired. 
J. Faulds, president, was in charge, and 
was busy greeting his many friends in 
the trade. He was assisted by Gay Lar- 
sen and S. J. Marshall. 


UNION MACHINERY CO. 


The Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Il, 
had a very attractive display of its vari- 
ous kinds of equipment, which included 
a new molder, which had just been com- 
pleted in time to be shown. This was a 
high-speed, heavy duty machine, which 
had the same adjustable features of the 
previous molders, and which was special- 
ly designed to take care of high-speed 
automatic outfits. On display were also 
the regular line of automatic outfits, di- 
vider, rounder, automatic proofer, mold- 
er, all of which have been redesigned and 
improved during the past year, and a 
bun rounder, and bun wrapping and 
sealing machine. This company sold a 
complete automatic outfit to the Sanitary 
Baking Co., Akron, Ohio, and also re- 
ported sales of a divider and bread 
wrapping and sealing machine during the 
first three hours of the exposition. Those 
present included W. N. Elwood, presi- 
dent, W. S. Amidon, vice president and 
general manager, Ward P. Elwood, Har- 
vey Johnson, and several jobbers and 
representatives. 


HUBBARD OVEN CO. 


The Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, fea- 
tured its No. 10 standard type, coke 
front fired oven, with white enameled 
front and sides. The interesting points 
were lighted so bakers could see the 
many advantages of the oven. J. W. 
Hiddin, Frank C. Panuska, E. H. Pot- 
ter and C. S. Sharp were in attendance. 


CENTURY MACHINE CO. 


The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
had a large exhibit of interest to all 
bakers, wholesale and retail. It dis- 
played a new high-speed No. 3 mixer, 
which has a Monel metal bowl, made of 
65 per cent nickel, containing many new 
features. Six cake machines were ex- 
hibited, from the small 16-36 to the new 
86-80 quart size, with steam packeted 
kettle, which permits boiling during the 
mixing. The exhibit contained the Cen- 
tury make up outfit, divider, rounder, 
proofer and molder. Also on display 
were a slow-speed mixer and a flour 
handling outfit. This company’s large 
delegation included Paul  Esselborn, 
president, H. H. Hackstedde, secretary- 
treasurer, F. W. Schimanski, J. A. Hor- 
mey, J. S. Holahand, W. J. Weddell, T. 
Stillweugh, D. B. Allison, D. K. Alli- 
son, H. J. Storck, George Mooney, Roy 
Ferguson, V. Klosterkamper, John Wil- 
liamson, Edwin Pfau, Paul Brockert, H. 
J. Eicher and Andrew Kueffner. 


DUTCHESS TOOL CO. 


The Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y., 
featured a new heavy duty mixer, of spe- 
cial design, which includes a worm drive 
running in oil, and which practically 
eliminates noise and vibration. It also 
displayed a No. 1-A six-pocket Dutchess 
divider, rounder, standard six-belt, three- 
section automatic proofer, spacing ma- 
chine, a new Dutchess molder, and sizes 
of Dutchess electric dusters which can 
be used with any machinery where dust- 
ing flour is necessary. John M. Van 
Houten was in charge of this fine ex- 
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hibit, aided by Frank H. Van Houten, 
C. C. Guldbech and C. F. Getler. 


AMERICAN OVEN & MACHINE CO. 


The American Oven & Machine Co., 
Chicago, showed for the first time its new 
super New Era five-bbl mixer, with new 
improved agitators, for which patents 
were recently allowed. Another machine 
featured was its N-25 four-bbl mixer, 
also patented, and operated by a worm 
and worm wheel and silent chain. Small- 
er-sized mixers also were on display. P. 
O. Diederichs, vice president, and F. E. 
Quick, New York manager, were in 
charge of the exhibit. Felix Notz, presi- 
dent, was also very much in evidence. 
He had just returned from a two months’ 
European trip. 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


The Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, had a well-furnished rest booth. 
J. W. Cain, vice president and _ sales 
manager, was assisted by W. C. Davison, 
E. F. Schultz, A. D. Acheson, Claude 
Bollinger, T. Marshall Holt and W. C. 
Douglas. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 


The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
through its large delegation was kept 
busy explaining the value of Crisco to 
the many baker visitors to its booth. 
Those present included James G. Parry, 
manager Crisco department, B. B. 
George, M. B. Graff, W. L. Frey, C. R. 
Chesley, J. Wurst, A. T. Willett, O. E. 
Schada, R. M. Browne, R. C. Freis, H. J. 
Grim, A. H. Myers, C. Sedgwick, C. R. 
Plettner, J. Reardon, J. F. Nelson, U. 
H. Hines, M. D. Stone, A. Neisevinter, 
U. S. Smith, I. F. Barbour, W. L. Hoag 
and C, I. Dick. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO, 


The King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
had a reception booth and exhibited vari- 
ous grades of its flour. R. W. Goodell 
had with him W. M. Steinke, John F. 
Brown, John B. Dougherty, F. H. Min- 
nis, George D. Renton, W. A. Gersonde 
and C. E. Price. 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


The Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, had 
a very attractive exhibit containing a 
full line of pie machinery of interest to 
the large as well as the retail baker. It 
showed the Junior pie crust roller and 
the large automatic pie machine and 
sprayer, with a capacity of 25 pies per 
minute. This machine makes either 
square or round pies, and was sold to the 
Hutchinson Baking Co., Philadelphia. 
Included in the exhibit were also two 
rimmers, a rotary machine of 10 pies a 
minute capacity, a large crust roller, and 
a stand for fruit tubs. D. W. Smith 
and F. W. Church were in charge of this 
exhibit. 


BAKER-PERKINS CO., INC. 


The Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., had one 
of the outstanding exhibits at the Ar- 
mory, which represented an investment 
of nearly $100,000. It featured a new 
type traveling tray gas-fired oven. This 
has a capacity of 2,000 lbs of bread per 
hour, with a 30-minute bake. It also 
has an automatic electric lighting sys- 
tem. Another feature of its exhibit was 
th high-speed dough mixer, capacity of 
five barrels flour or 1,600 lbs dough. 
This was equipped with a unique two- 
speed arrangement which automatically 
makes the machine go from low to high 
speed, and when it reaches zero on the 
dial, the machine automatically stops. 
Above the mixer was installed an auto- 
matic electric dial flour and water scale. 
There was also a six-pocket automatic 
dough handling outfit composed of a six- 
pocket divider, rounder, and a six-pocket 
proofer with automatic loader. From 
this proofer the pans drop to an auto- 
matic bucket conveyor, and thence to a 
B-P molder, of new and advanced design. 
This concern also showed an eight-pocket 
roll handling equipment, divider, round- 
er and proofer of new design, a single 
four-pocket divider, and continuous flour | 
blender. 

Representatives of the company pres- 
ent were: Elmer Baker, R. E. Baker, 
J. E. Baker, J. A. Baker, E. H. Ford, 
C. H. Purdy, N. L. Pollard, S. P. Still- 
waugh, J. H. Cunningham, W. P. Duff, 
Carl Pletscher, W. I. McDonald, R. W. 
McKenzie, J. S. McCall, H. George, J. 
H. Caley, L. S. Harber, J. F. Sillary, A. 
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ALLIED TRADES OFFICERS 


At a meeting of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, 
Ellis C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe 
Co., Brooklyn, was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. H. N. 
Weinstein, Chicago, western man- 
ager Malt-Diastase Co., was made 
vice president, and C. H. Van 
Cleef, The Fleischmann Co., Cin- 
cinnati, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 











F. Cummings, B. G. Eggers, S. Brooks, 
J. M. Gleeson. . 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


The Fleischmann Co. had a large and 
artistic reception booth in form of a 
garden, with green grass, beautiful fer:s 
and flowers of all kinds, and a miniature 
waterfall in the rear. Coffee and swect 
goods baked in this company’s traveling 
school, conducted by S. Goetz, were 
served to thousands of visitors. Copies 
of the second edition of the basic sweet 
dough formula book were presented t» 
all bakers. 

As usual The Fleischmann Co. had : 
very large number of representatives 
present, which included J. Wilshire, D. |. 
Woolley, F. J. Clarke, W. D. Phillips, 
J. A. Lee, Henry Newcomb, C. E. Wic! 
ersham, Dr. R. E. Lee, C. P. Oliver, W. 
H. Ulrey, C. H. Van Cleef, Robert Wit’. 
E. F. Cooney, E. A. de Merritt, J. Feist. 
V. A. Smoots, F. C. Stadelhofer, J. | 
Wihlfahrt, R. W. Griggs, J. Hurley, | 
Wallace, A. J. Leahey, E. H. Shield-, 
Jr., C. F. Barney, J. J. Bambas, A. | 
Poad, O. L. Cook, Harry Henke, T. ¢ 
Ashbridge, J. J. McCarthy, D. C. Ha 
kell, W. L. Woodard, G. Kuhl, T. | 
Newcomb, W. J. Olson, J. A. Ryan, |! 
W. Taylor, E. C. Piercy, Otto Kunze, I 
Selke, H. C. Elste, H. E. Allen, E. ‘1 
Smith, A. Booth, E. L. Johnston, H. | 
Cahill, A. Fischer, J. J. Traynor, A 
Abendroth, A. Bickel, T. Brennecke, I: 
W. Brooks, Miss N. Brown, J. W. Hawk:. 
A. Hock, H. Cheney, H. A. Clark, S. '! 
Goetz, R. J. Meehan, A. W. McKenzie. 
A. F. Blanchard, H. E. Trent, N. To! 
ton, J. J. Schmitt, G. P. Brown, G. Leup 
hold, A. C. Thornton, B. S. Lord, G. He: 
bert, T. Sedlmayr, F. J. Loftus, K. Ke: 
gan, W. J. Horsey, J. A. Brennan, |! 
Bordse, R. H. Mathew, Russell Barney. 
F. R. Young, W. Siebert, D. Sinsabaug!, 
E. A. Barrett, Dr. Schumacher, R. I 
Wirth, W. C. Keating, W. A. Cook an 
H. F. Smith. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO, 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minn 
apolis, had a very unique advertisin; 
plan. In the center of its booth was a 
enormous sack filled with flour, and a! 
bakers and their employees up to fiv: 
were allowed to guess the approximat: 
weight of this sack. The one comin; 
nearest to the actual weight received : 
carload of Pillsbury XXXX patent flour 
which would be shipped to the winnin; 
bakery at any point in the United States 
Of course the Pillsbury booth was crowd 
ed with bakers every day, and near) 
2,000 guesses were recorded, ranging al 
the way from 30 to 3,200 Ibs. The sack 
was especially made by the Bemis Bri 
Bag Co., and was carried to Buffalo b: 
M. Hutchinson, advertising manager, and 
filled at this concern’s Buffalo mill unde: 
his supervision. No one knew what th: 
weight of the sack was until it was of 
ficially weighed by the judges, composed 
of L. F. Bolser, J. M. Livingston, Dr 
H. E. Barnard and J. M. Hartley. The 
scale used was furnished by the Buffal< 
Scale Co., and was officially tested by th 
city sealer two hours before the sack 
was weighed. 

The weight of this big sack was 7477/, 
Ibs and the nearest guess was made by 
an employee of the C. A. Ziegler Bakery. 
Derry, Pa. There may have been others 
who guessed 748 lbs, but as each card 
turned in was timed and dated the flour 
went to the person making the first guess 
of the correct weight. 

Officers and representatives present 
were: J. S. Pillsbury, George A. Zabris- 
kie, Dwight K. Yerxa, Merrill Hutchin- 
son, H. B. Smith, Fred Shubmehl, A. C. 
Smith, F. M. Grout, F. C. Bennett, W. H 
Leederman, R. K. McLean, C. R. Strat- 
ten, E. J. Price, R. L. Gerdes, A. E. 
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Grawert,-J. S. Hitchings, R. G. Lock- 
hart, A. H. Reed, J. H. Blythe, F. B. 
Wistner, R. E. Pidgeon, W. I. Squire, R. 
B. Norris, I. C. Maghran, H. W. Brown, 
D. L. Zeek, J. G. Johnson, R. L. Rega 
and R. Dewar. 

THE COLLIs Co. 


The Collis Co., Clinton, Iowa, had a 
complete line of its bakery equipment, 
including bread racks, shelving, proof 
boxes, dough troughs, dump racks, work 
tables, pan trucks, cooling racks, wall 
racks, pie, cookie or bun racks, box 
trucks, basket packing trucks, bowl racks 
and barrel trucks. This company re- 
ently got out a very beautiful catalog, 
profusely illustrated and printed on ex- 
ceptionally high-grade paper. Those 
»resent were C. M. Weakes, general 
manager, E. K. Spaulding, sales depart- 
ment, H. J. Walker, manager food prod- 
«ts department, and E. C. Miller. 


ASSOCIATE BAKERS OF AMERICA 


The Associate Bakers of America op- 
erated a bakery school, and offered a 
four-day course on all kinds of pastry 
end sweet goods. The demonstrations 
were conducted by S. T. Goetz, of The 
Fleischmann Traveling School, assisted 
iy J. Hawks. Talks were given daily on 
shop problems, the importance of tech- 
nical training, sales methods, training of 
alespeople, store arrangement, and win- 
dow decorations. School demonstrations 
were also given daily on various kinds 
f layer cakes, sponge cakes, coffee 
cakes, cookies, buns, pies, fruit cakes, 
ielly rolls, Danish pastry, etc. This 
school was well attended by the many 
retail bakers present, and was one of the 
thief attractions at the Armory. 


AMERICAX BAKERS MACHINERY CO. 


The American Bakers Machinery Co., 
St. Louis, had an attractive exhibit to- 
ward the front of the Armony, featuring 
the American four-pocket divider, with 
new hopper, and a new American rotary 
rounder, which caused considerable in- 
terest among bakers. 

Those present included C. L. Russell, 
1. R. Carey and E. Schaumburg. 


WASHBURN CROSBY CO. 


The Washburn Crosby Co. had a recep- 
tion booth beautifully furnished with 
casy chairs, lamps, etc. A feature which 
was greatly appreciated by bakers and 
others was a board showing the market 
quotations on wheat and bakery stocks, 
which were given every 15 minutes. It 
iso had on display samples of its na- 
tional bakery advertising matter. Bak- 
ers also were invited to register at this 
booth for inspection trips to this com- 
pany’s flour mill at Buffalo, and a large 
number took advantage of the offer to 
see this modern plant. Stationery and 
postal cards were furnished to delegates. 

Representatives present were: D. D. 
Davis, F. F. Henry, W. R. Morris, F. R. 
Eaton, W. J. Morris, Jr., E. P. Mitchell, 
G. C. Thomas, W. R. Barry, W. B. Leet, 
Carl B. Mueller, A. Behymer, N. T. 
Towle, A. R. Tucker, F. G. Tyler, C. W. 
Weymer, J. V. Quinlan, G. E. Ralph, W. 
Behymer, J. H. Meyers, E. R. Winkle- 
man, W. J. Brewer, J. J. Selvage, W. J. 
Dears, W. E. Albright, W. J. Angst, H. 
M. Anenian, H. C. Overfield, W. F. 
Lewis, R. B. McFarlan, H. H. Raever, 
E. A. Mahoney, R. N. Thompson, W. H. 
La Fever, N. A. Engler, W. M. Howe, 
R. T. Hambleton, F. A. Dirnberger. 


_H. D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, had a reception booth, and gave 
away as souvenirs fine redipoint pencils. 
L. G. Gottschick, vice president, Clarence 
Chase, sales manager, and C. F. Vanden- 
burgh, assistant sales manager, and the 
following representatives, were present: 
Oscar Harenberg, Columbus, William 
Roe, Cleveland, and William Corl, Har- 
risburg. 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS CO. 


The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, had an unusually attractive 
and educational display. A complete re- 
tail bakery on yeast raised sweet doughs 
was operated, and only the highest grade 
ingredients were used. To the surprise 
of the many bakers visiting this exhibit, 
this well-equipped retail shop occupied 
only 180 square feet. Included in the 
equipment was a three-deck Edison elec- 
tric oven, Hobart cake machine, Schroed- 





er troughs, Serv-El Corporation refrig- 
erator, Columbus show case, Smith Scale 
Co. dough scale, Union Steel Products 
Co. racks, proof cabinet and ingredient 
container, Katzinger pans, etc. The ob- 
ject of this effort was to familiarize the 
bakers with what can be done with high- 
class yeast raised sweet goods dough. 
The products of the bakery were served 
daily to the public. The demand general- 
ly exceeded the output, and many com- 
mendations for the high quality goods 
turned out were received. 

On Monday coffee cake of eight varie- 
ties and shapes was baked; Tuesday, 10 
varieties of Danish pastry; Wednesday 
was Tutti-Frutti dough day, and six dif- 
ferent varieties were turned out. This 
proved to be something new to the bak- 
ers; Thursday was basic dough day, and 
from this was made rolled-in doughs, 
coffee cake and many varieties of small 
doughs; Friday, eight different styles of 
milk tart doughs were made, and on 
Saturday Parker House rolls made with 
milk and butter were featured. 

This company had a large staff pres- 
ent, headed by William H. Clark, sales 
manager, and E. F. Carlson, assistant 
sales manager. Others present were: J. 
J. Paar, J. A. Haig, C. J. Priester, E. F. 
Laschinske, F. J. Bergenthal, E. N. 
Griesell, J. P. Burns, T. J. Clark, W. A. 
Hoffman, E. A. Ahlstrom, A. W. Beedle, 
J. A. Hubbard, J. J. Cook, J. R. Russell, 
W. J. Mycue, L. Eveleth, K. B. Hussel- 
man, J. J. Vogel, A. Hackbarth, Carl 
Kayser, F. G. Pennewill and W. I. Kauf- 
man. 

W. E. LONG CO. 


The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, had a 
very complete exhibit» featuring its ad- 
vertising and other services. W. C. 
Wright had complete charts showing ac- 
counting methods advocated by this or- 
ganization, which demonstrated the many 
improvements and refinements that have 
been made. 

Walter D. Warrick was in charge of 
the advertising exhibits, which included 
original oil paintings reproduced on ad- 
vertising features in a large number of 
street car, store window posters, etc., il- 
lustrating various methods of advertis- 
ing, showing the new and progressive 
ideas for marketing and publicity. 

L. W. Haas, in charge of laboratory 
and bulletins, distributed copies of bulle- 
tin No. 25, explanatory notes on flour 
and flour analysis, and bulletin No. 26, 
rope and mold in bread, which were of 
vital interest to bakers. 

W. E. Long, president, David P. Chind- 
blom, vice president and general man- 
ager, and H. B. Schaefer, of the sales pro- 
motion department, were present. 


CAMPBELL BAKING CO, 


The Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, 
displayed literature and charts on its 
product, Paniplus. Literature on this 
commodity and fermentation problems 
was presented to bakers visiting this 
booth. W. M. Robertson, W. J. O'Neil 
and T. E. Douglas looked after the in- 
terests of this company. 


DUHRKOP OVEN CO. 


The Duhrkop Oven Co. had a very 
unique and dignified display. Its booth 
was attractively decorated with flowers, 
and three big panels in the rear gave a 
complete description of Duhrkop ovens, 
pointing out the following features: all 
brick baking chambers; no byproducts 
of combustion in baking chambers; uni- 
form bottom heat; arch shape crown se- 
curing uniform top heat; steel bars re- 
enforcing crown, guaranteeing heat and 
steam tight baking chamber; special in- 
sulation top and bottom; splay walls 
insulated; light weight charging door, 
with large bearing; automatic lighting 
of baking chamber; clean-out plug to 
make flue cleaning much easier. One of 
the panels also showed a reproduction 
of Fritz Duhrkop at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition «selling baked 
products from the first Duhrkop oven in 
America. 

J. C. Emley, general manager, and H. 
L. Calhoon, Chicago manager, were pres- 
ent. 


PEERLESS SANITARY EQUIPMENT CO. 


The Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., 
La Fayette, Ind., had a large exhibit 
showing a general line of bread handling 

uipment. A pan cooling device, or rack, 
which cools the product in 15 minutes, 
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while the time usually is an hour to an 
hour and a half, made a big hit with the 
bakers. A new steel dough trough, square 
shaped, also caused considerable interest. 
This gives greater volume and less sur- 
face to the dough in the fermentation 
stage. Another feature was a new dough- 
nut draining table, with 50 dozen capac- 
ity. This has a specially prepared shield 
inside the doughnut tray which keeps the 
grease from getting on the floor, carrying 
it down through a chute into a container 
underneath the hopper, which drains the 
doughnuts without absorption. There 
was also a new style rolled rim steel 
basket with re-enforced corners and 
four pressed steel feet, which keeps the 
basket off the floor. Another new piece 
of equipment was called the bun spacer, 
a rack device fitting over the bun pan in 
the course of rolling and panning the 
bun. The pocket in which the bun is 
dropped equally spaces the buns so that 
when in the proof they cannot cripple the 
other buns, making them perfect and uni- 
form. These spacers come in two sizes, 
24 and 35 to the pan. 

Members of the company present were: 
J. J. Wiselogel, president, E. H. Schil- 
ling, vice president, Bruce M. Warner, 
secretary and general manager, and 
Harry Deephouse, superintendent. 


EDWARD KATZINGER CO. 


The Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
exhibited a full line of bread, cake, cooky 
and display pans. A new feature con- 
sisted of strapped cake pans to fit vari- 
ous types of cake machines. There was 
also a full display of the Ecko guaran- 
teed strap pan. 

Arthur Katzinger, vice president and 
general manager, was accompanied by 
Paul Chapman, sales manager, T. A. Dil- 
lon, C. C. McBurney, Victor Gasper and 
Thomas Keesey. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC, 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, fea- 
tured Budweiser barley malt sirup, and 
also had on display some of its other 
products. Beautifully printed booklets 
describing Budweiser barley malt ex- 
tract, what it does for the baker, and 
how to use it, were distributed. 

Oscar P. Doerr, sales manager, was 
assisted by S. J. Fels, G. J. Kelly, J. K. 
Butt and T. C. Bartholomae. 


CHAMPION MACHINERY CO. 


The Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill., had a very attractive and large dis- 
play of its equipment. A new Champion 
Ajax high-speed mixer, requiring no 
cooling device, was featured. Another 
piece of equipment which made a hit 
was a new single loaf molder for smaller 
shops. A piece of equipment of special 
interest to the younger bakers was the 
automatic dough brake. A cake ma- 
chine and a steel flour sifter were also 
on display. 

Officers and representatives present 
were: W. E. Fay, president, F. A. Mot- 
ta, vice president and secretary, P. Mot- 
ta, treasurer and superintendent; A. V. 
Reppert, R. J. Jobe, H. S. Haddad and 
L. Laughaery. 


SCHULZE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, had a very attractive and complete 
display of its many kinds of advertising 
matter. It showed posters, score cards, 
and advertising material that can be used 
with advantage by bakers in publicity 
campaigns. A Northwestern Miller rep- 
resentative was told that this company 
had done more business during the first 
few days of the exposition than during 
all of the previous exhibitions. 

W. A. Freeman and J. F. McNally 
were present. 

J. H. DAY CO. 


The display of the J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati, was one of the largest, con- 
sisting almost entirely of new and im- 
proved models. A Hercules mixer was 
of special interest to wholesalers, and 
had many improvements making it more 
convenient for operation and less ex- 
pensive for installation. A new feature 
of this machine was the two-speed slip- 
ring motor. The Atlas dough mixer met 
with favor among medium-size bakers, 
and included several improvements. Oth- 
er equipment consisted of Mono-loaf di- 
vider; Thorobread molder, with twin loaf 
extension; a new elongator for molding 
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French, Vienna, Pullman, or rye breads; 
type E high-speed mixer, 100 revolutions 
per minute and with capacity of mixing 
one to one and a half barrels flour; new 
combination flour storage bin, blender 
and sifter; cooling tank; flour hopper, 
sifter, tempering tank and mixer, and 
automatic tray proofer. 

This company was represented by M. 
R. Sentman, E, S. Mason, F. E. Bonney, 
E. A. Johnson, A. A. Liebelt, C. S. 
Hurst, O. C. Davis, R. Layburn, S. 
Schiff, R. J. Caudle, R. W. Mader, J. 
H. Moore, E. Curtis, I. E. Allan, O. 
Diegal, E. F. Clark, C. I. Sahlfeld, L. 
F. Kutler and J. B. Neal. 


MALT-DIASTASE CO. 


The Malt-Diastase Co., New York, had 
a well-furnished and attractive recep- 
tion room, with plenty of easy chairs, 
which proved very useful. 

George P. Reuter, vice president, was 
in evidence all over the Armory and 
hotel arranging for return transportation 
for the New York delegation. Others 
present were H. N. Weinstein, C. A. 
Jahn, H. B. Pearson and E. H. Mc- 
Kenzie. 


P. BALLANTINE & SONS 


P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., 
featured malt extract, and their many 
representatives were busy distributing 
literature and discussing baking prob- 
lems with the bakers. 

Thomas L., Jorden, sales manager, was 
accompanied by E. C. Bowie, Chicago, 
C. R. Dickie, Baltimore, George Mahla, 
Philadelphia, W. J. Mead, Newark, A. 
F. White, Omaha, and J. T. Folsom and 
W. R. Butler, Buffalo. 


WORCESTER SALT CO, 


The Worcester Salt Co., New York, 
offered a well gotten up display of its 
merchandise. This company’s experts 
kept busy talking trade matters with the 
bakers. Those present included FE. H. 
Pendleton, J. F. Spain, G. W. Rockefel- 
ler, Charles Houck, Frank Conner and 
E. Hanner. 

HOBART MFG. CO. 

The Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, an- 
nounced and displayed in its large booth 
the new Hobart super-mixer. This ma- 
chine is said to handle twice as heavy a 
mix as ordinarily, has controls so cen- 
tralized that it is very simply operated, 
has four scientifically correct speeds for 
mixing, beating and whipping; it has a 
superior ball bearing motor, multiple 
disk clutch, contains 17 highest quality 
ball bearings, and has a capacity of mix- 
ing bowls of 80 and 40 quarts. On dis- 
play was an entire line of mixers, food 
cutter and attachments. 

Representatives in attendance: Gus 
Eichman, western sales manager, Paul 
Yount, advertising manager, A. L. Mc- 
Cormick, C. E. McCarter, George M. 
Hayner, M. K. Akers, R. F. Rostock, J. 
W. Elliott, F. Osborn, George Hekman, 
L. C. Hall, C. C. Willard, H. T. Cullens, 
F. K. Clou, and the following from Can- 
ada: Irving Wilson, R. C. Brown, Har- 
old Willard, C. B. Blackhall and M. C. 
McMartin. 


THOMSON MACHINE CO, 

The Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, 
N. J., had on display a wide molder for 
Pullman bread in three stages for dif- 
ferent size loaves; model F molder, with 
attachment which permits loaf to be ex- 
tended to 14 in; a new model K molder, 
latest type, with roll adjustment at rear, 
renewable bronze bearings, self-locking 
and flour tight, renewable place scrapper, 
and is of heavier construction through- 
out. A new machine which was also fea- 
tured was a strip molder for twisted 
loaves for the Jewish trade. 

This company had a large delegation 
present, which included: E. T. Parsons, 
president; H. W. Sawyer, superintend- 
ent; J. P. Van Overmeer, assistant sec- 
retary; W. Fletcher, J. C. Simmons, W. 
L. Brown, H. W. Sterling, P. Murrell, 
H. J. Cox, J. Freeman, Harry Freeman, 
C. H. Johnson, F. S. Hoshour, A. D. 
Belt, W. Melchior, F. Alexander, D. T. 
Whitehead, and R. Garrison. 


INTERNATIONAL CO. 

The International Co., Baltimore, dis- 
played a full line of its flavors, cherries, 
jellies, etc. It also had a very complete 
and attractive display of cakes, consist- 
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ing of sponge, white, angel’s, devil’s, 
chocolate, etc. 

Representatives present included P. 
Naas, F. H. Schuyler, J. B. Kelly, A. 
C. Formel and R. E, Crosby. 


LOCKWOOD MFG. CO. 

The Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
had a double booth, and in its display 
featured and introduced a new square 
large cake pan. It also exhibited about 
30 varieties of this well-known company’s 
bread and cake pans. The booth was 
beautifully furnished, and was a popular 
resting place. 

H. A. Lockwood, president, was ac- 
companied by J. D. Shoptaugh, R. C. 
Pater and W. R. Crenshaw. 

HIGH LOW REGULATOR CO. 

The High Low Regulator Co., Warren, 
Pa., had pictures of its automatic and 
hand regulators for controlling fuel oil, 
and distributed literature describing this 
device. W. B. Hammond represented 
this company. 


WALKER VEHICLE CO. 


The Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago, had 
in its booth a three quarter ton electric 
truck. Representatives present were P. 
E. Whiting, C. H. McKenna, W. H. 
Linsell, J. J. Sellers, F. H. Tinsley, C. 
A. Street, G. Call, and A. N. Eckhart. 


SMITH SCALE CO. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
exhibited its bakers’ hand scale, small 
batch mixer scale and divider checking 
scale. Present from this company were 
Walter S. Smith, John E. Woodland, C. 
G. West and R. S. Amsden. 

JOE LOWE Co. 

The Joe Lowe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
had on display its cake service, wholesale 
plant operating merchandising litera- 
ture, featuring wholesale cake campaigns 
from the baking of the cake to the sales 
of the service. It also had a big display 
of all types of cake. 

Those present were Joe Lowe, E. C. 
Baum, M. Nissman, R. Harland, M. 
Leff, W. Eich, M. S. Levi, W. E. Bishop, 
E. H. Sage, C. E. Barbour, E. Price, 
L. M. Fletcher, Charles Krans and E. 
Mitchell. 

MC CORMICK CO., INC. 

The McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
showed perspective drawings of 44 large 
and small bakeries. So far this company 
has designed and supervised the con- 
struction of about 122 plants ijn all parts 
of this country. Beautiful hand brushes 
were also given away. 

LIBERTY YEAST CORPORATION 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation, New 
York, used a very unique plan to get 
people acquainted and to advertise its 
products. Buttons were distributed with 
numbers on, and the following expres- 
sion, “Find Your Double.” Those who 
found their doubles won handsome prizes, 
including silver flasks, water pitchers, 
fruit dishes, thermos pitchers, gold cuff 
links, ladies’ hand bags, hand painted 
scarfs, cocktail shakers, ash receivers, 
bread trays, etc. The Liberty Yeast 
male quartette was also on the job, ren- 
dering selections in the booth and also 
at the main business sessions of the 
American Bakers Association. They 
were exceptionally fine singers, and made 
a big hit. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


The American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, had a large booth with a com- 
plete display of material on publicity 
and accomplishments for the industry. 
Photographs, charts, etc., gave the bak- 
ers a wonderful idea of what the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and the School 
of Baking have done and are doing for 
the industry. 


NATIONAL BREAD WRAPPING MACHINE CO, 


The National Bread Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co., Nashua, N. H., had on display 
the latest type Sevigne bread wrapping 
machine. The outstanding features of 
this new machine, officers say, are: only 
one operator required; all paper meas- 
ured to fit the particular loaf as it is 
being fed into the machine; any kind of 
semiwax, full wax or dry paper can be 
used; any weight roll, from 25 to 75, 
can be used; the patented Sevigne lock 
seam fold; speed of from 60 to 90 loaves 
a minute. 












Those present were H. A. Sevigne, F. 
B. Sevigne, F. A. Gordan, G. W. Watson, 
P. Cappuccio, W. G. Breatt, A. P. Had- 
ley, E. H. Chabut. 


AMERICAN BREAD WRAPPER CO. 


The American Bread Wrapper Co., 
Chicago, had a very interesting exhibit, 
and featured its patented Frisch process 
wrappers with white background, which 
it is said eliminates the wrinkled ap- 
pearance of a handled loaf of bread. In 
addition this company’s regular line of 
bread wrappers was displayed. 

Emil Frisch, president, and R. C. Con- 
stantine, sales manager, were in attend- 
ance, 


BATTLE CREEK BREAD WRAPPING MA- 
CHINE Co. 


The Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread 
Wrapping Machine Co. had a very large 
booth and displayed automatic power 
driven wrapping machines ranging in 
speed from 1,600 to 2,200 loaves per hour, 
and another specially built for cakes, 
cookies, doughnuts, cartons, etc., with a 
speed of 1,600 packages per hour. It 
also had on display several hand oper- 
ated wrapping machines for odd sizes of 
bread. 

Representatives present were James 
G. Redner, R. H. Smith, J. H. Redfield, 
W. A. Crawford, C. Littlefield, W. J. 
Holder, J. F. Raynes, T. J. Yalin, H. 
N. Metcalf, M. Stern, B. E. Brown. 


BENNETT OVEN CO. 


The Bennett Oven Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., had in its exhibits several of its 
famous model ovens, including one and 
two decks. 

S. Bennett was accompanied by S. 
Bennett, Jr., C. P. Brown, C. E. Maifert 
and Henry Spilker. 


COLUMBUS SHOW CASE CO. 


The Columbus Show Case Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, had an interesting exhibit of 
display cases for cakes and bread, which 
proved of much interest to retail bakers; 
also one for wholesale bakers, showing 
many advertising designs etched with 
white acid on glass, and also in brilliant 
oil paints, for advertising purposes. 

Those present included A. L. Ode- 
brecht and B. F. Hagerty. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO. 


The Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., again had the famous Merrell-Soule 
cow, which furnished liquid milk served 
free to all visitors. This company had 
on display charts, photographs and 
booklets, describing Breadlac (powdered 
skim milk), and Parlac (powdered whole 
milk). : 

Those present were R. G. Soule, 
Washington Platt, H. Crossley, J. Acker- 
man, A. H. Bradbury, C. H. Wolff, J. 
H. Breaker, F. H. Whitcombe, G. B. 
Levis and S. P. Pepper. 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CO. 


The Service Caster & Truck Co., Al- 
bion, Mich., displayed its service casters 
equipped with plain, Hyatt and Timkin 
bearings. 

W. C. Peak was accompanied by D. 
McCarthy, F. Kilian and N. W. Smith. 


TRIUMPH MFG. CO. 


The Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, had 
a well laid out exhibit, and featured a 
new heavy duty cake mixer. A _ high- 
speel gluten developer mixer proved of 
much interest to small wholesalers and 
retailers. On display were also single 
arm dough mixers with three-barrel bin 
sifter and elevator attached, including a 
flour hopper and tempering tank. Also a 
cooky dropper and an eight-inch molder. 

Those present were G. Jensen, A. Lipp- 
man, E. F. Barto, A. M. Brown, F. W. 
Weber, Oscar Brown, E. W. Heckel, W. 
Heller, W. Weimer, F. P. Glosh and H. 
F. Dornett. 

SUPERIOR OVEN CO. 

The Superior Oven Co., Albion, Mich., 
had on exhibition one of its Fosdyke 
ovens, recently placed on the market, and 
the Superior double chamber gas oven. 

A. W. Fosdyke had with him A. L. 
Pearson. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
The Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York, featured its well-known ingredient, 
Cerelos, an improved corn sugar in pul- 
verized form. The dextrose sugar purity 
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of Cerelose on dry basis is 99.05 per cent 
or better. 

Those present included C. H. Kirk- 
land, D. E. Cornellier, A. A. Anderson, 
C. J. Irwin, W. A. Johnson, H. G. Hel- 
mansperger and H. Nye. 


PETERSEN OVEN CO. 


The Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, had 
on display several models of its various 
types of ovens, and also large photo- 
graphs showing oven installations. 

Representatives present were C. W. 
Rossow, C. C. Beach, I. J. White, A. A. 
White, H. F. Lockwood, W. H. Gherity. 


PEERLESS BREAD MACHINE CO. 


The Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio, had a large and attractive 
booth exhibiting a cake creaming and 
mixing machine, special sponge cake 
beater, horizontal whipping machine, loaf 
molder, tempering tank, portable dough 
proofing cabinet, various dough mixing 
machines, and flour sifting and blending 
machines. f 

Attending from this company were: 
F. X. Lauterbur, Paul Lauterbur, E. J. 
Lauterbur, J. S. Simpson, L. P. Step- 
mens, L. J. Cullens, Paul Carothers, F. 
C. Black and R. Biersdorfer. 


PETRI & JONES CO., INC. 


The Petri & Jones Co., Inc., Boston, 
featured in its large exhibit a new ad- 
justable wrapping machine for loaves 
from three to six and one half inches in 
width and seven and one half to twelve 
inches in length. On exhibit were also 
rounders, dividers, a Hayssen wrapping 
machine and three-deck oven. 

Those present were G. M. Petri, G. A. 
Lattnar, I. A. Marshall and A. H. Birch. 


OTHER EXHIBITORS 


Other exhibitors included: Albrechtsen 
Machine Works, Philadelphia, pan greas- 
ing machines; American Machine & 
Foundry Co., Brooklyn, bread wrapping 
machines; Anderson Box & Basket Co., 
Inc., Anderson, Ky., various wood, wire 
and shipping delivery boxes; Artofex 
Corporation, New York, Artofex dough 
mixing machines; Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, St. Louis, line of 
tight and slack barrels for bakers. 

The Bahnson Co., New York City, 
humidifier, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., Detroit, adding machines. 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., Kan- 
sas City, flooring panels; D. W. Cass Co., 
Cleveland, pan oiling machine, pan oil, 
grease and divider oil; Central Wax Pa- 
per Co., Chicago, printed and plain wax 
paper for wrapping of bakery products; 
Commercial Truck Co., Philadelphia, pic- 
tures and models of C-T trucks; Cooling 
& Air Conditioning Corporation, New 
York, portable proof boxes, patented 
built-in ducts; Cunningham Spice Co., 
Malden, Mass., full line of various kinds 
of spices. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, 
Mass., crepe paper for window decorat- 
ing; Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
cooking oils, shortenings, jellies,, etc; 
Drying Systems, Inc., Chicago, air condi- 
tioning system for heating, humidifying 
and ventilating a steam-proof box; Du 
Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., New York, 
Cellophane transparent material for 
wrapping purposes. 

Edison Electric Appliance Co., Chica- 
go, electric bake ovens and other electric 
equipment; Edison Storage Battery Co., 
Orange, N. J., Edison cells; Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Exide 
batteries; Electruck Corporation, New 
York, electric truck. 

T. A. Faulds Co., Boston, cake spe- 
cialties; Filler Machine Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, cake batter depositing machine; 
Fish Rotary Oven Co., Walworth, Wis., 
rotary oven; J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, 
Mich., Wyandotte sanitary cleaner and 
cleanser, and Wyandotte ‘Soteeaneh. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., motors; Golden State Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York, milk products; S. Gum- 

rt Co., Inc., Brooklyn, cake mixtures, 

llings for pastry goods, etc. 

Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Haller traveling oven; Hayssen Mfg. Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., newest model heavy 
duty adjustable Hayssen bread wrapping 
machine; Helm-Built Oven Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Helm-Built oven; Henry & 
Henry, Inc., Buffalo, Roberts black dia- 
mond oven and whiprite cake machine; 
Hirsch Bros. Co., Inc., Chicago, bakery 
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supplies, cake mix, pie fillers, baking 
powder, extracts, mincemeats, etc. 

H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, bakery 
supplies, featuring wild raspberry jam 
and blue Pi-stok. 

King-Moeller Co., New York, bakery 
service, accounting and cost control sys- 
tems, audits, income tax service, e\c; 
Kotten Machine Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
automatic cake scaling depositor; }:d- 
ward Kuttnauer, Chicago, well-known 
Kelly improved oven grates. 

Louden Machinery Co., Fairficld, 
Iowa, overhead track and trollies with 
switches, carrying bread racks-and dovgh 
troughs. 

August Maag Co., Baltimore, bread 
pans, hot dog roll pans, bake pans, iron 
bake pans, iron baking sheets and other 
pans and utensils; Mathews Conveyor 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa., blue prints, drw- 
ings and large photographs of conveyor 
systems. 

National Bundle Tyer Co., Blissfi-ld, 
Mich., bundle tying machine for ca <es, 
doughnuts, bread and bun packages; Na- 
tional Oven Co., New York, rack ov-ns, 
panning device, batch traveling syst: m; 
Nice Ball-Bearing Co., Philadelp iia, 
pressed steel ball-bearing casters «nd 
ball bearings for baking equipment; » ye 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, small doughnut } 1a- 
chine. 

Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co., Phila: el- 
phia, various bakers’ specialties, feat ir- 
ing prepared fondant icing called J ck 
Frost Bakers’ Fontaine and marshm il- 
low icing called Jack Frost Marshmal' »w 
Creme; Oven Equipment & Mfg. (0. 
New Haven, Conn., large photogra; hs 
and a cross section cut of a traveling 
bake oven. 

Package Machinery Co., New York, 
machine for wrapping iced layer cake in 
waxed paper. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine (0. 
Philadelphia, Ben Franklin dough mix ng 
and kneading machine. 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, I), 
Reeves variable speed transmission, «nd 
various types of speed indicators; K«y- 
nolds Electric Co., Chicago, the R:co 
mixer; Rumford Co., Providence, R. I., 
Rumford baking powder and Tex mv is- 
ture absorbent. 

Ad. Seidel & Sons, Chicago, bak«rs’ 
supplies and specialties; Star Extrict 
Works, Inc., New York, Alnol (a pr:d- 
uct to bring down vanilla flavoring cos! ;), 
baking flavors and other supplies; Sou 'h- 
ern Cotton Oil Trading Co., Bayonne, N. 
J., Scoco shortening; Steinmetz Elec! ric 
Motor Car Corporation, Baltimcre, 
Steinmetz electric light delivery truck. 

Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, NV. 
Y., industrial thermometers for taking 
temperature of dough, oven thermore- 
ters, recording thermometers, pyromet«’s, 
instruments for measuring humidity in 
dough room, automatic temperature ccn- 
trols for electric bake ovens, doughniit 
machines and similar apparatus. 

Ward Motor Vehicle Co., Mount V°r- 
non, N. Y., Ward electric trucks {>r 
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bakers who use from one to five vehic 
up to the largest organizations, oper: ' 
ing more than 1,000; Williams Oven M ‘v. 
Co. (Middleby Oven Co. and Univer 1! 
Oven Co.), New York, photographs ad 
views of their ovens. 

Anthoney Zimmermann, Buffalo, N. ‘., 
Zimmermann low-center wagon, partic '- 
larly adapted for business requiring f 
quent stops or house-to-house delivery 





PAPER MILLS BOUGHT 


Mitwavukee, Wis. — The Menas : 
(Wis.) Printing & Carton Co. has « 
quired the Ashland (Wis.) Paper ( 
mills, and is investing $40,000 in impro. - 
ments to buildings and machine». 
Light tissues for paper napkins aid 
similar purposes will be the princi} 
products, although it is planned to beg n 
the manufacture of bread wrapping } :- 
per within a short time. Rudolph Mey«r, 
formerly of Menasha, is the new resid« \t 
manager at Ashland. 





BUFFALO EXHIBITS BRING SALES 


Representatives of the various con- 
cerns having displays at Buffalo say thit 
at no previous time have bakers shown 
so much interest in equipment. Many 
sales are reported to have been made, aid 
bakers appear to have attended the con- 
vention with the idea of looking over (he 
new machines and buying. 
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HERE is little use, from a sales 

point of view, in playing up a time- 

ly event like Hallowe’en and then 
not getting anywhere with it. Folks will 
pause for a few moments before your 
bakery and exclaim, “That is a pretty 
window,” or “it gives me the shivers,” 
but these comments will not keep you 
busy at the cash register. 

What is there in cakes, pies or pas- 
tries which can be singled out as a Hal- 
lowe’en “Special”—a “Special” that is in 
keeping with the atmosphere of Oct. 31? 
We suggest the baking of an unusually 

rge batch of pumpkin pies. You will 
save precious few, if any, left on your 
inds if you make a striking window dis- 
lay of them. Relegate your regular 
ine of baked goods to the background, or 

pose them to view in counter show- 
ases. 

Usually the pumpkin pie does not 
come into prominence until around 

hanksgiving, but it will pay you to 
start earlier, in view of the number of 

lallowe’en parties for which refresh- 
ments will be needed. 


DISPLAY DRIVE ON $1 PUMPKIN PIES 


In a timely trim by Kugler’s So-Handy 
-astry Shop, Philadelphia, exceptionally 
large and rich pumpkin pies were of- 
ered at $1 apiece, or 15c a cut. About 

ie corn stalk strewn floor four large 
umpkings were set at regular distances 
part, with one of the pumpkin pies 
laced on top of each alternate pumpkin. 
‘he central pumpkin had had its con- 
ents scooped out, while on te yellow 
kin comical features were engraved. A 
iig stogy was inserted in the mouth; 
crepe hair served as the eyebrows; the 
eye slits were covered from behind with 
range crepe paper, so that the hidden 
electric light inside the pumpkin flashed 
nto view. The light also penetrated the 
mouth, also covered from behind with 
range crepe paper. The ears and nose 

ere formed with pieces of pumpkin 
dyed a reddish hue. The one lamp in 
the trim was shaded with orange crepe 
paper. 
THE OCTOBER FROST 

The central window attraction by 
Hills, Birmingham, Ala., was a huge 
pumpkin, surrounded by autumn leaves, 
and frosted over with confectioner’s sug- 
ar as though it had been caught in an 
autumn morning frost. While pumpkin 
pies predominated in the display, there 
were also several orange layer cakes and 
other goodies. 

“The frost is on the pumpkin—Riley,” 
innounced a showcard. 


A BAKER FIGURE 


Engaging the attention of passersby at 
Chester, Pa., in the window of Pierce & 
Kuehfuss, was a large and jolly looking 
papier-maché figure of a chef or. baker. 
His arms were extended in front, with 
a pumpkin pie held in the palm of each 
hand. Each pie was, of course, set on a 
paper plate. The white duck uniform 


worn by the baker was decked up for 
Hallowe’en with large black and orange 
crepe paper bands across his chest. 
Pumpkin pies and other goodies were 
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Bakery Specialties for Hallowe’en 
By Ernest A. Dench 


Ap American Baker’s Notion of Hallowe’en Window Display 


temptingly set out on the black 
and orange crepe paper floor at 
the sides. 


CARTOON CHARACTERS 


A funny face painted or carved 
on a genuine pumpkin is always a 
sure attention getter, but is doubly 
so if a little out of the ordinary. 
This remark applied to the stunt 
staged by Patterson’s, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. At each side of the 
trim was a pumpkin. On one was 
painted a picture of Jiggs, of car- 
toon fame, while the other was 
supposed to be Maggie. Jiggs was 
depicted as saying, “Where do we 
get the Pumpkin Pie for the Hal- 
lowe’en Party?” Maggie settled 
the question with “Here.” 


A PUMPKIN GUESSING CONTEST 

Although a Thanksgiving attrac- 
tion, the pumpkin contest worked 
by George’s, Norristown, Pa., 
could just as easily be staged at 
Hallowe’en. Most of the small 
show window was monopolized by 
a gigantic pumpkin. A card explained 
that the pumpkin weighed 18 Ibs, while 
the person guessing the nearest to cor- 
rect number of seeds in the pumpkin was 
offered two free roast turkey dinners 
for Thanksgiving Day. It was a restau- 
rant and bakery combined that made this 
offer, which, if more practical, could be 
confined to two free pumpkin pies. Care 
should be exercised in conducting a 
guessing contest to steer clear of local 
and federal lottery laws. Your attor- 
ney’s advice should be sought before go- 
ing ahead. 


HALLOWE’EN IN CANADA 


THE MISSION CONFECTIONERY, 
Vancouver, B. C., had a rather at- 
tractive trim that could be adapted for 
your use. Candy novelties, suitable for 
party prizes, were displayed on a black 
and gold base down in front. Several of 
these were in the shape of pumpkins. 

In the front corner stood a large cir- 
cular tray, covered with orange and 
black, and upon this trailed a husky 
pumpkin vine, with two large pumpkins 
and several smaller ones amid _ the 
spreading leaves. Along the front of the 
window were smaller trays filled with de- 
licious delicacies for the party. The 
background was covered with black ma- 
terial, with a basket of yellow chrysan- 
themums at one sidé giving excellent con- 
trast. At the rear were tall standards, 
on which table decorations, favors, 
witches, cats and bats mingled happily 
together. 

The entire window was bordered with 
orange crepe decorated with Hallowe'en 
designs. A similar decoration covered 
the big lamp, which hung from the center 
of the window. Fastened to the lamp 
with fine thread was an old witch astride 
her broom. She seemed to be sweeping 
cobwebs from the air. 


THE CHARM OF DAINTINESS 


Masey’s, Toronto, Ont., owes the suc- 
cess of its Hallowe’en trim to its dainty 
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A Canadian Baker's Hallowe’en Display 


aspect. Everything in the display seemed 
to be picked for its ability to make the 
mouth water. 

Two witches, pasted on the window 
glass, and a border of dancing witches 
and cats at the base of the window glass, 
were some of the features. The top of 
the window was bordered with crepe 
paper and gold, cut in triangles. At each 
side were wide streamers of black and 
gold, fastened at the top and bottom in a 
taut manner so as to represent a curtain. 
Every delicacy to be thought of was rep- 
resented in the display on dainty glass 
dishes or on trays. 


FOR THE HALLOWE'EN PARTY TABLE 


*GQUARE DEAL” MILLER, Detroit, 
Mich., had a Hallowe’en display 
devoted to refreshments and accessories 
for the Hallowe’en party. In the center 
of the window was a long table covered 
with a cloth decorated with owls, bats 
and pumpkins. Looking on at one side 
was a large cat cut-out, pretending to be 
very disturbed at the elaborate party 
preparations. At the right rear was a 
real pumpkin goblin which lit up at night. 
This was placed on a high pedestal. At 
the left, on a low pedestal, were several 
silver knives, suitable for the cutting 
of cake and pie. 

The table itself was amply covered 
with goodies for the party. There was a 
large dish of fruit at the center. At the 
right side was a dish piled high with 
doughnuts, while at the left were several 
cakes. At the front left was a pie in a 
silver dish. The table was set with a 
fine array of silver, glasses, fancy nap- 
kins and favors. 


THE CANDY SPECIALTY 

Many bakers who handle a limited 
range of candy as a sideline generally 
make a splurge of it as Hallowe’en ap- 
proaches. By so doing many extra dol- 
lars are added to the cash register. 

Possibly display space in the show 
window is at a premium, so you might 
try a counter or table display of 
Hallowe’en candles right where 
every one can see it. 

An attractive Hallowe’en candy 
booth which you might like to du- 
plicate was devised last season by 
the Piggly Wiggly Store, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The space within the 
four posts was confined. Around 
the bottom, alternating lengths of 
black and yellow crepe paper were 
attached. From the edges of a 
roof overhead, crepe paper fringes, 
chains and other decorations in the 
Hallowe’en colors were hung. 
Counters were constructed by at- 
taching lumber, flat side up, to the 
posts. Upon them four containers 
held Hallowe’en candies in the fa- 
vored colors. These were rectan- 
gular panes of glass, forming tri- 
angles, by tying three together 
with black and orange ribbon. 
This formed bows at the top and 
bottom of the jars. Candy or- 
anges were displayed in pyramids 
upon paper doilies. Each orange 





was formed by tying pieces of orange 
candy with black ribbon. Jack-o’-lan- 
terns and cutouts of black cats and 
witches hung upon the roof and upon 
the posts. 

Make pumpkin pies your strong selling 
feature this Hallowe’en, with candy to 
take care of those folk who will buy 
both,—and their number is legion,—and 
you will double or treble the amount of 
the individual sale. 


ST. LOUIS BAKERS FEEL 
MERGERS’ COMPETITION 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Although some bakers 
are complaining about a falling off in 
business during the recent hot weather, 
others state that the volume of goods 
moving out of their shops is very satis- 
factory. This is true of both wholesale 
and retail bakers, and based upon the 
majority of reports, business is quite up 
to the average for this season of the 
year. 

Retail bakers and the smaller whole- 
sale bakers located at interior points say 
that the large baking consolidations have 
hurt their business through their more 
extensive shipping business. This is also 
true of some of the retail bakers in the 
city, and there is no doubt that a gradual 
change in bread distribution is being 
worked out. How far and in what direc- 
tion this will go is not yet known, but 
some of the smaller bakers are viewing 
the future with apprehension. The re- 
tail bakeshop will always exist, but a 
few are certain to be hurt. 

Bread prices are steady. Many bakers 
are buying flour as their requirements 
dictate, and those who have advanta- 
geous flour purchases on their books are 
carrying on at about the same rate as 
heretofore. The same is true of sweet 
goods. With the approach of fall the 
volume of this business should increase. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


EDDY BAKING CO. HOLDS 
OUTING FOR EMPLOYEES 


Hetena, Mont.—More than 100 em- 
ployees from the bakery plants owned 
by the Eddy Bakery Co. at Great Falls, 
Butte, Missoula and Helena held an out- 
ing here on Aug. 27. 

The program of sports included a base- 
ball.game between teams representing the 
plants at Butte and Great Falls, which 
the latter team won. An inspection was 
made of the plant in Helena, where im- 
provements have been carried out. 

J. E. O'Connell, president of the com- 
pany, personally extended a welcome to 
the visitors. Miss Helen Jones, who has 
been engaged by the company to direct 
its home economic department, explained 
many interesting things to the visiting 
ladies. A. Pease, advertising manager, 
Roy Harter, production superintendent, 
and L. C. Strauss, vice president of the 
company and manager of the Great Falls 
plant, all were active in making the event 
a success. 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA 


Emil Ralm is proprietor of a new 
bakery at Piedmont. 

Jason Malbis, Mobile, will erect a bak- 
ery at Broad and Tennessee streets. 

Joseph Tagsherer, Foley (Ala.) Bak- 
ery, is erecting a new plant. 

Golson Bros.” Bakery, Greenville, 
has moved into larger quarters, and add- 
ed new equipment. 


ARIZONA 


More machinery has been added to the 
bakery of Gus Kratzka, Casa Grande. 

The Vance Bros. Baking Co., Phoenix, 
will build an addition to its plant at 
Third Avenue and Jefferson Street, and 
a new oven will be installed. 

ARKANSAS 

Frank Storm has purchased the Kreu- 
ger Bakery, Rogers. 

C. A. McCallister has developed a 
wholesale business in connection with his 
Quality Bakery, De Valls Bluff. 

The Electric-Maid Bakery, 1218 Gar- 
rison Avenue, Fort Smith, has been 
opened by Geren & Yates. 

J. C. Raugh, a baker at Alma, has 
purchased the Crocket’ Bakery, Mul- 
berry. 

W. B. Prewitt has succeeded Barnwell 
& Prewitt in the Home Baking Co., Ash- 
down. 

Deeter Bros., Bald Knob, have sold 
their bakery to G. H. Prince. 

Walnut Ridge will have a new bakery, 
to be owned by C. V. Hislabeck. 

De Queen has a new bakery, opened 
by C. Wright and A. Milburn. 

The new building of the Arkansas 
Baking Co., Camden, is completed and 
the bakery is in operation. 


CALIFORNIA 


A. C. Smith has opened his new plant 
at 2550 Foothill Boulevard, Oakland, 
known as the Golden Poppy Pastry 
Shop. Electric ovens have been in- 
stalled. 

A bakery has been opened at 301 
Fourth Street, San Francisco, by the G. 
& H. Pie Co. 

The Sam Seelig Co., chain grocers, Los 
Angeles, plans the establishment of a 
bakery. 

Sales from the Ozenne Bakery, 521 
Olive Street, Long Beach, will be made 
in Huntington Park when two stores are 
opened there. ’ 

R. W. Kirkbridge is now in his new 
building at Kelseyville. 

Fred Flaker has opened a retail bak- 
ery and cafe at 113 East Ocean, Long 
Beach. He will specialize in pastries. 

S. P. Baker has moved the Carpenteria 
(Cal.) Bakery to new quarters. 

D. T. Dillingham has opened a bakery 
at Haley and Milpas streets, Santa Bar- 
bara, known as the Elite. 

The $135,000 addition to the plant at 
Slauson Avenue and San Pedro Street, 
Los Angeles, of the Weber Baking Co., 
is completed. It has a daily capacity of 
96,000 loaves. 

Peter Geitzen has purchased the Ann 
Arbor Bakery, Auburn, from J. L. Gei- 
bel 


Nicholas Portichen, Visalia, has re- 
modeled a building adjacent to the City 
Bakery for a salesroom. 

Nels P. Peterson has purchased the 
Newport Bakery, Newport Beach, from 
William Foix, and will specialize in Dan- 
ish pastry. He intends to open confec- 
tionaries and bakeshops at Costa Mesa 
and Balboa. 

Charles K. Coone, 4559 East Four- 
teenth Street, Oakland, has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

George P. and William E. Baldwin 
have sold their Daylight Bakery, 146 
Kentucky Street, Petaluma, to J. 
Krauss. 

The Sahlins Bakery, 5100 York Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, has been sold to Her- 
man Bruner. 

The new large plant of the California 
Baking Co., Twelfth and Howard, San 
Francisco, is nearly ready for the in- 
stallation of machinery. 

Mrs. M. K. Jackson has reopened her 
bakery, 4607 York Boulevard, Los An- 
geles. 

A contract for a one-story addition for 
the Grandma Baking Co., Inc., 671 An- 
tonio Street, Los Angeles, has been let. 


A renovation program in progress at 
the Chicago Bakery, 1115 South Central 
Avenue, Los Angeles, according to Allen 
Miller, proprietor, includes the installa- 
tion of a new floor and foundation and 
new equipment, and the painting of the 
shop. 

The Fountain Bakery, Oceanside, op- 
erated by Depey & Young, was seriously 
damaged by fire. 

Joseph Langnickel has disposed of his 
bakery, 977 East Twelfth Street, Los 
Angeles, and is visiting in Germany. 

Hackett & Hogsett have opened a 
bakery at 104 West Main Street, Alham- 
bra, and have installed up-to-date equip- 
ment. 

A bakery has been started by B. Lahr- 
man at 108 East Third Street, Downey. 

A unit is being added to the bakery 
of the Superior Pound Cake Co., Los 
Angeles, which, when completed, will 
give the concern more than 23,000 square 
feet of bakery space. 

F. J. Eupperle, Los Angeles, will erect 
a one-story bakery building at 1023 East 
Adams Street. 

A one-story bakery building, to cost 
approximately $5,000, will be built for 
the Cubbison Bakery, 3417 Pasadena 
Avenue, Los Angeles, on a lot next door 
to its present site. 

The Sam Seelig Co., Los Angeles, will 
open a baking department. 

Edward Ward, Orange, has sold his 
general baking business to Kenneth 
Claypool, and will devote his whole time 
to making cookies in his For-Get-Me-Not 
Cookie factory. 

A. Hill has purchased Top’s Bakery, 
in Paige’s Market, Torrance. 

F. H. Lewis, of the Cakery, 2705 Col- 
lege Avenue, Berkeley, has remodeled 
his shop. 

The Phillips Baking Co., 3111 Geary, 
San Francisco, has put in an additional 
electric oven. 

A delicatessen department has _ been 
added to the Alton Home Bakery, 4175 
Broadway, Oakland. Elizabeth Tedrick 
is proprietor. 

J. Brenkwitz has moved his bakery 
equipment from Berkeley to Hayward, 
and has opened the Brenkwitz Bakery 
in the latter city. 

A retail bakery has been opened at 
1385 Cherry Street, Long Beach, by E. 
La Belle. 

New equipment has been installed by 
the Peerless Bakery, San Francisco. 

Mrs. C. Van Craynest has sold her in- 
terest in the Original French Bakery, 
2751 Mission Street, San Francisco, to 
A. Pellegrin. John Le Gane will be his 
partner in the concern. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
branch of the El Monte (Cal.) French 
Bakery. 

H. G. Bell, Salinas, has installed a 
bakery in his confectionery store. 


COLORADO 


The Maiden Electric Bakery in the 
Loop Public Market, Denver, has been 
purchased by John H. Turner. 

Jeff Nicholas is in charge of the Ber- 
wind (Colo.) Bakery, which is again ac- 
tive. 

Two bakeries at Pagosa Springs, the 
Putnam and the Mee, have been pur- 
chased by L. C. Harris, and will be con- 
solidated as one in the Putnam plant. 

J. S. Foster has opened a bakery and 
confectionery at Telluride. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
the Longmont (Colo.) Bakery. Herman 
Bolst is proprietor. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
bakery of A. McLean, 1017 East Colfax 
Avenue, Denver. 

Richard Scheller has purchased the 
bakery at 1898 South Broadway, Den- 
ver, from J. F. Howell. , 


CONNECTICUT 

James Geanuracos, baker, Bridgeport, 
is bankrupt. Liabilities $5,014, and 
assets $3,972. 

Zepteria Bros. have purchased the 
Wentworth Bakery, New London, from 
John McArdle. 

Albert Kasica will open a bakery at 
28 Pardee Street, Bristol. 


DELAWARE 


W. O. Quillen has established a bakery 
at Dover. 





GEORGIA 
The Waycross (Ga.) Baking Co., 
which opened business there a few weeks 
ago, already finds additional equipment 
necessary. 
IDAHO 


Frank H. Rider has sold the Home 
Bakery, Orofino, to Frank Nixon. 

Lee Smart has purchased the Gity 
Bakery, Nezpetce, from Frank Nixon. 

A. O. Harris, of the Clarkston Bakery, 
Lewiston, is remodeling his plant. 

An oven was installed recently by the 
Rosendorf Bakery, Sandpoint. H. Ros- 
endorf is proprietor. 


ILLINOIS 


Elliott & Strubbe have opened the 
Gilman (Ill.) Bakery. New equipment, 
including a coke-fired oven, has been in- 
stalled. 

Pearson Sisters’ Bakery has_ been 
opened at 1017 Lake Street, Oak Park. 

Du Von & Randall, 215 East Main 
Street, Galesburg, have been succeeded 
by Earl Randall. 

Charles J. Landwehr, Jr., has sold his 
bakery, 1532 West State Street, Rock- 
ford, to George Parmelee and Clyde 
North. 

E. J. Brown has opened a wholesale 
and retail bakery at Coulterville. 

C. A. Haley, a baker at Woodstock, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Widmark & Nelson have bought the 
bakery of Harris Bros., Princeton. 

The construction of the $160,000 Conk- 
lin Bakery, North Main and Green 
streets, Decatur, has commenced. 

Louis Resch, Newton, has sold the City 
Bakery to Frank Kirkpatrick. 

The bakery business of G. H. 
Lueschke, Bement, has been sold to Wil- 
lard Fairbanks. 

The Millstadt (Ill.) Home Bakery has 
been purchased by William Schweizer 
from Ambrose Froliger. 

J. C. Dax has sold the Barrington 
(Ill.) Home Bakery to Jerry Lhotka. 

Margrave Bros., wholesale bakers at 
Herrin, will open a bakery at Vienna. 

Walter Curry has opened the Ideal 
Bakery, 249 West Wood Street, Decatur. 

The bakery of F. N. Burgridge, Cul- 
lom, is now operating. 

The Schulze Baking Co.’s plant at 127 
East Jefferson, Springfield, was recently 
burned. 

The bakery of J. P. Root, 117 West 
Broadway, Centralia, recently suffered 
damage by fire. 

The R. J. Mrizek Co., Inc., 1801 Cali- 
fornia Avenue, Chicago, will erect an ad- 
dition to its plant. 

Walter A. Schmidt, 736 East Forty- 
third Street, Chicago, has sold his bakery 
to Frank Hokr. 

L. V. Orsinger, La Salle, has sold his 
bakery business to George and Harold 
Ream. 

Harry C. Eldredge, Chillicothe, is re- 
modeling and repairing his bakery which 
was damaged by fire. 

Joseph Abrem and C. and V. Miller 
have purchased the bakery of Robert 
Lueschke, 100 North Main Street, Ed- 
wardsville. 

The Better Whole Wheat Bakery, 105 
East Main Street, Taylorville, has been 
opened by John Stiehr. New equipment 
has been installed. 

J. W. Wohlwend has opened a bakery 
at 608 North Eleventh Street, Murphys- 
boro. 

The bakery of Eugene Giano, Poca- 
hontas, which was burned, will not be 
rebuilt. 

G. Holby and E. Tramsen have pur- 
chased the bakery of Matt Hoesley, 
Woodstock, and will conduct a wholesale 
and retail business, specializing in Dan- 
ish baking. 

The Liberty Confectionery, 1858 
North Fortieth Street, East St. Louis, 
has been sold to E. W. Stoks. 

P. Beckman has closed his bakery, 
Eighteenth and State streets, East St. 
Louis, and is now located at 711 Fiendly 
Avenue, the same city. 

INDIANA 

Bernard Hardebeck has opened the 
Fowler (Ind.) Bakery, and installed a 
modern oven. 

The G. W. Opell Baking Co., 1908 
North Second Street, Vincennes, plans 





extensive enlargement and improvemeiits 
to its plant and equipment. G. W. Opcll 
has severed his connection with the ca‘s 
still under his name, and devotes his en- 
tire attention to the baking business. 

The bakery of A. Haungs & Son, Bed- 
ford, has been purchased by the Butter- 
Krust Baking Co. 

The Purity Bakery, Bloomington, is 
now owned solely by Mr. Owens. 

A bakery has been opened at ::s28 
East Washington Street, Indianap. lis, 
by Roy Broadbent. 

The City Baking Co., 
will erect an addition. 

J. N. Spurrier, Morristown, has sold 
his bakery to Robert McCullom. 

J. B. Brannon has opened a bak-«ry 
at Parker. 

A bakery has been opened in the \a- 
sonic Temple Building, Rushville, by 
Jacob Webber. ; 

Miller’s Bakery, Decatur, is erecting 
a building on North Second Street. Sime 
equipment will be moved from the M on- 
roe and Third Street plant, but mos! of 
the machinery to be installed will be 
new. 

Dougherty Bros. have sold the S in- 
shine Bakery, Worthington, to N. C. 
Bussard. Mr. Bussard’s bakery at 
Washington was burned July 1. 

The William Bryan Bakery, Portl: 1d, 
has moved to the building formerly u ed 
as a bakery by Albert Bryan. It des 
a wholesale and retail business. 

- ©. Mohler has taken over ‘hie 
Thompson Bakery, Danville. 


IOWA 


Mr. and Mrs. John Wharton hive 
opened a bakery at Walker. 

E. J. Conley has purchased the Tip \n 
(Iowa) Bakery. 

Lemoni will have a new bakeshop, ‘o 
be known as Kaufman’s Bakery. 

An oven is being installed in the bii- 
ery of Victor Neal, Akron. 

A truck has been added to the equi) 
ment of the Reinbeck (Iowa) Bakery 

An addition to the plant of the Cur- 
rell Purity Baking Co., Cedar Rapics, 
will considerably enlarge its capacity. 

Don Cole, Dexter (Iowa) Bakery, h.s 
gone out of business. 

Bakeries have been opened at Chart: r 
Oak by W. R. Temple and W. G. M-- 
Nutt. ‘ 

John E. Schneider has purchased a 
bakery at Des Moines. 

Mrs. J. L. Shearer has opened a bakery 
at Eagle Grove. 

Harold Webb is owner of a bakery || 
Sigourney by purchase from Jo!n 
Schneider. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Dubuqu., 
authorized capital stock $10,000, | 
been incorporated by J. J. Burke, Geor: ¢ 
Bendel, Harry McIntosh, and H. C. M '- 
ligan. It has opened a plant to condu 
a wholesale and retail business in t!« 
building formerly occupied by the M. 
Hulgren Baking Co., 327 Main Street. 

W. E. Sauer, Cresco, has installed 1 
new oven. 

Victor Pirotte and Victor Van de Vin 
have purchased a bakery at Cincinna'.. 
The bakery of W. F. Curtis, Boone, r 

cently was burned. 

Lloyd Shipton has bought the int: 
est of his partner, George Windman, 
the bakery at Mount Pleasant. 

P. E. Wolfe has opened a bakery 
the Wilkins Building, Stanwood. 

J. N. Liglier has bought the Neva 
(Iowa) Bakery from Mr. Matausch. 

Burlington bakeries have signed agr«: - 
ment to discontinue the giving of pr - 
miums, effective Oct.*1. 

The Jay Burns Baking Co. will esta - 
lish a branch retail shop at Missov"i 
Valley. 

R. L. Anderson has taken possessi 1 
of the Home Bakery, Dunlap. 

The Federal Baking Co., 332 We ' 
Broadway, Council Bluffs, has closed | 5 
shop and the machinery has been r 
moved. It was a branch of the Feder 
System of Bakeries of America, Dave: 


port. 


Indianap lis, 


KANSAS 
The Rainbow Bakery, Olathe, has bec 
purchased by Carl Hay, and is managed 
by John Scales. 
James Grand, formerly proprietor «{ 
the Sanitary Bakery, Great Bend, hs 
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purchased the Pratt Bakery, Pratt, from 
D. W. Von Schriltz. 

The Home Bakery, Caney, suffered 
loss 3 fire in August. 

W. F., F. C. and P. G. Roglitz are new 
owners ma the City Bakery, Hanover. 

Mitchell’s Bakery, Independence, will 
build a $15,000 plant. 

Frank Harold will open the Harold 
Bakery in the Brumbaugh Building, Sa- 
betha. 

Roy Hair has installed modern ma- 
chines, including a bread wrapper, to 
increase the efficiency of the Perfect 
Bakery, Iola. 

L. D. Doran is now sole owner of the 
(Juality Bakery, Osborne. 

G. W. Parker, owner of the Quality 
fakery, Cottonwood Falls, has _ pur- 
hased the Strong City (Kansas) Bak- 
ry, and will conduct both plants. 

Charles L. Schmidt has purchased the 

ity Bakery, Alma, from E. G. Schmidt. 

Arthur Gilman will open a bakery in 
saldwin. 

The J. P. Coates Bakery, Clifton, un- 
der lease to G. Kirk, has been closed. 

The Lockwood Bakery, South Fourth 
Street, Salina, suffered slight loss to its 

uilding when the roof over the bake 

ven was burned. 

W. E. Niles has moved the Ideal Bak- 
ry, Liberal, to a new location. 

Wilson’s Home Bakery, Lincoln, has 
een reopened. 

An addition is being built to the Cripe 
sakery, Hutchinson, to provide more 
oom for storage and the installation of 

new heating plant. 

A firm of local architects is drawing 
lans for a new bakery for the Jones 
tread Co., Fort Scott, Kansas, to cost 
pproximately $50,000. The baking com- 
pany was established four years ago. 
». R. Jones is the proprietor. 


KENTUCKY 


B. M. Craft has reopened the Home 
bakery, Jackson, which burned some 
ionths ago. 

Potts Bros., Paducah, have bought the 

Jant of the City Baking Co., and will 
perate it in connection with their other 

lant. 

A bakery is being erected at Danville 
y Pushin Bros. 

Irvington has a bakery opened by 
i\aymond Stansbury and Hershel Priest. 

Warren L. Preston, Paintsville, has 
ordered a new divider for his bakery. 

The Union Baking Co., 213 South 
hird Street, Paducah, has opened its 
new bakery. W. H. and C. N. Batsel 
re the principal stockholders in the cor- 
poration. 

Plehn’s Bakery, St. Matthews, is in- 
ugurating a house to house delivery ser- 
ice in territory adjacent to that town. 

W. F. Grasty, Jr., has established a 
bakery, the Grasty Bake Shop, on First 
Street, Henderson. 


LOUISIANA 


Delahoussaye’s Bakery, Lafayette, 
has been reopened after extensive altera- 
tions and remodeling. 

The Peerless Bakery, State Street, 
\bbeville, is open under the management 
of E. C. Villemez. 

Louis Viviano, a baker at Bunkie, was 
killed Aug. 5 when his delivery truck 
turned over. His brother will continue 
the business. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Durand’s Bakery, 506 Lincoln Street, 
Marlboro, has succeeded Durand & Berg- 
cron, due to the retirement of Mr. Berg- 
eron, 

A bakery has been opened at 650 
Washington Street, Dorchester, by W. J. 
Kenny. 

Newburyport has another bakery, 
opened by George E. Morey at 71% 
State Street. 

L. J. Snow’s Bakery, Lynn, has re- 
moved to 169 Essex Street. 


MICHIGAN 


The Nylund Bros.’ Bakery, Crystal 
Falls, is now the Star Bakery, and is 
owned by Herrgard & Nylund. 

Frank Howk, Lowell, has sold his 
plant and_ business to Bjork’s Bakery. 

The bakery and restaurant at North 
Branch have been sold to L. K. Dun- 
ston. 

The new $500,000 plant of the Tri- 
State Baking Co., 5721 Martin Avenue, 
Detroit, is in full operation, with a ca- 
pacity of 90,000 loaves of bread daily. 


a ——————— 





MINNESOTA 


Schroeder’s Bakery, Butterfield, re- 
cently suffered slight damage by fire. 

A. E. Freitag has bought the equip- 
ment of the Preston (Minn.) Bakery. 

Hanson’s Bakery, Hector, has opened 
for business. 

Andrew Jensen, Doland, S. D., con- 
templates opening a bakery at Ellendale. 

Fire recently damaged the Schutz 
Bakery, Appleton. 

The bakery at Canby, purchased from 
Spohlum Bros. by N. P. Peterson and 
Jathes Marrington, is now owned solely 
by Mr. Peterson. 

Mrs. Ollie Miller will open a bakery 
and restaurant in the Weitzel Building, 
Fourth Street, Grand Rapids. 

The Edgerton (Minn.) Bakery has 
opened a branch in Pipestone. 

The new $70,000 baking and distribut- 
ing plant of the Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
Hibbing, has been completed. 

A. E. Jung has transferred the Jung 
Baking Co., Waseca, to the Waseca Bak- 
ing Co. 

She Aardoma has opened a bakery at 
Hills. 

Clinton E. McGuire and Henry S. 
O’Brien, Minneapolis, doing business as 
the Mothers Baking Co., have filed a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Walter Graves has sold the Barker 
Bakery, Louisville, to E. S. Haynes. 

J. A. Flowers is the resident manager 
of B. J. Pollman’s bakery in Laurel. 
Bread and rolls only are produced. 

D. S. Lee is proprietor of the Lee 
Bakery, Clarksdale. 


MISSOURI 


New machinery has recently been in- 
stalled in the Brownie Bakery, Carroll- 
ton. 

S. J. Payne’s Sanitary Bakery, Nor- 
borne, has been sold to E. R. Bell. 

The partnership of Frair & Gordon, 
Vandalia, is dissolved, and the bakery 
business under that name is now owned 
solely by L. B. Gordon. 

The partnership of Mark Dalrymple 
and Bryan Wallace, Stanberry Bakery, 
Stanberry, has been dissolved, and the 
bakery is now owned by Mr. Wallace. 

The bakery of Howard Moreland and 
Marvin Jones, St. James, has been sold 
to C. A. Wilson. 

The Jefferson Baking Co., High and 
Chestnut streets, Jefferson City, has been 
enlarged and considerable new equip- 
ment added. 

The bakery of Hayes Hemphill, Crane, 
has been reopened. 

Fire did slight damage to the Wiel- 
puetz Bakery, Capé Girardeau. 

Homer E. Smith has acquired a half 
interest in the City Bakery, Ash Grove. 

The Gould Bakeries, Inc., Kansas 
City, has opened new retail stores at 
304 West Forty-seventh Street and 6239 
Brookside Road. 

Parker & Evick, Louisiana, are suc- 
ceeded by Othman F. Evick. 

Guy Hosford, Marceline, has sold the 
equipment of his Tip Top Bakery to W. 
T. Beall, proprietor of the Central Bak- 
ery there, and will accept employment 
in the latter. 

Mortgage foreclosure proceedings 
have been instituted against the King 
City (Mo.) Bakery, owned by Conrad 
Taylor. 

W. B. Alstadt, proprietor of the 
Bernie (Mo.) Bakery, has leased it to 
his son, H. O. Alstadt, and R. M. Lati- 
mer. 

J. King has sold his bakery, 2000 Sid- 
ney Street, St. Louis, to M. Skvaro. 

J. Banganstz has bought the Moll 
Bakery, 1848 South Eleventh Street, St. 
Louis. 

J. Gaa recently bought the Nerckel 
Bakery, Winnebago and Ohio avenues, 
St. Louis. 

E. Nickel has purchased the Wilfen- 
berg Bakeshop at 718 Chouteau Ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 

A. Faust recently bought the Vogel 
Bakery, 4012 Easton Avenue, St. Louis. 

C. W. Barth has opened a new bake- 
shop at 4417 Fair Avenue, St. Louis. 

J. Babinsky has bought the Zigo Bak- 
ery, 1124 North Third Street, St. Louis. 

Joseph Reissel has sold his bakery, 
4000 Moffitt Street, St. Louis, to John 
Adams. 

F. Sipple has reopened his bakeshop 
at 6500 Hobert Avenue, St. Louis. 
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The Stakelbach Bakery, 2214 Benton 
Avenue, St. Louis, has been sold to Cal- 
vert & Billings. 

C. Hoffman, formerly located at 4417 
Fair Avenue, St. Louis, is now engaged 
in the bakery business at 7921 North 
Broadway. 

George Melber has sold his bakery, 
6834 Gravois Road, St. Louis, to Benz 
& Lang. 

E. Schuellbacker has bought the 
Schneider Bakery, 3458 Miami Street, 
St. Louis. 

J. Schimmer has sold his bakery, 3448 
South Broadway, to J. Weber and A. 
Steirer. 

William Krechler recently bought the 
Sonberegger Bakery, 9090 O'Fallon 
Street, St. Louis. 

Nick Romano, formerly located at 
Ninth and Carr streets, St. Louis, is 
now at 1514 Biddle Street. 


MONTANA 


John D. Raymond has leased the Pu- 
rity Bakery, Red Lodge, to C. M. Downs. 

John C. Place has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, Edward H. Jacoby, 
in the New Butterkrust Bakery, Havre. 

Roy McAuley has purchased the City 
Bakery, Belgrade. 

The Eddy Bakery, Helena, has been 
enlarged, and an addition built which 
will house the general office and account- 
ing departments for all the Eddy plants 
in Montana. 

George J. Buhler has bought the assets 
of the Electric City Baking Co., Great 
Falls, from the Northern Montana Credit 
Men’s Association. The plant is one of 
the larger ones in the city and has a ca- 
pacity of about 8 bbls flour daily. Mr. 
Buhler was formerly in the baking busi- 
ness at Minot, N. D. 

NEBRASKA 

W. T. Harvel has opened a bakery at 
Oxford, in connection with his cafe. 

The Debus Baking Co., Hastings, has 
been incorporated for $100,000. 

William Fuss, baker at Neligh, has 
purchased the plant of Byerly & Son 
and will combine the two. 

Mrs. George Kidwell, Auburn, has sold 
her bakery, confectionery and restaurant 
business to Mr. Edwards, of De Witt. 

The Weinman Bakery, Ravenna, will 
add another oven. 

William Trout, Kimball, has purchased 
a building and will remodel it for a 
bakery. 

Mrs. Carl Lynch is now owner of the 
Model Bakery, Haigler. 

Yager Bros.’ Bakery, 5501 South Thir- 
ty-sixth Street, Omaha, recently suffered 
slight loss by fire. 

The Debus Baking Co., Hastings, has 
purchased the Zondler Bakery, Kearney, 
and will use it as a branch for the manu- 
facture of pastry for local sale. 

C. M. Hamilton, Wayne, has sold his 
bakery to Glenn McCay. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The partnership of Parent & Martin, 
East Jaffray (N. H.) Bakery, is succeed- 
ed by Charles A. Martin. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Moser Baking Co., Roebling, is a 
new corporation, capitalized at $20,000. 

The bakery of Joseph Gross, Salem, 
has been moved to a new location. 

The Hackensack (N. J.) Bakery will 
soon open. 

A. Teumer and C., Pfeiffer are succes- 
sors to the bakery of Bernard Richter, 
East Orange. 

The Crescent Bakery Stores, Hoboken, 
have been incorporated. 

The bakery of John Swatshka, Ber- 
nardsville, has been damaged by fire. 

Officials of the Freihofer Baking Co. 
have confirmed the recent purchase of 
the Valet Electric Baking Co., Ocean 
City. It is thought that Clarence Little, 
who was one of the members of the Valet 
Co., will remain with the new owners in 
an executive capacity. 

The New Jersey Pie Bake Co., New- 
ark, will enlarge its plant. 

The Newark (N. J.) Bakers’ and Con- 
fectioners’ Supply Co. has been incor- 
porated. 

Fire recently damaged the bakery of 
Charles Wagner, Hightstown. 


NEW MEXICO 


G. Roy Salee has purchased the Sun- 
shine Bakery, Clayton, from W. H. 
Keuneke. 
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NEW YORK 


The Verna Sanitary Bakery, Inc., has 
purchased land and a building at 474 
Ninth Avenue, New York City, adjacent 
to other property owned by it. This 
will be improved with a modern business 
building, the ground floor of which will 
be reserved for its own use. 

Harry M. Tambor has_ succeeded 
Tambor & Lerner in the bakery at 1771 
Southern Boulevard, New York. 

H. M. Popp, Bath, will open a bakery 
at 57-59 Bridge Street, Corning, on Oct. 
10. 

The Jones Bakery, Market Street, 
Jamestown, formerly a partnership, has 
been incorporated for $50,000, and now is 
known as Jones Bakery, Inc. 

Albert Fowler, a Geneva baker, is suc- 
ceeded by George Ringer. 

Bateman & Fullerton, Falconer, are 
succeeded in the bakery business by 
Bateman & Tanner. 

The William House Co. has moved to 
Canal Street, Lyons, and has added a 
new oven and other equipment. 

Fire recently did slight damage to the 
plant of the Black Baking Co., 211 Wal- 
radt Street, Fulton. 

New machinery has been installed in 
the bakery of A. Pooler & Son, Adams. 

The bakery of Charles Sturm, 181 
North Main Street, Gloversville, suf- 
fered fire damage in August. 

Among enterprises recently incorpo- 
rated at Albany are: Libby’s Bakery & 
Restaurant, the Herzog Bakery, the Sun 
Baking Corporation, New York; the 
Strand Bakery & Restaurant, Brooklyn. 

The Spaulding Bakery Co., Inc., Bing- 
hamton, will erect a plant on Madison 
Avenue and Clinton Street, Elmira. 

The Lincoln Gardens Bakery has 
opened in Brooklyn. 

George J. Maihafer, of Maihafer’s 
Sanitary Bakery, Carthage, is erecting a 
two-story plant. 

Harry Keller, Alexander Muller and 
Felix Plodowsky have entered into part- 
nership to operate the H. Keller Baking 
Co., Brooklyn. 

The Corning (N. Y.) Bread Co. was 
recently badly damaged by fire. 

George Friday has opened a_ bakery 
at Mineola. 

I.. Bauer has announced the opening 
of his bakery in Brooklyn. 

James L. Trumble is the successor of 
Anson Boarup in the bakery at Pulaski. 

The Sanitary Bakery Shop will open 
in Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Mabel Tanner has bought an in- 
terest in Fullerton’s Bakery, Falconer, 
which will now be operated as Bateman 
& Tanner. 

The Earlville (N. Y.) Home Bakery 
has been sold to Oscar Giegold. 

F. C. Kolb, Schenectady, is contem- 
plating erecting a bakery plant there. 

The John English Baking Co., Sche- 
nectady, recently was burned. 

Vincent Castaldo, Yonkers, has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

The New York Bakery, Brooklyn, a" 
moved to 268 Court Street. 

Among new bakeries in Brooklyn ¢ are 
Bierman’s Bakery & Lunchroom, the 
Quality Bakery & Lunchroom, and 
Schuster Bros. 

The Endicott (N. Y.) Sanitary Bakery 
has been opened by Fred Straub. 

G. Fiedler will open a bakery at Ja- 
maica. 

Hollis will soon have a new bakery, 
known as the Crispy Bakery. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Burlington has a new hotel, opened in 
connection with the Home Bakery, C. 
and E. Berg operating both. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


J. 1. Barr will open a bakery at Dray- 
ton. 


OHIO 


Gilbert Mossbarger has opened a retail 
bakery at 107 South Main Street, Lon- 
don. 

W. D. Myers does a wholesale and 
retail bakery business from his new shop 
in the Collopy Block, New Holland. 

Howard Golden, who recently resigned 
his position with the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., has purchased the bakery on 
Decatur Street, Sandusky, from the es- 
tate of the late Fred Schweinfurth. 

The Banquit Bakery, Toledo, has 
moved to 421 Chicago Street. 

Mr. Thayer, who has owned the prin- 
cipal interest in the Denny & Co. bak- 
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eries, Cleveland, has sold two shops to 
foremen of the plants. Mr. Landsman 
will own the one at 8708 Hough Avenue 
and Anton Scherer the plant at 8417 
Quincy Avenue. 

The Lakewood Bakery Co. has com- 
pleted rebuilding of its plant at 11711 
Detroit Avenue, Lakewood, Cleveland, 
and is now operating it. 

The bakery of Frank Hought, Mount 
Vernon, suffered damage by fire recently. 

A. Balrinie has purchased the bakery 
of G. J. Bloom, Newark. 

C. H. Huber, 61 South Second Street, 
Newark, has enlarged his bakery. 

Charles and Robert Rahrig have pur- 
chased the bakery of Roy Bash, Mc- 
Comb. 

Don Burt, Wapakoneta, recently suf- 
fered slight fire damage to his Bon Ton 
Bakery. 

J. D. Miller has closed his New Sys- 
tem Bakery, Barnesville, and expects to 
move his equipment elsewhere. 

Irl G. Kegerris, Westerville, forced to 
retire from business due to the loss of 
an arm, has sold the Westerville Baking 
Co. to W. E. Hoos and E. D. Koppel- 
myer. 

C. Altweis has reopened the Bloom- 
ville (Ohio) Bakery. 

The Ricketts Pie Shop is now in its 
new plant at Main and Maple avenues, 
Norwood, Cincinnati. 

A bakery has been opened in Hyde 
Park, Cincinnati, by Joseph Hartlaub, 
4039 Edwards Road. 

The Hoffman Baking Co., Delaware, 
will move to the Hoffman-Caldwell 
Building. 

E. J. Smith and Charles Birthold have 
leased the Powers Bakery, Paulding, 
and have reopened it. 

Clarence A. Pingstock has opened the 
Pingstock Bakery, Strasburg, in the shop 
formerly known as the Meese Bakery. 


OKLAHOMA 


The City Bakery, Bixby, has been dis- 
continued and Joseph Lowery, lessee of 
the plant, will act as local distributor 
for bread and other baked goods from 
the Rogers Bakery, Sapulpa. 

A. L. Morrison has repurchased from 
Charles Long, Carnegie, a bakery sold 
to him five years ago. 

The Stigler Bakery, Eufaula, has been 
closed. 

C. S. Diltz, Jr., Bake-Rite Bakery, 
Tonkawa, has purchased the Bon Ton 
Bakery of that place, from E. M. Wet- 
more. He will continue to sell Bon Ton 
bread made from flour of loéal manu- 
facture. 

The Mitchell Bakery, 115 West Wal- 
nut Street, Enid, recently celebrated its 
fifteenth anniversary. 

B. A. Sullivan has purchased the Betty 
Anne Bakery, 817 West Sixth Street, 
Okmulgee, and renamed it the Quality 
Bakery. 

The City Bakery, Duke, has been re- 
opened. 

G. W. Lear, Gage, has sold his bakery 
togfhomas Varner. 

L. G. Smith has purchased the Chief 
Bakery, Weleetka, from Irvin Sims. 

The Chickasha (Okla.) Bake-Rite 
Bakery has completed its remodeling. 

The Enterprise Building, Grandfield, 
is being remodeled, and will be occupied 
by the City Bakery, J. T. Mallett, pro- 
prietor. 

Willhoit’s Bakery, Durant, has moved 
into the new Willhoit Building. The old 
oven was moved and a new one added. 

Davis’ Ideal Bakery, Drumright, is 
conducting a wholesale candy business 
in connection with its other lines. 

Fred Burrow, Okemah (Okla.) Bak- 
ery, has moved into larger quarters and 
added new equipment. 

Roy Willhoit has purchased the Knott 
Bakery, Holdenville. 

Foster D. Davis, Bristow, has sold his 
Blue Ribbon Bakery to W. F. Hamil- 
ton, from whom he purchased it three 
years ago, and has purchased a bakery at 
Muskogee. Mr. Hamilton, who has been 
out of the business since 1922, has 
changed the name of the plant to the 
Hamilton Bakery. 

J. W. Culpepper has established a 
bakery at Konawa. 

Mrs. J. S. Boynton, owner and man- 
ager of the Boynton Pastries Shop, 
Shawnee, will erect a larger building to 
be equipped with modern bakery ma- 
chinery. When it is completed, she will 


add white bread to her line of products. 





OREGON 

The Old-Fashioned Bakery, 3901 East 
Seventy-second Street, Portland, has 
been established by W. R. Hoefers. 

Louis Dornecker has sold the Amer- 
ican Bakery, Bend, to Lucas Kruse, who 
until recently has been interested in the 
Oregon Baking Co. there. 

The partnership of Stewart & Straus- 
bourgh in the Sanitary Bakery, Tilla- 
mook, is succeeded by F. J. Stewart. 

The La Grande (Oregon) Bakery is in 
new quarters. 

The Condon (Oregon) Bakery is now 
owned by C. E. Munson, by purchase 
from R. F. Schuett. 

An electric traveling oven has been 
installed in the Grandma Cookie Co.’s 
Bakery, 380 Williams Avenue, Portland. 

A potato chip department has been 
added by C. S. Fryer, Hoovers’ Pastries, 
Inc., on Division Street, Portland. 

T. W. Mungan, Portland, has _ pur- 
chased a bakery in Dallas. 

Lange’s Bakery, 855 Mississippi Ave- 
nue, Portland, has installed a new oven. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

G. Stuart Engel, president of the 
Hazleton (Pa.) Baking Co., has acquired 
the interest in the Williams Baking Co., 
307 Cliff Street, Scranton, held by the 
estate of the late Paul H. Williams. 

The Modern New System Bakery, 
Mellanica Building, West Middlesex, has 
been opened. 

The Goody Shop, Donora, is building 
a one-story addition, 18x40, to be used 
exclusively for the baking of cakes and 
pastries. 

A new building to house the pretzel 
bakery of William Kissinger, Lititz, is 
being erected. 

Fred P. Munch will erect a bakery 
building at Thirty-first and Cherry 
Streets, Erie, to cost $15,000. 

The City Baking Co., Johnstown, is a 
new corporation capitalized at $20,000. 

The bakery of Andrew Maier, 401 
Lancaster Avenue, Reading, is being en- 
larged. 

The plant of the Lincoln Way Baking 
Co., Fayetteville, has been remodeled 
and enlarged. 

The Ideal Bakery, Grove City, owned 
by Allan Miles and James Bowie, recent- 
ly suffered slight loss by fire. 

George E. Wolf is erecting a bakery 
building on South Main Street, Cham- 
bersburg. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

J. W. Balsiger, Watertown, has moved 
his bakery to his own building, lately oc- 
cupied by a pharmacy. 

C. De Bode, .Lemmon, has sold his 
City Bakery to Joseph Kunkle. 

A bakery has been established in the 
Shober Building, Highmore, by H. W. 
Grace. 

W. B. Hart, Centerville, has sold his 
bakery to J. T. Doyle. 

The Midwest Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated at Sioux Falls, with $200,000 
capital stock. 

Charles Lesh has opened a bakery at 
Eureka. 

TENNESSEE 

A. B. Noble’s Sanitary Bakery, Hum- 

boldt, recently suffered from fire. 
TEXAS 

Arthur Kelly has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Woodville. 

The Bon Ton Bakery, Mexia, will oc- 
cupy a new brick building. 

Vaughan’s Bakery, Stamford, has been 
opened for business. 

John Carlson has repurchased the 
Sanitary Bakery, Georgetown, from Paul 
Monson and Walter Carlson. 

Herman Lee, McLean, has leased his 
bakery to F. W. Wayland. 

L. W. Britton has purchased the Big 
Lake (Texas) Bakery from Bart 
Feryan. 

The Steffer Baking Co., San Antonio, 
will build a $12,000 bakery at Fir and 
Garden streets. 

Martin’s Bakery, Lubbock, has __in- 
stalled a new oven. 

The Electrik-Maid Bakery, Sour 
Lake, formerly owned by Allardyce & 
McCartney, is now under the manage- 
ment of Otto Schnurpel. 

The City Bakery and Café, Main 
Street, Nacogdoches, owned by J. Fred 
Feazell, has been remodeled. 

Edgar Womack and George Tyson 
have established the Honey Grove (Tex- 
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as) Bakery, and will do a wholesale and 
retail bread business. 

A. C. Smith has leased the A. J. Tuck 
Bakery, Haskell. 

Bert H. Black is the new owner of 
the Lorenzo (Texas) Bakery. 

J. E. Cowan has purchased the bakery 
department of Bollinger & Co., Jackson- 
ville, and has added a bread wrapping 
machine. 

The partnership of Draughon, Leake 
& Leake, Sinton, is succeeded by J. W. 
Draughon. 

The Carreaud Parisienne Bakery «Co. 
succeeds the Carreaud Bakery, 1621 Elm 
Street, Dallas. The firm has recently 
been incorporated; authorized capital 
stock, $30,000. 

A fire which destroyed five buildings 
in Goliad recently gutted the bakery of 
J. W. Krause. A full car of flour had 
been unloaded a few hours before, and 
was a total loss. 

William Scherbel, Navasota, has 
moved his bakery to a location on Rail- 
road Street, where a new oven and other 
equipment have been installed. 

The City Bakery, 107 East Sixth 
Street, Plainview, now conducts a whole- 
sale business. 

J. V. Gammell has taken charge of 
the Paris Bakery Co. plant at Mount 
Pleasant. 

The Mathis (Texas) Bakery will be 
reopened by E. H. Etlinger. 

The Lone Star Bakery, Alvin, has been 
closed, and the trade in that town will 
be supplied with bread by truck from 
the Texas City (Texas) Bakery. 

Charles Schindler has sold the City 
Bakery, Shiner, to Joseph Barrow. 

A second retail sales department of 
bakery goods was established in Houston 
recently by the Hughes Cut Rate Stores, 
Inc. This concern recently bought the 
business of Wimberly Bros., Houston. 


UTAH 
As a part of its business building pro- 
gram, the Ogden (Utah) Baking Co. in- 
vites school children, mothers and teach- 
ers to visit its Grant Avenue plant. 


VERMONT 


Mrs. Allie’s Bakery has been opened 
at 47 Elm Street, Barre. 


WASHINGTON 


The Walla Walla (Wash.) Baking Co. 
has been incorporated, capital stock $30,- 
000, by H. F. Rittmas and T. A. Paul. 

The National Baking Co. and the Se- 
attle Baking Co., Seattle, have been dis- 
solved. 

The Weaver Bros. Pie Bakery, Spo- 
kane, recently suffered a fire loss of $2,- 
000, covered by insurance. 

The Perfection Baking Co., Thirty- 
fourth and Pacific, Tacoma, has opened 
its new plant. 

Fred Beck, for a number of years su- 
perintendent of the Success Baking Co., 
Spokane, has bought the plant from 
Pete Marshall. 

The Davidson Baking Co., Seattle, E. 
F. Davidson, proprietor, has opened up 
in the plant built and formerly occu- 
pied by the Davidson Bread Co., which 
was owned by his father. The plant has 
long stood idle. The concern will do a 
wholesale business. 

The Wickman Pie Co., Seattle, has in- 
stalled an electric oven. 

C. W. Oeck, of the Colville (Wash.) 
Bakery, has installed a new oven. This 
was made necessary by a fire which dam- 
aged his bakery to the extent of $5,000. 

Peter Evans, Anacortes, has opened 
a shop at Eighteenth and L streets. 

The Banks Bakery, Garfield, has a 
new oven. 

The Model Bakery, Walla Walla, is 
now owned by H. F. Rittman. Harget 
& Jones were the former proprietors. 

The Model Bakery has completed the 
remodeling, costing $30,000, of its plant 
at 718 Sprague Avenue, Spokane. 

The City Bakery, Mount Vernon, is 
rebuilding. New ovens and other equip- 
ment will be added. 

The Union Baking Co., 506 Washing- 
ton Avenue, Vancouver, recently suf- 
fered a small fire loss. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Sheppard’s Bake Shop, Huntington, is 
bankrupt. 

Frank Pinto’s Italian Home Bakery, 
Elk Ridge, was burned. _Loss, $2,500. 

An addition will be built to the plant 
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of the Conlon Co., 603 Brooks Street, 
Charleston. 


WISCONSIN 


The new building of the Golden Crust 
Bakery Co., Owen, will be equipped with 
a new oven and other up-to-date equip- 
ment. 

Steven Majors has _ purchased thie 
Home Bakery, East Broadway, Wauke- 
sha, from Fisher & McCann. 

A bakery will be opened at Bangor 
William Geinoll. 

Vernon Streblow is in the bakery busi- 
ness at 208 South Main Street, Waup 
having bought the Schneekloth Bakery 
plant and business. 

Carl Achtenhagen, Neenah, will move 
his Barker’s Bakery to Winneconne ‘A ve- 
nue. 

E. C. Hein has sold his interest in the 
Sun Prairie (Wis.) Bakery to Phillip 
Martell. 

G. W. McLaughlin has opened a m.d- 
ern retail bakeshop at 13 Barsiow 
Street, Eau Claire. He does a whi le- 
sale and retail business from his mxin 
plant, known as the Quality Bake S)»p, 
at 418 South Barstow. 

C. G. Radebaugh has sold the Sun 1 ite 
Bakery, Delavan, to John T. Raney. 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co.’s_ new 
plant will soon be opened in Superior 

John Telzmann, Fiftieth Avenue «nd 
Beloit Road, West Allis, has bro!.en 
ground for a bakery and apartm-nt 
building, to cost about $28,000. 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Oshk: 
has been acquired by a group of Be vit 
men, who have incorporated the busin:ss 
as the Fox River Valley Baking Co. '! he 
incorporators are J. J. Corcoran, C\if- 
ford A. Stordock and Mildred L. Stur- 
dock. 

Edward Greenberg, conducting a b.k- 
ery at 915 Walnut Street, Milwaukee. is 
erecting a two-story addition which \ ill 
cost about $10,000 with additional equ p 
ment. 

Arthur Anderson, -proprietor of ‘he 
Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) Bakery, has s\ld 
the business to Max A. Johnson, forme r- 
ly engaged in the same business at Faro, 
N. D. The building and equipment «re 
being thoroughly renovated and ov: r- 
hauled. 

The H. J. Rock Agency, 458 Eleventh 
Avenue, Milwaukee, acting for uniden|i- 
fied interests, is erecting a bakery buil«- 
ing at 396-398 Fifty-ninth Street, Wiu- 
watosa. - 

The Busalacchi Bros. Macaroni ( 
Milwaukee, is engaged in the erection of 
a $25,000 addition to its bakery and 
warehouse, at 157-161 Huron Street. 


WYOMING 

The Sill Bros. Bakery, Rawlins, \ 
take over the Superior Bakery, Laramie. 

New machinery has been installed in 
the Wigwam Bakery, Casper. O. J. 
Whitlock is proprietor. 

Mrs. John Nance, 
opened a bakery. 


y 
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H. E. REID WITHDRAWS 
FROM FLOUR COMPAN 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Announcement ! 's 
been made of the withdrawal of H. ©. 
Reid from the Reid-Reck Flour Co. 4 
St. Louis brokerage firm. Irvin J. Re i, 
who has been connected with the bu 
ness since its inception, and prior ‘0 
that time was a flour salesman in t's 
territory, will continue the business | 
der the name of the Reck Flour Co. ‘1 :¢ 
company represents the Goerz Fleur 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, the Buh'er 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., and ‘ie 
Christian Mills, Minneapolis. 





MR, OPPENHEIMER AT BUFFALO 

Leo Oppenheimer, vice president M:s- 
singer’s Lunch Rooms, Chicago, stop} °d 
at Buffalo one day last week on his \ ‘Y 
to New York City. He visited the b: «- 
ery equipment exhibits and expected ‘0 
purchase some machinery for his co')- 
pany’s bakery in Chicago, which supp! °s 
the firm’s 22 restaurants. 





TAKES BRIDE TO CONVENTION 
A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christi:" 
Mills, Minneapolis, spent a few days ‘t 
the Buffalo convention. He was accomi- 
panied by his bride of a month, and re- 
ceived congratulations from his mats 
friends in the trade. 
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HE orders issued by the British min- 
T istry of health, prohibiting the use 
of certain preservatives in food and 
llowing the retention of several others, 
jjave caused a great deal of dissension. 
So far as the baking trade is concerned, 
the main objection is to 


PRESERVA- the prohibition of boric 


rIVES IN acid, because it is used in 
rooD preserved eggs, cream 
and butter. But while 


boric acid is to be banned, the use of 
Lenzoic acid is to be allowed in certain 
foods. 

The use of preservatives was investi- 
vated with care some months ago by a 
committee of expert chemists and medi- 
‘al men, and the orders now issued are on 
their recommendation. The merchants 
dealing in such foods naturally object to 
the new regulations. They contend that 
n summer time much food will be spoiled, 
ind prices will necessarily increase. 

They have obtained an ally in the per- 
on of Dr. Henry E. Armstrong. He is 
not interested in the sale of foodstuffs, 
but he was recently appointed technical 
manager of the British Dyestuffs Cor- 
poration, which manufactures coloring 
matters used in food. Dr. Armstrong has 
a high reputation, and at one time he 
was chemist for Huntley & Palmer’s, the 
biscuit firm. He writes now in the 
Times under the heading, “Why allow 
benzoic acid, and not boric?” To show 
that boric acid does not give more 
toxie effects than benzoic, as the regula- 
tions would imply, Dr. Armstrong per- 
formed a little experiment, which he 
thinks conclusive, although it may not be 
quite so convincing to others who prefer 
the conditions of experiment to be nearer 
and more like the particular phenomena 
under investigation, He had a 1 per cent 
solution of boric acid and a 1 per cent 
solution of benzoic acid prepared, and of 
these he writes: 

“The boric acid solution was a cold, 
clear liquid; the other was still warm, and 
ciystals of benzoic acid were floating in 
the liquid. I had not considered the 
solubility of this acid. I filtered the lat- 
ter through a plug of cotton wool into a 
small tumbler, and poured the boric so- 
lution into a similar tumbler at its side. 
I then picked from a spotted Japanese 
laurel bush at my doorstep two tender, 
terminal baby leaves at the end of a 
shoot, and two other terminal leaves of 
maturer growth. I placed one of each 
kind of leaf in each-of the tumblers. 

“Gradually a few crystals separated 
from the benzoic solution, showing it to 
be saturated. In two and one half hours 
it was already clear that the benzoic acid 
was entering into and poisoning the baby 
leaf, as several small black patches were 
to be seen on its surface. These con- 
tinued to spread, and in nine and one 
quarter hours were quite large. The ma- 
turer leaf showed but a black dot or two. 
The baby leaf in the boric solution was 
scarcely affected—it showed two or three 
fine black streaks. After 18 hours the 
baby leaf in the benzoic solution was two 
thirds blackened; the maturer leaf 
showed several black patches of mod- 
erate size. The black streaks on the baby 
leaf in the boric solution were slightly 
more obvious. On the evidence of this 
single experiment it is clear that the 
benzoic acid is far the more toxic.” 

This may or may not be, but this simple 
experiment surely does not make it clear. 


THE price of bread in London, and in 
the provinces generally, continues at 
10d per 4-lb loaf, or, roughly, 5c lb. That 
is the top price, and there is plenty to*be 
got more cheaply. The co-operative so- 
cieties sell at 914d, while 

BREAD a number of small bak- 
PRICES ers, who make counter 
sales, ask only 9d. Trade 

is slack in the large towns, but more than 
ordinarily good at summer resorts. The 
south coast towns, where the weather has 
been fine, have had a good season. Bak- 





ers are not grumbling at present, as the 
price of bread provides a satisfactory 
profit, but the situation is not consid- 
ered stable, as present prices are favor- 
able to excessive competition, which is 
likely to appear when the summer sea- 
son ends. 

The catering companies are doing well. 
One London concern has just declared a 
dividend of 15 per cent free of income 
tax, which is equivalent to 18 per cent on 
the actual investment. London, it seems, 
is becoming a favorite holiday resort in 
the month of August, and catering com- 
panies have been busy. This condition 
of things has only become apparent with- 
in the last few years. It was previously 
considered that trade should reach its 
nadir in the summer months, as the na- 
tives had all migrated coastward or 
abroad. 


(THE desire of the co-operative societies 
to extend their borders is a constant 
menace to the baking trade. Their meth- 
od of propaganda is insidious. Their 
system is blazoned as a cult, and trade 

advertising is generally 


CO-OPERA- disguised under the dis- 
TIVE arming title of “educa- 
PROPA- tive effort.” The Royal 
GANDA Arsenal Co-Operative 

Society, London, _ the 


largest concern of that sort in the United 
Kingdom, has allocated 242 per cent of 
its “trading surplus” (the euphonious 
name given for profits to allay the suspi- 
cions of the surveyors for income tax) for 
education work. This amounts to £6,000. 
The sum appears large, but, compared 
with the enormous amount spent by pri- 
vate firms on advertising, it is trifling 
compared to the society’s turnover. With 
this money the young and old are netted 
into the movement and kept in. 

It is used to finance choral and dra- 
matic societies. Travel guilds are 
formed, and comrade circles. Children 
are formed into entertainment societies. 
The older members have women’s and 
men’s and musical guilds. There are 
classes formed at all convenient centers, 
some 50 within the society’s area, for 
adult co-operative workers. During the 
coming autumn and winter 130 scholar- 
ships are to be granted to senior stu- 
dents at the Co-operative Union Sum- 
mer School, to be held at the London 
School of Economics. 

By these means, co-operation, as a 
system of trade, makes multitudes of 
friends, and each becomes a missionary, 
pushing co-operation wherever he or she 
has any influence. 


AKERS, particularly the small ones, 
are not especially fond of figures; 
government officials get a living by ma- 
nipulating them. About a year ago, 
forms, with multiple instructions in small 
print, were sent out to 


GOVERN- | bakers all over the coun- 
MENT try requiring details of 
STATISTICS the goods they manufac- 


tured and the raw ma- 
terials they used. This, it seems, was the 
preliminary to issuing a census of produc- 
tion. The information asked is not read- 
ily available to small bakers; they cannot 
tell what proportion of flour is used in 
small goods, how much for dusting, how 
much for bread; such statistics are not 
generally kept. In no bakery are figures 
prepared on the lines asked for by the 
government statisticians, and many com- 
panies returned the forms uncompleted. 
Bakers, in any case, are rather chary 
about supplying departments with much 
information regarding their private af- 
fairs. There is a belief that the purpose 
for which the figures are asked is not the 
purpose for which they are really wanted. 
Some funny things happened during the 
war. There is a legend that one depart- 
ment jackaled for another. The inland 
revenue authorities got to know a good 
deal which they were not directly told, 
and drew inferences which traders 
thought were unjustified. Therefore bak- 
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ers will not supply figures as to their 
output, or how that output is divided. 
The government is now repeating its de- 
mands, 


HERE is a craze at the moment for 

tags and titles, and an overgreat 
weakness for diplomas. The National 
Association of Bakers awards handsome 
diplomas and silver medals annually to 
students at the technical 
schools which cater to 
the trade. The diploma 
is supposed to be awarded as the result 
of an examination, but, because it has 
become mixed up with technical insti- 
tutes, it is really awarded on the strength 
of what are called internal examinations, 
which form the basis of qualification for 
the respective institute’s certificates. 
Much confusion has, in consequence, 
arisen. 

In connection with the diploma test, an- 
other and a new difficulty has arisen. In 
a test by examination, it is generally ac- 
cepted that a student either passes or 
fails. In the latter event, he can make as 
many subsequent attempts as he desires. 
But the authorities in charge of this par- 
ticular examination have allowed students 
who had done badly in one or two spe- 
cific subjects to attempt these parts only 
on the second occasion, accepting in full 
the parts which had already been success- 
fully accomplished. This concession, 
granted at first in an exceptional case, 
seems likely to grow into a regular part 
of the examination scheme. The City & 
Guilds of London Institute, which is our 
oldest examining body, has within the 
last few years made the same concession. 
Such an arrangement is really equivalent 
to lowering the standard of examination. 


DIPLOMAS 


T THE same time as thoughtful peo- 
ple are worrying about the ever- 
growing cost of government, the official 
element is strongly intrenching itself so 
that the difficulty of securing economy is 
increased by the opposi- 
A NICE tion of the vested inter- 
PRESERVE ests which every gov- 
ernment action creates. 
While economists and business people are 
busy in bringing pressure to bear on the 
government to reduce departmental ex- 
penses, there have been two new bureaus 
created. One is the food council, the 
other is a branch of the board of agri- 
culture, at the head of which is a new 
official, to be called the commissioner of 
markets. This new office, with its in- 
evitable army of clerks, is to inquire how 
farmers’ produce is disposed of, to write 
reports, and suggest new methods, so that 
farmers may get a better price for their 
goods. 

The food ‘council’s function, we are 
told, is to see to the interests of the man 
in the street; or, in other words, to see 
that food manufacturers get as little as 
possible for their goods. With the ac- 
cretion of two new departments, there has 
actually been the demise of an old one, 
the hop control. 

The government, although abandoning 
control, has evidently matured a scheme 
by which the price of hops is to be kept 
up. The controller has changed from his 
official réle to that of the head of a com- 
bine to grow and market hops on a collec- 
tive basis. The whole of the clerical staff 
working under the old control scheme is 
to be taken over by this new combine. 
The control department must have had a 
lot of money to play with, which has not 
gone to relieve the harassed tax payer. 
The staff of the department was given 
three months’ notice before the control 
ceased, and each one was also handed a 
full year’s wages. I hear of a typist who 
thus got a present of £200, and of an 
office boy made happy with £60. 


HE annual conference of the branch 
delegates of the Amalgamated Union 

of Operative Bakers is now being held at 
Nottingham. Like the employers’ confer- 
ence, the venue is changed annually. In 
the case of the opera- 


WORKING tives’ union, the branches 
BAKERS’ in the various districts 
IDEALS submit resolutions to the 


conference for discussion, 
these resolutions having been previously 
prepared as the result of discussion at 
the respective branch meetings, and con- 
tain the essence of the ideals entertained 
by the workmen, and show the direction 
of their opinions. On this occasion they 
are strongly in favor of pure flour, and 
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would have the government intervene to 
prevent the use of improvers. 

One branch sent a resolution drawing 
attention to the “ever increasing number 
of members of the union who are unem- 
ployed,” and would mend this condition 
of things by reducing the working hours 
of those who are working. A _ branch 
from Devon wishes the union to do all 
in its power to promote the starting of 
municipal and communal bakeries. An- 
other pleads for better sanitary condi- 
tions in bakeries; still another declares 
that there ought to be a recognized sys- 
tem of apprenticeship in the trade; and 
one thinks the state should provide uni- 
versal insurance. 

These opinions all receive attention, as 
they are presented in constitutional form. 

The theme that developed most inter- 
est was the refusal of the government to 
accept the Geneva convention’s decision 
to abolish night work in bakeries. A pro- 
posal was made, but not accepted, that 
“a ballot vote of members be taken to see 
whether they are prepared to make a na- 
tional stand to secure the abolition of 
night baking.” The matter was discussed 
with some bitternes , but the union has 
no intention of promoting a strike, even 
for that purpose. The nearest approach 
to an active proposal was a suggestion 
that bakers’ wives should make a demon- 
stration by marching in procession to the 
House of Commons, with a petition that 
a law should be passed prohibiting night 
baking. 


ERMATITIS only became prominent 
when it came into the compensation 
list, and it is believed that it is no more 
common now than it has ever been. On 
the other hand, the operatives’ union con- 
tends that cases are in- 
DERMA- creasing in number and 
TITIS in virulence, and sug- 
gests that a contributory 
cause is the addition of chemical improv- 
ers in flour. To this view many medical 
men subscribe, but without giving con- 
vincing proofs. 

On such a theory it is difficult to under- 
stand why all bakers using the same flour 
are not affected, or why many bakers had 
the disease long before millers had taken 
to the practice of improving their flour. 
At the annual conference of operative 
bakers it was stated that in one district 
in Wales half the operatives already had 
the disease, the other half are anticipat- 
ing it, and some of the employers are also 
victims. ‘This statement is probably an 
exaggeration, but, if it is true, it indi- 
cates the infectious nature of the disease. 

In spite of all assertions to the con- 
trary, there remains much doubt as to 
whether it is caused by flour particles 
filling the pores of the skin, or by some 
foreign substances in the flour, or as the 
result of active bacterial infection by in- 
oculation. There is no doubt of its seri- 
ousness to employers. It is accepted in 
law as a disease entitling any workman 
who contracts it to compensation. Two 
cases have recently been settled in the law 
courts, both in favor of workmen, and 
entailing on the employers payments of 
15s per week for indefinite periods, pos- 
sibly for as long as these workmen are 
young enough to work, although they may 
be in other employment. 

One case was that of an operative bak- 
er who had worked for 50 years and had 
not contracted dermatitis until two and 
one half years ago. He sued the firm 
by which he was employed for damages 
under the workmen’s compensation act. 
At the first hearing the judge found for 
the employer, on the ground that if the 
man had contracted the disease, he was 
then recovered, and fit to resume his oc- 
cupation. The case was taken by the op- 
eratives’ union to the court of appeal, 
and by that court was sent back to the 
original judge for retrial. He has now 
awarded the man a weekly payment of 
15s for partial incapacity. This is to be 
paid by a firm for which the man only 
worked for about two weeks. There is a 
prospect of the case being referred to the 
House of Lords. : 

This judgment establishes what is 
called case law on this matter, and raises 
extremely serious issues for master bak- 
ers. For safety they will have to employ 
men only after careful medical examina- 
tion, as well as exacting a distinct declara- 
tion from the workman in each case that 
he has not previously had dermatitis or 
any other skin disease. 
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Adjustment of Molding Machines 


By William E. Doty 
Bakery Service Dept., Washburn Crosby Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Reproduced from a Bulletin of the American Society of Bakery Engineers 


N MOST plants, and especially in the 
| medium size and smaller plants, too 

little attention is paid to molding ma- 
chines. IF do not have reference so much 
to the type of machine used, as to the 
adjustments. My opinion is that it would 
be impossible to pay too much attention 
to adjustments. Most machine hands set 
their breaker rolls and compression 
plates at the beginning of a day’s run, 
and unless the superintendent or fore- 
man happens to come around and reset 
them, they will remain the same through- 
out the entire period. 

My experience has taught me that, to 
get best results, the breaker rolls in par- 
ticular should be adjusted differently 
for each type of dough. You cannot get 
results from a graham or whole wheat 
dough using the same adjustment and 
compression as would be best suited for 
a white dough. We all know that, the 
stiffer a dough is, the tighter it is pos- 
sible to set our breaker rolls without 
causing the dough to tear. A dough 
made from a strong flour would require 
entirely different adjustment than one 
made from softer flours, even though the 
consistency and proofing time be the 
same. Just a few of the many things 
that will necessitate changing your en- 
tire adjustment: consistency of the 
dough, age of dough, time of proof, size 
of loaf, kind of dough, graham, whole 
wheat, raisin, white, cracked wheat, rye. 
All these things enter into what kind of 
pressure you should have and how far 
apart your rolls should be set. So many 
things enter into consideration that in a 
great many shops it would be necessary 
to change your adjustments for prac- 
tically every dough, in order to get the 
best possible results. 

How many times have you been con- 
fronted with an unusual number of holes 
in your bread, a dark circular streak, or 
a sort of a core in the loaf? Nine times 
out of ten, if your molder hand had 
properly adjusted his machine and prop- 
erly regulated his flour stream, this 
would have been avoided. Molders are 
not always responsible for holes or, 
rather, they are not responsible for all 
holes, but generally they are tesponsible 
for the greater part of them. Molders 
are invariably responsible for circular 
streaks. 

A rough streaked top crust can always 
be directly traced to poorly adjusted 
molders. A swaybacked loaf or a loaf 
larger at the end than in the middle can 
always be traced to improper adjustment 
of the compression plate. 

If you are sure of your fermentation 
and are still having trouble, start at the 
molder, and 90 per cent of the time your 
search will end there. The molding ma- 
chine is most always the hardest worked 
machine in the shop and, being the high- 
est speed machine, naturally it should 
require the most attention, but usually 
it gets the least. 

Your mechanic should see that the 
scraper plates on all the rolls are set as 
tightly against the roll as is possible 
without causing enough friction to heat 
the roll. The guide plates on top at the 
end of the rolls should always fit as snug- 
ly as possible. Both scraper plates and 
guide plates are easily adjusted. 

Always see that your rolls are thor- 
oughly cleaned after each change; small 
particles of dough being left on the rolls 
will rust and cause the rolls to pit and 
become rough, and when your rolls are 
rough it will be impossible to get a well- 
molded loaf. During my experience, I 
have found a scraper made from hard 
maple to be the best adapted for clean- 
ing molder rolls. 

The compression plate should always 
be fitted so as not to bind on the flange 
of the drum. Binding will cause enough 
friction to heat the flange, and thus cause 
the end of the loaf to stick to whichever 
side is heated. The natural result with 
one end sticking and the other running 
free is to discharge the loaves at an 
angle, and they will invariably be poorly 
molded and mishapen. 

The first set of rolls, generally called 
the breaker rolls, should be set as tight 


as possible without tearing the dough. 
The next set, or curling rolls, should be 
set to allow the strip to curl as tightly 
as possible without sticking. A great 
many doubles are caused at this point by 
having the curling device slightly too 
tight. 

The drum compression should be ad- 
justed so as to have the loaf discharged 
evenly and uniformly molded. Too many 
men set the compression plates entirely 
too tight, causing the hollow center. This 
is the cause of more holes than any 
other one thing. If, when the loaf comes 
out straight and even, you are still 
troubled with holes, have your mechanic 
put an extra thickness of canvas around 
the center of the drum about one third 
the width of the drum. This will give 
you considerable more pressure in the 
center of the loaf, and will aid material- 
ly in cutting down the number of holes. 
This especially applies to extensions. On 
all parts of your molder use as little dust 
flour as possible. Practically all streaks 
and cores can be traced to too much 
dusting flour. 





PHILADELPHIA BAKERS ARE 
CONSERVATIVE BUYERS 


Bakers are buying flour sparingly, the 
unsettled condition of wheat making 
them inclined to purchase only for im- 
mediate requirements, although their 
supplies are small. Prices of flour for 
the past month show a decline of 25@ 
50c bbl. 

Sugar is 20 points higher, but at 
around $5.70 ewt for fine granulated, 
bakers are able to secure ample supplies. 

Butter and eggs of fancy quality are 
scarce, and prices have advanced 4%2c 
on the former and 2c on the latter. 
Bakers able to use under grades to ad- 
vantage, however, have little dfficulty in 
satisfying their requirements at relative- 
ly low rates. 

Retail bread prices show little change, 
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being generally 8@9c for a 16-oz loaf, 
though the chain stores, doing a cash and 
carry business, sell a loaf of the same 
size for 7c and a 20-oz loaf for 10c. 


NOTES 

Fire in the Striffing Bakery, 235- Race 
Street, caused a loss on Aug. 26 of $25,- 
000. 

David Haasis, a baker at 400 West 
Penn Street, Germantown, has the sym- 
pathy of his many friends in the recent 
death of his daughter. 

The Kolb Baking Co. has acquired an 
eight-story stone and concrete building 
at Broad and Wood streets. It is under- 
stood that the purchase price was $1,- 
250,000. Samuet S. Daniets. 





LIENS ON BAKERY EQUIPMENT 

The case of Hawley vs. Levy et al. (128 
S. E. 735), before the West Virginia 
supreme court of appeals, involved the 
right of a manufacturing baker’s landlord 
to a lien on equipment owned by the 
tenant for rent, as against sellers of the 
equipment who retained a lien to secure 
a balance due on the purchase price. 

It was found that the lien of the sellers 
had attached before the machinery was 
placed upon the premises, and that there 
had been timely recording of the condi- 
tional sales contract. Therefore, it was 
decided that the lien was superior to the 
landlord’s lien, which could only be en- 
forced against the tenant’s equity in the 
equipment. 

The court incidentally noted that the 
contract for sale of the machinery is to 
be deemed to have taken effect the day 
when the instrument was delivered be- 
tween the parties, rather than an earlier 
day as of which the contract was dated. 





NIGHT BAKING IN AUSTRALIA 

MELzBourRNE, Vicrorta, Aug. 6.—In the 
arbitration court, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Mr. Justice Webb refused a request by 
employers that night baking should be re- 
stored. He mentioned that the employees, 
in a pamphlet which they had issued, had 
emphasized the public desire for fresh 
bread, and the economy of working under 
the night pep | system. Little attention, 
however, had been given to the serious 
question of the effect which night baking 
had on the health and social life of 
the operative bakers. 








general committee in charge of the 

bakers’ convention at Buffalo: 
Lewis F. Bolser; chairman; M. Lee Mar- 
shall, Dr. H. E. Barnard, and George E. 
Dean. Daniel P. Woolley, of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, was chair- 
man of the publicity committee. C. H. 
Van Cleef was chairman of the trans- 
portation and _ registration committee, 
which had members in all the principal 
cities of the United States. Mrs. Van 
Cleef headed a large committee of women 
who arranged for entertainment of the 
ladies, Mrs. F. Fellers being chairman 
of the local subcommittee. 

Carl F. Kehlhof, president of the Buf- 
falo Master Bakers’ Association, was 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
all local arrangements. Serving with 
Mr. Kehlhof were the following: Fred J. 
Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inc., Lockport; Dwight K. Yerxa, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Buffalo; D. Boyd, 
Henry & Henry; George P. Urban, 
George Urban Milling Co; Frank F. 
Henry, Buffalo office Washburn Crosby 
Co; E. A. Seanger, Buffalo; C. G. Spei- 
del, Kenmore; G. J. Heldman, Buffalo; 
W. G. G. Moore, president Buffalo Flour 
Club; A. T. Deane, Liberty Yeast Co., 
Buffalo office; H. E. Trent, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Toronto; A. Bickel and A. 
Hock, Buffalo office of The Fleischmann 
Co; Lee Ferry, Ward & Ward, Buffalo 
office; C. Casto, General Baking Co; H. 
R. Templeton, Ontario Biscuit Co; P. 
Gallagher, Buffalo office of the National 
Biscuit Co; A. D. Fox, Hall Baking Co; 
George Gesegnet, Mutual Life Building, 
Buffalo; P. Dold, Dold Packing Co; M. 
M. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
C. W. Faber, vice president Buffalo Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association. 

G. W. Phillips was chairman: of the 
resolutions committee. Acting with him 
were S. S. Waters, Pittsburgh; Samuel 
Sosland, The Southwestern Miller, Kan- 


I genesl com is the personnel of the 
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sas City; Robert T. Beatty, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis; J. P. Fris- 
bie, Bridgeport, Conn; Felix Notz, Chi- 
cago; S. F. McDonald, Kansas City; Al- 
bert Klopfer, Bakers Weekly, New 
York; Henry Konrad, Momence, III; 
Paul Coleson, Fairfield, Iowa; L. S. Ul- 
man, Washington, D. C 

The nominating committee was headed 
by Fred C. Haller, of Pittsburgh and 
Toledo. Other members were Russell 
White, Indianapolis; George West, 
White River Junction, Vt; C. E. Gunzen- 
hauser, Gunzenhauser Bakery, Lanéaster, 
Pa; Benjamin Pollman, Meridian, Miss; 
Frank Rushton, Kansas City; H. W. 
Zinsmaster, Duluth, Minn; Richard 
Wahl, Louisville, Ky; F. O. Stone, At- 
lanta, Ga; Peter Sill, Rawlins, Wyo; C. 
E. Casto, General Baking Co., Buffalo. 

Julian M. Livingston, Chicago, was 
chairman of the banquet committee. 
Other members were Henry _ Stude, 
Houston, Texas; Rolland Read, York, 
Pa; Harry Tipton, New York; Frank 
Bamford, New York; Roy Nafziger, 
Kansas City. The local subcommittee in 
charge of the banquet comprised Adolph 
Bickel, The Fleischmann Co., Buffalo; 
F. F. Henry, Dwight K. Yerxa, C. H. 
Stolzenbach and Frank Baker, all of Buf- 
falo. 

Even the music was organized. E. T. 
Clissold, of the Bakers Helper, Chica- 
go, was chairman. Other members of 
this committee were Charles Oliver, The 
Fleischmann Co., New York; Roy Naf- 
ziger, Purity Baking Co., Kansas City; 
D. E. Boyd, Henry & Henry, Buffalo; 
F. J. Bergenthal, Red Star Yeast 
and Products Co., Milwaukee; N. E. 
Fay, Champion Machine Co., Joliet, Ill; 
Charles J. Regan, Blue Seal Bakery, Lo- 
gansport, Ind; A. H. Hock, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Buffalo; C. S. Casto, General 
Baking Co., Buffalo; J. Shoptough, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 

Of the sergeants at arms committee 
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Robert H. Mersbach, of Chicago, was 
chairman. Other members were Paul 
Chapman, Chicago; W. H. Regan, Min- 
neapolis; J. W. Clarence, Kansas City; 
Bruce M. Warner, La Fayette, Ind; Riv 
A. Graham, Detroit; A. J. Gardner, (),i- 
cago; J. C. Consodine, Indianapol 
Fred Stritzinger, Norristown, Pa; Fred 
Pfening, Columbus; Ralph Rega, Pi!'s 
bury Flour Mills Co., Buffalo; Edwayij 
Barrett, Syracuse; Harry Raed-r, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo; John P. 
Olmstead, Ward & Ward, Buffi'o: 
George F. Sintz, Auburn, N. Y; Alb. rt 
R. Hogue, Waynesburg, Pa; lex 
Schmidt, Pittsburgh, Pa; James R. H .r 
ries, Johnstown, Pa; Allen Mersbal), 
Chicago; Ralph Lookingbill, Chica 
John McKeag, Manchester, Iowa; Tir 
ace Crider, Homestead, Pa. 

Serving with Mr. Van Cleef on ‘ic 
transportation committee were H. \. 
Weinstein, Charles A. Birk, Otis B. D 
bin, James Holmes, Mike Hoffman, . 
H. Carey, Julius Schepps, Herm n 
Richter, W. P. Matthaei, Horace Cri. r 
Russell White, Herman Laub, B. Eve s, 
James Ogelvie, Peter Sill, W. W. Brow 1 
Charles Roberts, A. J. Will, Harry Ho 
land, James W. Taylor, L. A. Walla 
E. F. Weber, Irvin J. Matson, Jul 
Roth, R. R. Luddecke, Karl W. Cor 
and George P. Reuter. 

Under the chairmanship of Fred H 
ler, the committee on necrology \ 
composed of Wilfred Singleton, W. 
Long, Frank Shepard, Arthur Fosd) 

J. M. Clark, Miss Winifred Fader, 
M. Rabenold, B. B. Grenell, Charles || 
Yager and Frank J. Allen. 

F. F. Henry was chairman of the ¢: |{ 
committee, the members being Wa! 
Phillips, John Rafert, Arthur J. Ba 
ford, W. J. Morris, Jr., Harold Wa: |, 
Roland Read, Harry A. Lockwood, T)) |! 
Hoffman and Frank Lyon. 

On the credentials committee w: 
Victor F. Miller, chairman; Geo: 
Haffner, Joseph Mills, S. S. Langendo 
Carl D. Wilkie, Charles Paesch, John 
Nissen, Wallace A. Macpherson and W 
liam C. Martin. 





NOTES FROM AROUND NEW YORK 


The Fleischmann Co. declared an « 
tra dividend of $1 to holders of sto: < 
registered on Sept. 15, payable Oct. 
The regular dividend has been $1 qu: 
terly. - 

Alfred Hirsch, president of the Hirs. } 
Bros. Co., is in England. He attend: | 
the National British Bakers’ Exhibiti. 
which was held in London Sept. 19-: | 
The firm exhibited its full line of bak« 
specialties which it manufactures. 

. F. Langdon, representative of | « 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo 
Minn., in England, returned to Euro e 
on Sept. 12. He visited Minneapolis a: (| 
was in New York almost a week settli: » 
important business matters. 

A new corporation which embrac ; 
the interests of the W. L. Fleisher ( 
J. O. Ross and the B. F. Sturtevant ( 
has been formed in New York under t 
name of the Cooling & Air Conditioni 
Corporation, 31 Union Square. It \ 
manufacture air conditioning apparat 
for bakers, giving special attention 
the requirements of retailers. 

On his way to Buffalo, Leon Aschn 
of Aschner Bros., bakers’ supply hous: 
Dallas, Texas, stopped in New York ': 
visit his many friends. 

Bruno C. Scumnr. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion annual at Swampscott, Sept. 
27-29. 

Southeastern Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association semiannual at 
Sikeston, September. 

Wisconsin Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, Inc., annual at Madi- 
son, Oct. 5-7. 

Missouri Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation annual at St. Joseph, Oct. | 
12-14. 

Kentucky Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation annual at Henderson, Oct. 
13-14. 

New York State Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation annual at Utica, Dec. 1-2. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CANADIAN MILLERS AT WORK AND 
PLAY IN THEIR ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Annual Meeting of Canadian National Millers’ Association Takes Strong 
Stand on Important Matters — Golf Tournament Held — Thomas Wil- 
liamson Elected President—Retiring President Gives Banquet 


Toronto, Ont.—All the important 
spring wheat milling companies of Can- 
ada were represented by one or more 
of their officers at the annual meeting of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, held in the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, on Sept. 16. Besides those from 
the larger companies, a number of the 
smaller millers of Ontario and Quebec 
attended. D. A. Campbell, president of 
the association, opened the meeting and 
took charge of its proceedings until the 
new officers were elected. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The presidential address was a com- 
prehensive and thoughtful discussion of 
the serious difficulties now confronting 
the Canadian industry. These were not 
belittled, but the tone of the address was 
hopeful and gave the outlook for the fu- 
ture as by no means dark. As is gen- 
erally the case with such organizations, 
the remedies were said to lie in the hands 
of the members. Perhaps the most im- 
portant matter dealt with was the com- 
petition between British and Canadian 
millers in United Kingdom markets. 
Owing to certain advantages in the mat- 
ter of wheat prices and ocean freight 
rates, the British miller has lately cap- 
tured a lot of the former Canadian mills’ 
trade, but Mr. Campbell expressed the 
opinion that under equal conditions the 
Canadian miller had no reason to despair 
of getting his fair portion of the trade. 

In reviewing the domestic market, the 
presidential address dealt with current 
conditions in respect of competition, and 
expressed a hope that any friction there 
had been would be corrected by wise ac- 
tion on the part of the association. 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the as- 
sociation, presented the annual report, 
which covered his own work and that of 
his predecessor in the earlier months of 
the year. An immense amount of de- 
tailed service was rendered to the mem- 
bers separately and collectively, and the 
duties of the office were shown to have 
been carefully carried out. Much of the 
year’s work had to do with traffic condi- 
tions and negotiations with railways re- 
garding freight rates. These subjects 
were later covered more fully by a report 
from the traffic committee. 


PROGRESS MADE IN TRAFFIC MATTERS 


The traffic committee, of which E. D. 
Stuart, of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was chairman, reported for the 
year. Most of its work had to do with 
railway freight rates. By careful and 
good-natured negotiation Mr. Stuart and 
his committee accomplished many re- 
forms with respect to rates of freight on 
flour and mill products that have been 
needed for years. Other negotiations 
now on foot will remove most of the 
minor grievances, and the committee is 
also making representations to the board 
of railway commissioners with a view to 
protecting the industry in the general re- 
vision of Canadian rail freight rates now 
under consideration. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Practically all of the old board of di- 
rectors were retained. They are: W. A. 
Black, vice president and managing di- 
rector Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal; W. W. Hutchison, vice presi- 
dent Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal; D. A. Campbell, general 
manager Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; J. J. Page, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; Thomas Williamson, president 
and general manager St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; George A. 
Macdonald, manager Quaker Oats Co., 
Peterborough, Ont; Charles Ritz, eastern 
manager Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real; J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & 
Robb, Valleyfield, Que; C. H. G. Short, 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; 
A. E. Copeland, president, Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont; N. C. 


Sinclair, Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. 
Thomas, Ont; J. E. Macfarlane, vice 
president and managing director Wolver- 
ton Flour Mills Co., Toronto; R. A. 
Thompson, Lynden, Ont; F. K. Morrow, 
managing director Standard Milling Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; A. C. McLeod, 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, 
Ont. 


THOMAS WILLIAMSON ELECTED PRESIDENT 


After the general meeting the new 
board of directors took office and held a 
session at which Thomas Williamson was 
unanimously elected to the presidential 
chair for the ensuing year. Mr. Camp- 
bell was thanked for his services as 
president, the vote being accompanied 
by a hearty round of applause. During 
his term of office Mr. Campbell has 
proved an ideal chairman and executive 
head of the association. The appoint- 
ment of committees followed, and a 
warm vote of thanks to the old traffic 
committee and its chairman, E. D. Stu- 
art, for the splendid work accomplished 
during the year, was passed. The re- 
mainder of the business session was 
taken up with a private conference of 
the directors on internal matters relat- 
ing to the welfare of the trade. 


RETIRING PRESIDENT GIVES BANQUET 


In the evening, D. A. Campbell, re- 
tiring president, entertained all millers 
and others attending the convention to a 
dinner in the National Club. After- 
ward there were speeches by D. B. Han- 
na, president of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Thomas William- 
son, the new president, W. A. Black and 
C. H. G. Short, interspersed with enter- 
tainment by vocalists and _ specialty 
artists. 

GOLF TOURNAMENT HELD 


On Sept. 17 the golfing members of 
the industry played for the McDonald 
& Robb trophy, which represents the an- 
nual championship of the Canadian flour 
trade. These games, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Campbell, were played on 
the course of the Toronto Golf Club, of 
which he is a member. Luncheon was 
served at the course, and play occupied 
the afternoon. After some close matches, 
the cup was won by F. K. Morrow, man- 
aging director of the Standard Milling 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, with G. 
A. Morris, secretary of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, as runner up. 
Mr. Morris was last year’s champion. 
When the results were known the trophy 
was presented to the new champion by 
J. J. Page, general manager of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who 
is a vice president of the association. 





J. L. V. Mallette 


In the evening Mr. Morrow entertained 
a group of members at an informal din- 
ner in the King Edward Hotel, where the 
time till trains were leaving was hap- 
pily spent. 

Altogether this proved to be one of 
the best and most enjoyable meetings the 
Canadian milling trade has ever held. 
The serious work of discussing trade 
matters—and at times this looked quite 
serious—was pleasantly relieved by the 
banquet at which Mr. Campbell presided 
so admirably, while the golf sent every 





D. A. Campbell 


one home with the happiest recollections 
of a day spent without the intrusion of 
business cares. 


A. H. Bamey. 


CALGARY MILL WILL BE 
COMPLETED, REPORT SAYS 


Careary, Atta.—The Calgary Albert- 
an publishes a statement credited to P. 
Lloyd Tanner, a director of Spillers Ca- 
nadian Milling Co., Ltd., and Canadian 
representative of Spillers Overseas In- 
dustries, Ltd., that the mill which the 
Spillers interests have planned here for 
some time will be constructed in time to 
deal with the 1926 crop. 

It is stated that tenders will soon be 
asked for the mill’s construction, and 
work will be commenced early next 
spring. Mr. Tanner said that machinery 
to the value of $2,000,000 will be installed 
in the plant. 

Arrangements have been completed 
with the city authorities here for the con- 
struction of a 12-inch sewer connecting 
with the plant, the cost of which will be 
divided between the company and the 
city. 

The company which will operate the 
mill has only recently been incorporated, 
and will be known as Spillers Canadian 
Milling Co., Ltd. It has been formed to 
take over the business of the Alberta 
Flour Mills, Ltd., which is now in liquida- 
tion. The directors are: Sir William 
Nicholls, William Spiller Allen and 
Walter Allen, London, Eng; A. E. Cross 
and William Pearce, Calgary; D. E. Tre- 
harne, Vancouver; and P. Lioyd Tan- 
ner. 








FREIHOFER BUYS ALTOONA BAKERY 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, has purchased the 
plant of the Altoona (Pa.) Baking Co., 
one of the largest bakeries in central 
Pennsylvania. The price paid is said to 
have been in excess of $200,000. The 
battery of ovens will be increased, and a 
cake and pastry department will be add- 
ed. The Altoona Baking Co. was started 
in 1919. 
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MONTANA WINTER WHEAT 
HELPED BY SNOWSTORM 


Great Faris, Mont.—All Montana 
was covered by its first snowstorm for 
the winter of 1925-6 on Sept. 19. It 
struck from the north, and proved to be 
one of the greatest moisture producers 
that this state has enjoyed for months, 
as it quickly melted. The storm was 
timely for those who have been seeding 
their winter wheat. There has been a 
substantial acreage seeded to winter 
wheat, although it is yet too early to 
make satisfactory comparisons as to this 
season’s planting and that of other years. 
In traveling through the country it be- 
comes evident that there will be a very 
large acreage to be harvested in 1926, 
but a considerable portion of this will be 
left for the spring wheat crop. Although 
farmers declare that they do not expect 
present wheat prices to be realized in 
1926, they do expect them to remain at a 
point sufficiently high to make wheat 
growing profitable. 

Farmers of Montana are taking a 
friendly interest in Red Bobs wheat, 
which it is claimed will mature more 
quickly and give larger yield than any 
other variety in the spring wheat terri- 
tory. W. G. Kirkpatrick, whose ranch 
lies near Lewistown, reports that he har- 
vested a field of approximately 20 acres 
this year which yielded more than 45 bus 
to the acre, better than the yield from 
other varieties on the same ranch and 
under similar cultivation. Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick says that this wheat also matured 
some two weeks earlier than the re- 
mainder of his crop. 


Oregon Needs Rain for Fall Sowing 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Little small grain 
remains to be harvested in Oregon, and 
in most sections threshing is well ad- 
vanced. Considerable plowing for fall 
seeding is being done, but in most sec- 
tions more rain is needed for preparing 
the winter crop. Seeding on summer fal- 
low is well advanced in some sections. 
Some early sown grain is coming up well. 
Corn is maturing in most sections, and 
cutting for ensilage is in progress. 


FORD’S NEW FLOUR SAID 
TO BE FIFTY YEARS OLD 


Boston, Mass.—The Christian Science 
Monitor recently published an interview 
with Henry Ford regarding what is 
termed a new kind of flour which may 
revolutionize the milling industry. The 
automobile magnate is reported to be 
carrying out experiments at a grist mill 
which he owns near Dudbury, Mass. 

“I’m experimenting now,” said Mr. 
Ford, “with a new kind of flour. We’re 
not ready to make an announcement yet, 
but it is going to be made entirely from 
the so-called germs of wheat; in other 
words from the most nutritious part 
which is now entirely discarded by bak- 
ers.” 

Professor Harry Snyder, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, com- 
menting on the above statement, said that 
there is nothing new in the idea of mak- 
ing flour from the germ of wheat alone. 
He stated that numerous attempts had 
been made, both in this and foreign coun- 
tries, to popularize such flour, but that, 
once the publicity campaign had ceased, 
the sales of bread from such flour had 
always diminished to a negligible quan- 
tity. He recalled the standard bread 
campaign which was conducted by cer- 
tain newspapers in England so vigorously 
some years ago, and said that the public 
soon tires of the taste of bread made 
from such flour and returns to white 
bread. 

The thing which appeared to him as 
most striking in Mr. Ford’s announce- 
ment was the fact that he had said that 
this was to be a new kind of flour, when 
to Professor Snyder’s knowledge this 
type had been made for the last half 
century. ‘ 











VISIT TO THE SOUTHEAST 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president, and 
C. S. Chase, sales manager, of the H. J. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, re- 
turned home from the bakers’ convention 
at Buffalo by way of the Southeast, 
where they went to meet and confer with 
their representatives in that territory. 
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SEATTLE 

Pacific northwestern mills’ sales of 
flour were mostly confined to home ter- 
ritory last week. This business, though 
largely restricted to a small parcel trade, 
was of sufficient volume, together with 
the completion of previous orders, to 
take care of the output of mills, and 
little flour has been accumulated. 

Outside Inquiry Still Good.—Inquiries 
from middle western and southeastern 
markets showed continued interest in 
Pacific soft wheat flours last week, but 
little new business was reported. Sales 
to the Atlantic seaboard, water shipment 
via the Panama Canal, were light, as 
stocks of Pacific soft wheat flours sold 
at a higher range of prices than now pre- 
vails have not been wholly absorbed. 

Flour Prices—Washington mills re- 
duced family patent 20c bbl last week. 
Washington flour quotations, carloads, 
coast, Sept. 18: family patent, $8@8.40 
bbl, basis 49-Ib cottons; pastry flour, 
$6.70@6.80, 98’s; bakers patent, $6.80@ 
7, 98’s; blends, made from spring and 
Pacific hard wheats, $7.75@8.60. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Sept. 18: Da- 
kota, $9.10@9.55; Montana, $8.55@8.90. 

Export Trade.——No business of im- 
portance was done with foreign markets 
last week. The difference between the 
ideas of United Kingdom and continental 
importers and the production cost of 
Pacific flour made business impossible. 
About the only export trade done, and 
that was of limited volume, was with 
some of the countries on the west coast 
of South America. 

The Market in China.—Oriental sales 
last week were confined to small lots of 
established brands. Apart from the fact 
that China will not buy American flour 
in any volume at the present high prices, 
general strikes of all classes of labor and 
civil war conditions continue, in addition 
to which Canadian flour is quoted more 
cheaply than American. Last week, 
when Pacific Coast soft wheat straights 
and spring wheat clears were quoted at 
$7.25 bbl, c.if., Hongkong, Canadian 
mills were asking $6.80, c.i.f., Hongkong, 
for clears, and Shanghai mills $7.20 for 
straights. Australian straights were 
quoted at $7.40 bbl, c.if., Hongkong, at 
the same time. Flour stocks at Hong- 
kong have increased somewhat recently, 
but are still abnormally low and amount- 
ed to 400,000 50-Ib sacks on Sept. 14. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, Sept. 18: Hong- 
kong and north China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears $7.25, c.if., less 2 
per cent, or $6.55, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; patents $8.40, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $7.60, f.a.s. To the United Kingdom, 
soft wheat straights 42s 9d, c.i.f., and 
hard wheat straights 46s, c.i.f., both per 
280 Ibs, in jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 13-19 ..... ceerctees Omeee 62 
Previous week ... s.ss SRGS0 48 
NN ho v5 6.044 55.0-40 609 ee 57 
Two years ago ....... . 47,196 94 
Three years ago .. --.. 84,138 65 
Four years ago ........... 26,899 51 
Five years ago ........... 14,614 28 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

POE, BROMO 1060.04 6040.00 40,914 71 
Previous week SAvrire —' 43 
WO GD sebesa since cds 20,253 36 
Two years ago ...........- 39,869 70 
Three years ago ...... ... 46,531 82 
Four years ago ........... 48,235 85 


Five years ago ........... 18,530 33 


WHEAT 


There was little demand for wheat last 
week, either for milling or export. It is 
difficult to say what will become of the 
large surplus in the Pacific Northwest 
unless prices fall to a level at which it 
can be exported either as wheat or flour, 
or shipped to middle western milling 
centers. Cash wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Sept. 18: western white, $1.46 bu; 
soft white, $1.45; western red and north- 
ern spring, $1.40; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.47@1.48, 


NOTES 

A. Johannessen, Oslo, Norway, buyer 
for the Norwegian Government Food 
Commission, was in Seattle and Portland 
last week. 

Examiner Witters, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has recommend- 
ed, in the westbound Ogden case, that 
no reduction in rates be made from 
southern Idaho or Utah to San Francisco 
or Los Angeles. 

The Ocean Transport Co., operated by 
the General Steamship Corporation, will 
establish a fortnightly freight service 
from north Pacific Coast ports to Japan 
and North China, beginning in October. 
An early November sailing of the service 
will make Dairen a direct port, to be 
followed by other sailings for Dairen 
as freight offerings warrant. 

EK, A. Parker, San Francisco, manager 
of the export and interstate departments, 
and F. B. Burke, Portland, general man- 
ager of the Oregon and Washington mills 
of the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
were in Seattle last week. Other out-of- 
town millers here included E, H. Leon- 
ard, president of the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., and D. 
A. Pattullo, manager of the Crown Mills, 
Portland, Oregon. 

In shipping flour from the Pacific 
Northwest via the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern or Milwaukee railroads, 
when cars of 80,000 Ibs capacity are or- 
dered and the carriers furnish those of 
less capacity, the minimum carload 
weight will be the marked capacity of 
the car used, but not less than 60,000 
Ibs, while on the Union Pacific, cars of 
less than 80,000 lbs cannot be used with- 
out payment on a minimum of 80,000 lbs. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Although flour prices were readjusted 
early last week to lower levels, there was 
comparatively little activity as to future 
delivery orders, buyers continuing their 
policy of purchasing only for immediate 
needs. That the downward price trend 
has nearly reached its limit, if not al- 
ready there, is the view expressed by 
flour men. 

California family patents were re- 
duced 20c last week to $9.10 bbl, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other com- 
mon milling points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. Soft wheat patents were priced 
on Sept. 19 at $8.70 bbl, and straight 
grades at $7.80@8.10, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, basis 98-lb cotton bags. Bak- 
ers flours were quoted at $8.30@8.80, 
pastry flour $8, cut-offs $8.10, graham 
$7.80@8.20, and rye flour $7.50. 

Eastern mills’ prices were unchanged 
from the previous week. 


NOTES 

Rice growers of California held a field 
day, Sept. 18, at Cortena, under the aus- 
pices of the California Rice Growers’ 
Association. 

Utah’s wheat crop will reach 7,475,000 
bus this year, compared with 4,413,000 
last year. Other grains show corre- 
sponding increases, 

Re-establishment of the Ocean Trans- 
port Co.’s biweekly service between the 
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Pacific Coast and the Orient has been 
announced to start on Oct. 7. 


San Francisco’s barley exports for the 
past week reached 355,005 bus, 350,339 
going to Scotland and 4,666 to China. 
Flour exports were 7,000 bbls. 


J. K. Smith, director of grain, and 
J. D. Armstrong, director of milling, for 
the Sperry Flour Co., are on an ex- 
tensive tour of the Pacific Northwest. 

Fire almost completely destroyed the 
large brick warehouse of the Redding 
(Cal.) Feed Co. recently. The stock of 
hay, feed and flour was valued at $30,000, 
and the building and machinery at $17,- 
000. The insurance held was $18,000. 

The reaping of a double crop which in- 
cluded barley and corn, from the same 
field, was recently announced by C. O. 
Parkhurst, of Dixon, Cal. He cut his 
barley crop for silage, planting corn 
which grew to an average height of 1412 
feet. His total crop from 442 acres was 
80 tons of silage. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 

Flour sales slowed down considerably 
last week in southern California, but de- 
mand, as a whole, was excellent except 
for the dullness in small sales. Arrivals 
from the North and Middle West were 
slightly below normal, due perhaps to 
the fact that the mills find it difficult to 
secure sufficient wheat. 

California flours of all grades were in 
good demand at steady prices, while 
northern and middle western products 
were reduced 10c bbl in reaction to gen- 
eral conditions. 

Carload quotations, Sept. 18: Califor- 
nia family patents $9, basis %4’s; Cali- 
fornia hard wheat bakers patents $8.40, 
basis ¥2’s; California blended bakers pat- 
ents $8.20, California pastry $7.80; Kan- 
sas bakers patents $8.65, Montana bakers 
patents $8.80, Dakota bakers patents 
$9.40, Washington-Oregon bakers patents 
$7.90; Washington pastry, $7.50. 
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W. E. Keller, president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, is 
traveling in southern Europe on a vaca- 
tion trip. He will return to the United 
States early in 1926. 


PORTLAND 

There was a moderate amount of busi- 
ness done in the local flour market last 
week, but buying was mostly to fill im- 
mediate requirements. Prices had an 
easy trend. Following the previous de- 
cline in family flours, bakers flour prices 
were cut 40c. Quotations, Sept. 19: fam- 
ily patents $8.25, bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents $7.85, bakers hard wheat $8.45. 

Export bids continue under the mar- 
ket. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Beh. BOCES vices Pidebetda 23,651 ea 38 
Previous week ........... 24,350 39 
ee SD ew ticeis ss 0's tenes ee 64 
Wwe PERG GMO oo. ck cwscce 47,138 76 
Three years ago .......... 38,975 _ 68 
Four years ago ........... 25,338 52 
Five years ago ........... 16,277 33 


Wheat trading is of very small pro- 
portions. A little grain is going to Cali- 
fornia, and small amounts to the South- 
east. Exporters have provided for their 
September tonnage, and very few Octo- 
ber steamers have been listed. White 
export grades were quoted on Sept. 19 
nominally at $1.46@1.47 bu, at tidewater. 


NOTES 

Two grain carriers were dispatched 
last week. The Japanese steamer Aki- 
basan Maru sailed for Yokohama with 
100,000 bus wheat, and the British steam- 
er Benvorlich cleared for Dublin with 
274,362 bus. 

The Oregon wheat crop is now officially 
estimated at 18,232,000 bus, compared 
with 15,450,000 last year; oats 9,526,000, 
against 8,370,000; barley 4,941,000, 
against 2,425,000; corn 2,653,000, com- 
pared with 2,135,000. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





JAPANESE VISITORS AT BUFFALO 

K. Mizytani and his wife, from Osaka, 
Japan, were visitors at the Buffalo bak- 
ery convention. Mr. Mizutani represents 
the Maruki Baking Co., which has plants 
in many cities. 








CUSTOMS WARRANTS TO BE 


RESUMED IN GERMANY 


Hampvurc, Germany, Sept. 5.—In 
session held on Sept. 3 the Reichsrat d 
cussed the reintroduction of the custo: 
warrants. A new feature provides tht 
legumes shall be included in the co 
modities affected by the bill. The c 


toms warrants, by special consent of |! 


Reichsrat, will be allowed to cover ; 
maximum period of nine months, and \‘!| 
be restored, without restriction, on ( 

1, 1925. Details of the bill have not vet 
been published. 

In his speech, Director Beyerlein, of 
the food ministry, said: “I think t}..1 
actual conditions do not quite justify |\:« 
statement that grain duties have a stim- 
ulating effect on prices. The price ‘or 
home grown wheat, after being at - 50 
marks during the first half of August. is 
now at 223, and it is well known t! it 
farmers are getting considerably lo\«r 
prices for their products than these q 
tations, which are asked by dealers. 
Things being as they are, the gover)- 
ment hopes, in accordance with the pro!)- 
able majority of the Reichsrat, to ‘ec 
able to take the responsibility of re 
troducing the system of the custo:s 
warrants (Einfuhrscheine) on Oct. 
without any intermediate settlement.  \s 
we see it, the selling of cereals wo. ‘d 
come to a crisis without the customs wr 
rants, a crisis which must be avoided, : »{ 
only to protect German agriculture, | 
to protect German economics in gener 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
CONDEMNS FUTURE TRADING 


Wasuinoton, D,. C.—In its sixth 
port on the grain trade, the Fede; |! 
Trade Commission criticizes the pract 
of future trading in grain. It states t) | 
although many elements in the trade « 
fend the system as a price stabilizer. 
finds that future prices are not especia 
stable and that future trading appe: 
to cause some fluctuations which wou | 
not otherwise occur. 

The commission finds that “one of | 
most important and significant fa 
statistically demonstrated is the dow 
ward bias of the futures market.” 
discovered, on investigating the pr 
data for various grains and options 0\ 
many years, that the future price so: 
nine months before delivery falls short 
the price actually obtaining at the ti: 
of delivery. In other words, the co: 
mission states, the tendency of the | 
ture price is to understate the ultim 
price. 

It states that this bias could not be 
together explained by the weight of s: 
ing hedges during the heavy marketi 
season. The professional speculator 
suggested as one of the influences cai 
ing this downward tendency. 








SOUTHERN KANSAS MILLERS 
IN RATE DISPU1" 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—An inquiry \ 
held by an examiner of the Interst« 
Commerce Commission at Wichita 
Sept. 21 into the attempt of the mill: 
and grain men of Wichita and southe: 
Kansas to eliminate free out-of-line hau 
on grain from Kansas points throu; 
Kansas City for movement to the Sout 
Missouri River mills would be dealt 
severe blow if the attempt was upheld | 
the Commission, and they fought the pr 
posal vigorously, alleging that Wichi! 
and southern Kansas also enjoyed pri‘ 
leges on out-of-line hauls. 





TOY BALLOONS USED TO 
SHOW RUST SPORE RADIU> 


Hundreds of toy balloons that h: 
been filled with hydrogen and releas: 
in 11 different states in the Mississip} 
valley are being collected by the Un 
versity of Minnesota Farm School, as 2 
aid in studying how far black stem rus 
spores produced in different regions ar: 
carried in the air. The balloons wer: 
marked when released, and the finder 
instructed to return them. The longes' 
distance recorded was 400 miles, a bal 
loon sent out at Champaign, IIl., havin: 
been picked up at Carrollton, Ohio. Th 
idea is to determine how much territor) 
to include in the rust fighting campaign 
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Domestic demand for spring wheat 
flour is assuming its usual fall activity. 


fusiness is better. Many mills are sold 
ito the future. Bakers’ contracts are 
n important part of current bookings. 
Vrices were reduced 50c bbl on Sept. 
;2, due to declines in wheat at Winni- 
‘g. Quotations, Sept. 19, with com- 


irisons: 
Sept. 19 Sept. 12 
‘op patents ........... .. $8.50 $9.00 
SOMDE SVN SWS ire ccs’ a« 8.75 
CE Ba 6 bse 48.4 0855 . 8.00 8.50 
Be 5 geet al nA as oe 8.30 
rst clear tye eee vee ee 7.40 
TW MUG ccc sec ccses . . 6.15 6.15 
COG GOB cccccccccsecsccee 4.75 4.75 


All prices quoted are per barrel in 98-lb 
ite bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 

is, less 10c for cash, plus cartage if per- 
rmed. Bakers’ discount for quantity pur- 
hases, 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Soft winter wheat 
flour is in fair demand at a reduction of 
5@15ce. Mills are now asking $5.75@5.85 
bbl, in secondhand jute bags, car lots, 
Montreal freights, or $5.60@5.70, To- 
ronto. 

Export Trade.—Spring wheat flour 
has been freely sold for export. British 
and European importers have been able 
to work considerable business at recent 
prices, although the former are by no 
means active. Judging from their cables 
ind letters, they expect further declines. 
Canadian mills reduced their seaboard 
basis for September 30c bbl, October 
ic, November 10¢, and December 10c, 
st week. Quotations, Sept. 19, c.i.f., 
nited Kingdom: export spring patent, 

r 280 Ibs, in jute 140’s, 42s September 
hipment, 40s 3d October and November, 
id 41s December, seven-day terms. 
Ontario soft winters for export were 
1 some demand, but no volume of busi- 
vess resulted. British bids are still be- 
low cost basis. Mills reduced their prices 
10e bbl last week, and quoted, on Sept. 
19, 37s 6d per 280 Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, 
c.i.f., Glasgow. 


WHEAT 
New crop western spring wheat is of- 
fering at Bay ports at carrying costs 
over Winnipeg. Quotations, Sept. 19: 
No. 1 northern, track, Bay ports, $1.43% 
bu; other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 
The decline last week amounted to 6c. 
Ontario winter wheat was lower at 3 
@5c under the previous week. Buyers 
are paying $1.25 bu, cars, f.o.b., country 
points; wagon lots at mill doors, $1.15 
@1.20 bu. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Demand for coarse grains is good, and 
dealers are well satisfied with the volume 
of business. Quotations, Sept. 19: new 
crop Ontario oats, No. 2, 38@40c bu, 
cars, country points; barley, 68@70c; 
standard recleaned screenings, $17.50 
ton,—track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


A fairly steady demand for ocean 
freight space for flour is reported by 
shipping companies. The only change 
for the week is an increase of Ic cwt 
to London, Liverpool and Manchester. 
Quotations for October shipment, Sept. 
19: London, Liverpool, Manchester 2Ic; 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, 
Newcastle, Avonmouth 22c; Aberdeen, 
30c; Dundee, 29c; Copenhagen, 27c; 
Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 30c; Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 22c. 


NOTES 

George B. Jones, who is in the flour 
and feed trade at Belleville, Ont., was 
in Toronto last week. 

Total Canadian exports of flour for 
August were 684,698 bbls, compared with 
626,213 last year. The Canadian export 
flour trade is again improving. 
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Export demand for Ontario winter 
wheat from Baltimore and other Atlantic 
ports has fallen off. Evidently, buyers 
are now supplying their needs from oth- 
er sources. 

. A. L. Cardozo, director of Cardozo & 
Boekman’s Handelmaatschappij, Am- 
sterdam, Holland, and T. de Miranda, 
director of Cardozo & Boekman A/G, 
Hamburg, Germany, called at this office 
on Sept. 12. They expect to make an 
extended trip through the United States. 


MONTREAL 

Falling prices characterized the Mont- 
real flour market last week, and it gen- 
erally was weak. Spring wheat flour 
prices declined 50c, and demand was 
quiet, both locally and for export ac- 
count. At the end of the week, how- 
ever, domestic demand was better. Clos- 
ing prices, Sept..19: first patents $8.50 
bbl, seconds $8, bakers $7.80, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

The winter wheat flour market also 
was weak, and the impression was that 
prices would be lowered in the near fu- 
ture. There was an increase in the sup- 
plies available toward the end of the 
week. Prices closed on Sept. 19 un- 
changed, as follows: car lots $6.30 bbl, 
secondhand jute, ex-track; broken lots 
$6.50@6.60, ex-store. 

NOTES 

W. H. Ranson, secretary of Brodie, 
Harvie, Ltd., is back from the Maine 
coast, where he has been spending the 
summer. 

There was a new record for lost balls 
established at Toronto while the millers 
were there. Lest an awful fate overtake 
this correspondent, the new record hold- 
er’s name will not be published. 

Louis Chatelle, of Bruneau & Currie, 
Ltd., Montreal, is politically very active. 
Besides being mayor of La Salle, Que., 
he is one of the fighting members of the 
Liberal organization of his district. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
declared a dividend of $1.25 per share 
on common stock for the quarter ending 
Aug. 31, 1925, with a bonus of $3 per 
share, payable to shareholders of rec- 
ord Sept. 23. 

A rumor was freely circulated, in con- 
nection with the termination of the price 
cutting war, that the firm of Brosseau, 
Ltd., had been bought out by one of 
the big milling companies. This rumor 
is denied by Victor Brosseau, of the 
bakery concerned. 

Millers in Montreal are making prepa- 
rations, individually and through the 
millers’ assotiation, to give all possible 
help to the tariff board which the govern- 
ment has announced its intention of ap- 
pointing to advise regarding changes in 
custom tariffs and other taxes. 

The Hon. James Robb, of McDonald 
& Robb, millers, is a particularly busy 
man just now, preparing on one hand for 
the opening of a new flour mill in Val- 
leyfield, Que., and on the other getting 
ready to conduct a political campaign 
on behalf of the government of which he 
is a minister. 

The bakers of Méntreal declared an 
end last week to the war of price cut- 
ting which had caused some of them to 
sell their goods at or below cost in re- 
cent months. The immediate result of 
this was that a number of bakeries that 
had been selling bread at 7¥/c loaf raised 
their prices to IIc. 

The election of Thomas Williamson, 
president of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., as president of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association, 
has been received with pleasure by the 
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commercial and industrial community in 
Montreal, where Mr. Williamson is held 
in the highest esteem. 

Judging by reports received from 
Montreal millers who were present at 
the millers’ golf tournament at Toronto 
last week, J. A. McDonald showed such 
prowess in the first game of golf he had 
ever played that the McDonald cham- 
pionship trophy will probably go back 
to Valleyfield if he keeps on playing. 

F. C. Cornell, former secretary of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
now practicing as a freight rate expert, 
has been notified of his engagement by 
the governments of the three maritime 
provinces of Canada to represent them 
at the coming inquiry into freight rates, 
to be held by the dominion board of 
railway commissioners. 


A. E. Perxs. 


WINNIPEG 


Millers in western Canada on Sept. 17 
announced a further reduction of 60c in 
the price of flour, applicable to all 
grades. Domestic demand is fairly good, 
but the heavy buying expected at this 
time of the year has not materialized. 
Export demand shows no improvement. 
For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted on Sept. 19 at $9.05 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $8.45, and first clears 
at $6.85, Fort William basis, sight draft. 
Cotton, 15¢e over this basis. Alberta 
points 10@30c over, and British Colum- 
bia and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers purchasing their require- 
ments in jute get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 





Cash Oct. Dec. 
Sept. 14 $1.36 $1.33 $1.29% 
Sept. 15 1.3 1.33% 1.30% 
Sept. 16 . 1 1.34% 1.31% 
Sept. 17 1.3 1.34% 1.31% 
Sept. 18 .. 1.34% 1.32% 1.390% 
Sept. 19 . seven meee 1.32% 1.29% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Sept. 17 averaged 
1,768 cars per day, compared with 657 
for the preceding seven days, and 245 
for the corresponding period in 1924. 

A noticeable feature last week in the 
wheat market was the easing off in fu- 
tures. It is said that export demand for 
Manitoba wheat is better than has been 
expected, and present conditions indicate 
that the foreigner will be forced to buy 
his wheat in Canada, The steady under- 
tone of the market, in the face of the 
Canadian movement, is causing much 
comment, 

The heavy deliveries of coarse grains 
necessitated a large buying power to 
take care of the heavy offerings. Prices 
dropped somewhat but, in common with 
those for wheat, showed a strong under- 
tone. 

Quotations, Sept. 19: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats 47%c bu, barley 60%c, rye 
79%, flaxseed $2.35%. 


NOTES 


N. J. Breen, western general manager 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., was in Keewatin, Ont., last week. 

According to statistics furnished by 
the department of emigration, more than 
10,000 men came from Great Britain last 
year to engage in agricultural work in 
Canada. 

J. M. McKenzie and T. H. Newell, rep- 
resenting the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., at Saskatoon, Sask., and Nee- 
pawa, Man., respectively, were in Winni- 
peg recently. 

Sidney T. Smith, president and general 
manager of the Smith Murphy Co., Ld., 
Winnipeg, has been elected a director of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. Mr, 




















Smith’s appointment fills the vacancy 
created by the death of Sir Augustus 
Nanton. 

The annual meeting of the Lake Ship- 
pers’ Clearance Association was held at 
Winnipeg, Sept. 18. The _ president, 
Capel Tilt, in reviewing the year’s ac- 
tivities, stated that the volume of busi- 
ness handled had been very satisfactory, 
while the financial condition of the or- 
ganization was good. 

M. A. Hoaa. 


LOWER GERMAN DUTY 
REPORTED IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont. — Official information 
from the German consulate in Canada 
states that the import duty on flour into 
Germany under the new law is 8 marks 
per 100 kilos, and not 8.50 marks, as was 
formerly stated. 


NEW BAKING COMPANY 
TO BE STARTED IN MIAMI 


Pirtrssurcu, Pa.—J. C. Jordan, E. 
Fishel and Adam Ziegler, Pittsburgh, 
have formed the Jordan Baking Co., Mi- 
ami, Fla., and have purchased the plant 
of May & Lawson in that city. The new 
owners are well known to the baking in- 
dustry of Pittsburgh. Mr. Jordan con- 
ducts an establishment in East Liberty, 
while Fishel’s is famous for its pastry. 
Mr. Ziegler for the past 15 years has been 
connected with The Fleischmann Co. as 
a bakery demonstrator. He will be su- 
perintendent of the Miami plant. Ed- 
ward H. Swearer, formerly of the Hiland 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is in charge of 
the bookkeeping department. The Jor- 
dan Baking Co. will manufacture a full 
line of bread, cakes and pastry, and new 
equipment will be added to the plant, the 
capacity of which will be increased. ‘The 
company is capitalized at $150,000. 

Prior to leaving Pittsburgh, Mr. Zieg- 
ler was tendered a farewell dinner at the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Club by his asso- 
ciates in The Fleischmann Co. He was 
presented with a handsome leather suit- 


case, the presentation address being made 


by H. C. Elste, district manager for The 
Fleischmann Co. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 692 54 a+ 92 
Ogilvies ........ 348 46 50 
Grain Growers .. 457 159 $31 
Fort William ... 127 aes 106 06 
te: Ag Serer 444 133 103 97 
te 849 19 213 Ses 
Cam, COO.  e's-2u0 354 30 111 118 
Sask. Co-op, 

Nos. 1 and 2.. 855 13 25 105 

ee ree 802 47 40 50 
Private elevators. 4,130 394 1,524 231 

DOCG cisddacs 9,058 895 2,965 693 
VOR? BHO sscccee 2,676 3,239 737 91 
Receipts .ccscree 11,861 446 2,502 14 
Lake shipments.. 7,610 91 ware eee 
Rail shipments... 170 36 > 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
Me. 1 Barmé..... as 0 6 6.05. 0 48:0 7 
No. 1 northern..1,793 Durum 27 
No. 2 northern. .1,021 Kota 1! 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 7 Others 
No. 3 northern.. 394 Private ........4,13 
mee © acascisesen 246 
No. : special. 1 _, ee 
Dees © cccdecehés 88 
No. : er - 226 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Wa, G.. Wesnsvs ae Rr rerr 154 
re SS. Woeecces a CM cs66% ewe 53 
No. 3 C. W.....- 121 Private - os ae 
Bee. SB: TIGR. otnes 19 -—— 
S Peas hece eee 166 WOME. ovsve «oe 


One thousand students from the high 
school across the street from the Buffalo 
Armory were shown through the bakery 
exposition last week. 
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NEW YORK 

Business in the local market continues 
fair, and there is a more general feeling 
of optimism among brokers. The action 
of many buyers in waiting for flour to 
reach $8 and then, when many mills did 
offer such quotations, to hold out for even 
lower prices, was discouraging, but in 
spite of this the total volume of sales 
was good. This probably results from 
the very low stocks held by consumers, 
and the fact that bakers and jobbers 
seem to be losing confidence in the lower 
prices they have continuously predicted. 

Better Domestic Demand.—Mills re- 
port a similarly improved demand all 
over the country and, consequently, are 
able to adopt a more independent atti- 
tude, refusing to make the price conces- 
sions into which they have sometimes 
been persuaded. 

Business being routine, the market 
was without feature last week. Price 
changes were slight, although a read just- 
ment in soft winter values was notice- 
able. Spring standard patent and hard 
winter prices were nearly parallel. High 
glutens ranged $8.65@9.05, as against 
$8.10@8.45 for regular standard patents. 

Export Trade.——Only small scattered 
lots were sold for export, foreign buyers 
showing little interest. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 18: 
spring fancy patents $8.45@8.95, stand- 
ard patents $8.10@8.45, clears $7.60@ 
7.90; hard winter short patents $8.40@ 
8.90, straights $7.90@8.40; soft winter 
straights, $6.80@7.50; rye, $5.25@5.60,— 
all in jutes. Receipts, 184,110 bbls; ex- 
ports, 63,081. 

WHEAT 


Price fluctuations were within narrow 
limits, and the news was without any in- 
fluencing feature. Export purchases 
were moderate. Quotations, Sept. 18: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.65%; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.70%; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.63%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.52%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.445%4. Receipts, 875,000 
bus; exports, 629,514. 


OATS 


Oats followed wheat and corn, with 
narrow price changes and no individual 
feature. Quotations, Sept. 18: No. 2 
white, 4914c; No. 3 white, 48%4c. Re- 
ceipts, 369,000 bus; exports, 486,937. 


EXCHANGE GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Because of the unpleasant weather on 
Sept. 17, only about 40 men attended the 
Produce Exchange golf tournament, held 
at the Knollwood Country Club. All 
those who were there, however, enjoyed 
the day very much. The Barber Me- 
morial Cup was won by C. B. Thavenot, 
whose score was 195, handicap 45, giving 
him 150. In the morning competition, 
first prize, a cigarette tray, was won by 
G. W. Kirkpatrick, second prize, a hand 
bag, by R. P. Walden, third, a water 
bottle, by R. Callender, fourth, a travel- 
ing kit, by J. N. Claybrook, the scores 
after deducting the handicap ranging 
from 67 to 73. The kickers’ prize, a golf 
bag, was won by F. S. Quinn on a draw 
with J. Rosen. In the afternoon, playing 
in a Scotch foursome competition, prizes 
of card tables were won by J. L. Pool and 
R. P. Waldron. 

NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week were 794, for the previous week 731, 
and for the corresponding week a year 
ago 925. 

H. G. Mackay, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
chemist for Joseph Rank, Ltd., millers of 
“Youma,” recently spent some time in 
New York. 

Mrs. W. W. Starr died at her home in 
Montclair on Sept. 18, after a protracted 


illness. W. W. Starr, New York flour 
broker, has the deepest sympathy of the 
trade. 

- J. E. Coolbroth, manager of the durum 
department of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, spent a few days last week 
with the mill’s New York representative, 
the Halboth-Coans Co. 


L. E. Boxhill, Havana representative 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, was introduced on the floor 
last week by J. A. Sim. Mr. Boxhill was 
in New York for a week or so, but has 
now sailed for the West Indies. 


The Broad Street Hospital, which 
serves the financial district of lower New 
York, is facing a deficit and is canvassing 
the New York flour trade with an appeal 
for donations. This is an institution 
which is much needed in this section, and 
worthy of all possible support. 

Ground was broken on Sept. 17 for 
the flour warehouse of E. B. Huff at 179- 
183 Warren Street, Paterson, N. J. This 
adjoins the Susquehanna Railroad tracks, 
and will have shipping facilities for about 
five cars. The building will be 50x100, 
and it is expected it will be completed 
about Dec. 1. 

Clearances of wheat from the port of 
New York for the week ending Sept. 12 
were 650,531 bus, and barrels of flour 
cleared were 78,005. Of the latter, more 
than half, or 39,513 bbls, went to Med- 
iterranean cities; the rest was scattered 
in small lots to the United Kingdom, 
central Europe and Copenhagen. 


An attempt is being made by some of 
the Jewish bakers and allied tradesmen 
to consolidate the donations to charity 
by these industries. There is the feeling 
that if the proper amount were given in 
one lump sum it could be better dis- 
tributed. A meeting is to be called early 
in October to discuss this matter. 


Among millers in New York last week 
were John Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spending a few 
days at the New York branch; W. T. 
Brooking, president of the Marshall 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, visiting Ray 
Kilthau, who handles the account here; 
C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co; Richard Groff, vice president 
of the Sheffield group of mills, Minne- 
apolis; John W. Cain, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City; W. C. Tench, Boston representa- 
tive for the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City; F. B. Stubbs, sales 
manager for the Wells (Minn.) Flour 
Mills, and David G. Page, president of 
the Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market changed little last 
week. Demand was of a hand-to-mouth 
character, there being no disposition on 
the part of buyers to anticipate require- 
ments. Bakers, however, are known to 
be carrying small stocks, and it is not 
believed that they will be able to restrict 
their operations very much longer. As a 
result, holders look for improved condi- 
tions in the near future. Spot supplies in 
the hands of jobbers are moderate. Ex- 
port demand is light. Receipts for the 
week ending Sept. 19 were 8,285,102 lbs 
in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to Ceuta 
and 284 to Rotterdam. 


Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Sept. 19: spring first 
patents $9@9.25, standard patent $8.50 
@9, first clear $8@8.50; hard winter 
short patent $8.75@9.25, straight $8.50@ 
8.75; soft winter straight, $7@7.50; rye 
flour, $5.75@5.85. 

Wheat advanced 4%c last week. The 
export demand was fair. Receipts, 197,- 
218 bus; exports, 256,725; stock, 1,195,- 
585. Closing quotations, Sept. 19: No. 2 





red winter, $1.51@1.53; No. 8, $148@ 
1.50; No. 4, $1.46@1.48; No. 5, $1.48@ 
1.45; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.46@ 
1.48, 

Oats were quiet last week, closing 1c 
lower. Local demand is light, while ex- 
port inquiry is moderate. Receipts, 170,- 
278 bus; stock, 636,815. Closing quota- 
tions, Sept. 19: No. 2 white, 49@50c; No. 
8 white, 46@47c. 


NOTES 


The Homekraft Bakeries, Newark, 
Ohio, with $50,000 capital, have been in- 
corporated, 

The American Vegi Feed Corporation 
has obtained a charter to deal in live 
stock feed; capital, $600,000. 

George W. Geasy and A. W. Brock- 
myer have been appointed temporary 
referees in bankruptcy for the Philadel- 
phia Malt Extract Co. 

Moore & McCormick, Inc., have leased 
the entire north side of pier 5, North 
Wharves, where all ships of the Gulf 
Line service from Philadelphia will load 
and discharge. 

“Straw Hat Day” was observed on 
*change, as usual, on Sept. 16, and every 
member who made his appearance on 
the floor wearing a straw hat, lost it. A 
pile of them was burned in front of the 
Bourse in the afternoon. 


Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Commercial Exchange, will be a member 
of a committee of prominent business and 
railroad men to discuss several major 
problems of freight traffic in connection 
with ocean transportation. The meeting 
will be held at the Union League here on 
Sept. 24. 

SamuE  S. Dantezs. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour sold well in the local market 
again last week, chiefly near-by soft win- 
ter straight at $6.10, bulk, to $6.40 in 
secondhand cottons, with standard 
springs a good second at $8.10@8.25, cot- 
ton. One of the leading buyers suddenly 
came to the conclusion that near-by stock 
looked good at $1@1.25 bbl under the 
price of the western product; conse- 
quently, he relieved all comers of their 
burden. Something was also done in 
tributary offerings for export; not much, 
but the first in a long time. Rye flour 
was depressed. 

Hard winters were largely prohibitive 
in price, hence the Southwest simply 
helped the Northwest to do business, just 
as this country is helping Canada to do 
business. Certain it is there is no short- 
age of wheat in this country, except pos- 
sibly in spots, with a crop and carry-over 
of practically 800,000,000 bus and home 
requirements figured at 650,000,000. 

Closing prices, Sept. 19, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.65@8.90, 
standard patent $8.15@8.40; hard winter 
short patent $8.65@8.90, straight $8.15 
@8.40; soft winter short patent (near- 
by) $7.05@7.30, straight (near-by) $6.30 
@6.55; rye flour, white $5.25@5.50, dark 
$4.25@4.50. 

Receipts of flour for the week was 26,- 
017 bbls, 9,430 of which were destined for 
export. Week’s exports were 9,345 bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 2c higher 
than in the previous week, with stocks 
rapidly decreasing. Closing prices, Sept. 
19: spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, $1.53 
bu; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, do- 
mestic, $1.49; new southern by boat, spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$1.48; No. 8, $1.44; No. 4, $1.40; No. 5, 
$1.37; bag lots by sample, $1.824%4@1.40, 
according to quality and condition. 

Of the 122,215 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Sept. 19, 115,115 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
646,161 bus, 415,513 domestic and 230,648 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
for the week were 77,998 bus; stock, 232,- 
597. Receipts of new southern wheat so 
far this season, 1,102,735 bus; for same 
period last year, 1,012,565. Closing price, 
Sept. 19, of new southern contract grade, 
$1.48; last year, $1.35%. 

Oats prices, Sept. 19: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 4742@48c; No. 8 white, domestic, 
4612 @4i7c. 

NOTES 

A labor bank is in prospect for Balti- 

more. 


North Dakota mills are justly empha- 
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sizing both the quality and price of their 
new crop flour. 

Exports from here last week included 
9,345 bbls flour, 646,161 bus wheat and 
196,667 bus barley. 


Flour shipments to this state must 
weigh 984% lbs per half barrel sack, gross, 
to pass inspection or to escape liability 
of seizure by the government for short 
weight. 

Ernest Lawrence Dinning, Jr., son of 
Ernest L. Dinning, of the McCall-Din- 
ning Co., steamship agent, and Miss 
Grace Josephine Binford, were married 
on Sept. 16. 


Charles Minnigerode, secretary of the 
Baltimore Flour Club and head of Min- 
nigerode & Co., food products, has re- 
turned from spending a month at his ¢ot- 
tage in Maine. 


The Atlas American Lines, Inc., 563 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, capital 
stock $100,000, has been incorporated }y 
Bart L. Stafford, R. Lewis Binder and 
George Wilkerson. 


Receipts of grain here last week wre 
122,215 bus wheat, 8,591 corn, 8,686 o.\ts 
and 1,496 rye; stocks at the close, 2,7(':,- 
920 bus wheat, 55,853 corn, 224,011 o::ts, 
62,424 rye, 43,371 barley and 2,241 bu: k- 
wheat. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadi in 
spring wheat, $1.70 bu; Canadian win cr 
wheat, $1.65; domestic wheat, $1.75; «o- 
mestic garlicky wheat, $1.65; corn, $1.15; 
rye, $1.15; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

The Old Town Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Baltimore }\1d 
its thirty-second annual outing at ‘he 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Sept. '5- 
18. About 250 members and their frie)ics 
left and returned by special train. 


It is reported that the contractors «x- 
cavating the foundations of the new bh \k- 
ery for the General Baking Co., at North 
and Harford avenues, this city, struci. a 
vein of 2,000 cubic yards of blue gran ‘te, 
which they had no difficulty in selling «' a 
good price. 

S. Barton Richards, son of E. F. 
Richards, formerly of John T. Fahey & 
Co., grain exporters, Baltimore, but 1i0w 
New York representative of Jackson 
Bros. & Co., Chicago, died Sept. 15 in 
New York City of injuries said to hive 
been received in an automobile accidint 
earlier in the day at Mount Vernon, N. 
Y. Young Mr. Richards was 20 yeirs 
of age and a student at Yale University. 

C. H. Dorsr 


BUFFALO 


The bakers’ convention here last week 
put the quietus on flour sales to bakers 
for the time, no effort being made to <0 
business with them. As far as the rew1- 
lar trade went, however, the steadii:<s 
displayed in the futures market lent 
creased confidence to buyers, and s:!«s 
of larger lots were the order. A few «! 
the large bakers seem to be holding ©’. 
and several distributors are taking flovr 
only as they need it. Price cutting agai: 
was in evidence, some sales being mic!’ 
under quotations. Prices, however, we: 
fairly uniform on all grades. 


Rye flour prices were unsettled an 
lower, lack of export demand for tl 
grain making them easier. 

Kansas jobbers here report a very un- 
settled market and say there is difficulty 
in securing reliable quotations, as most 
sales are made on a trading basis and 
prices are generally lower than current 
quotations. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported tv 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac 

bbls bbls tivits 

Sept. 13-19 ..... 238,000 193,043 5 

Previous week .. 238,000 158,011 6 

Teer BOS secenvs 223,500 181,389 8 
Two years ago... 166,500 119,851 


Buffalo quotations, Sept. 19: fancy pat 
ents $9@9.20 bbl, bakers patent $8.75@ 
9, first clears $7.75@8, second clears $4/ 
ton; rye, $5.50@5.60 bbl for white anc 
$5.30@5.40 for dark. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $9.1" 
bbl, standard $8.50@8.60. 

Rochester quotations in car lots, for 
the same date, in %’s, paper, per barre!: 
fancy patents $10.20@10.40, bakers $9.9'' 
@10, pastry $9.90@10. 

Stocks of wheat at this port are lower 
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than at the corresponding period last 
year. This year there are 3,333,000 bus 
jn elevators or afloat in the harbor. Last 
year there were 6,570,688. Stocks of grain 
here last week were distributed as fol- 
lows: in store, wheat 1,290,000 bus, corn 
432,736, oats 2,341,565, barley 258,987, 
rye 107,719; afloat in harbor, wheat 1,- 
043,000 bus, corn 234,000, oats 619,000, 
barley 459,000, rye 124,000. 

Limits on springs are firm and higher, 
millers buying freely on the advance. 
Durums continue in good demand. Soft 
winters are slow, and only a few lots have 
been put through. 

Rail receipts of oats have been run- 
ning light and, as a result, spot premiums 
have increased and prices on this mar- 
ket are on the same level that they were 
when futures were 2c higher. There is a 
good demand for all offerings, and heavy 
test weights would bring a premium. 
Sales were made on Sept. 19 at 45%4c for 
No. 2 white, and 451%c for No. 3 white. 

There is only a scattered inquiry for 
barley. Several cars were held over on 
which buyers asked for lower prices last 
week. 

Lack of export demand for rye was re- 
flected in lower limits in cash prices. 
(here was some domestic demand for car 
lots. 

NOTES 


John Olmstead, of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., has returned from a visit to 
New York City and other eastern points. 


A grist mill owned and operated by 
N. Ward Housel at Clarendon, N. Y., 
was entered by a burglar last Thursday 
and $35 in cash stolen. 

Reports from traveling feed men in 
Florida tell of recent experiments being 
conducted there on citrus pulp, which is 
being treated in an effort to make it 
palatable for animals. 

E. B. Collard, of the Collard-Meyer 
Co., feed dealers, has returned from an 
extended western trip which included 
Minneapolis, Chicago and Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Ernest Hoos, Liberty, N. Y., F. R. 
Hoos, Livingston Manor, N. Y., William 
Hoos, Chester, N. Y., and Otto Hoos, 
Walton, N. Y., brothers and bakers, were 
here for the convention last week. 

John J. Rammacher, of the Eastern 
Grain Co., Earl McConnell, of the Mc- 
Connell Grain Corporation, and Patrick 
Conners, of the Corn Exchange, left on 
Sept. 17 for a lake trip on the steamer 
\gnew. 

The two-story building owned and op- 
erated by the Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., 
at 463-467 Howard Street, this city, was 
damaged $1,000 on Sept. 18 by fire, said 
to have resulted from spontaneous com- 
bustion in a heap of rags. 

One of the downtown evidences that the 
national bakers’ convention was_ being 
held here last week was a window display 
by the Harrison Real Estate Corpora- 
tion. With painted cardboard and photo- 
graphs the exhibit illustrated the follow- 
ing sign that it bore: “The World’s Larg- 
est Milling Center.” 

Representatives of the special legisla- 
tive commission investigating the state 
barge canal are expected here to confer 
with Buffalo grain elevator interests re- 
garding the possibility of obtaining a 
reduction in the grain elevating rate from 
le to Yec bu where the cargo is trans- 
ferred to canal barges. 

Unusual conditions in grain transpor- 
tation by water here are reported, due to 
the delay in getting cargoes down the 
lakes. It is said that fully 70 carriers 
under contract to take shipments down 
the barge canal are tied up here, and it 
is expected that before the grain fleet 
begins to arrive next week, there will be 
100. There is no grain in the elevators 
to supply them, and demurrage is being 
paid on some of the boats. 

The land purchased by the Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., for 
the company’s new elevator on Buffalo 
harbor, has a part in a case now being 
considered by the city law department. 
The ground, 213 acres all told, was owned 
by the Lehigh Valley Railroad. A referee 
is preparing a decision as to whether 
the railroad company shall pay taxes on 
the assessed valuation of $6,000 an acre 
or whether, as the company contends, it 
should pay on a valuation of less than 
$1,000. The elevator concern bought the 
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property for $1,000 an acre, but the 
city was unable to secure any of the 
land at that price. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 

Local flour salesmen reported a dull 
market last week, with millers generally 
anxious for business and willing to make 
liberal reductions in prices. Buyers, 
however, want to wait and see how the 
market develops. 

Stocks of flour held by the local trade 
as well as by receivers in other New 
England cities are admittedly small. 
Usually at this time of the year the New 
England trade is well supplied, but 
stocks now carried are just about one 
half of those at this time a year ago. 
Receipts are also considerably less than 
a year ago. All this would indicate that 
the trade will soon be forced to purchase. 

In one or two instances flour has been 
sold into the new year, one salesman 
stating that he had sold for delivery up 
to March. : 

The range of prices between spring 
and hard winter wheat flours has been 
upset, and is much closer than is usually 
the case. Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in 
sacks, were quoted on Sept. 19 as fol- 
lows: spring patents, special short $9.60 
@9.85, standard patents $8.35@9.40, first 
clears $8.10@8.35; hard winter patents, 
$8.15@9.20; soft winter patents $8.25@ 
9.30, straight $8@8.35, clear $7.50@7.85. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Sept. 19, with 
comparisons: 

7Receipts— c—Stocks— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


17,060 SB,076 12.05 cecce 
48,925 9,265 25,242 


Flour, bbls. fe 
Wheat, bus... ..... 


Corm, DUS... 1,175 1,200 See saces 
Oats, bus..... 23,425 15,60 63,508 21,221 
Rye, WEBeccce seosce 2,260 ..... 1,376 
Barley, bus... 10,500 ..... ae 
Millfeed, tons. . 45 ae. €6350 setae 
Corn meal, bbls 225 a “Sesew <avnr 
Oatmeal, cases... See. -tsa0n..  ovnse 


The rye flour market is unsettled, with 
pressure to sell and a wide variety of 
prices quoted. Demand is very dull. 
Choice ranges $5.50@5.75 bbl, in sacks, 
with standard patents at $5.25@5.50. 
These prices would be shaded consider- 
ably if opportunity offered. Dark is of- 
fered at $4.75@4.80 bbl, in sacks, with 
only a slow demand noted. 


NOTES 

A. M. Connors, sales manager for the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was a 
recent visitor at the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange. 

The steamer West Haven arrived at 
Boston this week from Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. In her cargo were nine cases gin- 
ger bread consigned to bakers in Law- 
rence, and six cases consigned to a 
Waltham baker. 

Exports of grain from the port of Bos- 
ton are running very light, and indica- 
tions point to a further falling off in 
shipments. Last week only 10,497 bus 
domestic barley left the port. No flour 
has been exported for some weeks. 

Damages of $5,000 are sought by 
James H. Conniff, Waltham, Mass., from 
the National Biscuit Co., for injuries 
which he claims he received when he at- 
tempted to eat a soda cracker in which 
a quantity of glass was imbedded. 

Sidney J.,Jackson, for six years man- 
ager of the Boston office of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co., has been 
appointed manager of the Red Star Line 
office in Antwerp, and has gone there 


temporarily to become familiar with his 
new duties. 

The board of directors of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange delegated two 
members to represent it at a hearing 
before the New York State Barge Canal 
Commission, held in Albany, Sept. 17, 
to advocate the location of a modern 
grain elevator and transfer storage ware- 
house at the canal terminal in Troy. 

Louis W. DePass. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Competition was not quite so acute 
last week as in the previous seven days. 
Mills are apparently daring to reject of- 
fers which are too low to show a reason- 
able profit. Buying proceeds at an even 
pace. Kansas mills sold heavily here last 
week. A close study of the local market 
would reveal the fact that possibly only 
one third of the buyers have booked their 
requirements for the next four months, 
many still waiting for the market to 
take a definite course. Selling will un- 
doubtedly be good throughout the bal- 
ance of the year, unless something hap- 
pens to force buyers to book ahead. Local 
conditions are still gradually improving, 
and the opinion generally is that business 
will be good through the fall and winter 
months. 

Prices are practically unchanged from 
last week. Quotations, Sept. 19, basis 
cotton 98’s, car lots, delivered, Pittsburgh 
rate points in West Virginia: spring pat- 
ent, $9@9.75; hard winter patent, $8.75 
@9.65; soft winter patent, $8.50@9.50. 

Ray A. Frame. 





PHILADELPHIA WANTS NEXT 
YEAR’S BAKERY CONVENTION 


Philadelphia boosters at the Buffalo 
bakery convention were busy pointing out 
the advantages of their city for the con- 
vention and_ exhibition next year. 
Badges with Liberty bells attached were 
worn by nearly every baker and allied 
tradesman attending. A_ well-written 
pamphlet also was handed to every one 
coming into the Armony, featuring Phil- 
adelphia’s sesquicentennial to be held 
next year, and including printed letters 
from the mayor, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, director general of 
the Centennial International Exposi- 
tion, and also from William Freihofer, 
chairman of the bread and bread machin- 
ery committee. The picking of a con- 
vention city for next year will be done 
at a meeting of the governors in No- 
vember. 





THANKS TO MR. WOOLLEY 
Daniel P. Woolley, publicity chairman 
of the Buffalo bakery convention and ex- 
position, was honored by the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
who presented him with a beautiful pitch- 
er and set of goblets. The publicity com- 
mittee did an enormous amount of work 
before the convention, advertising it all 
over the country and furnishing the 

trade press with advance material. 





GATHERS IDEAS AT CONVENTION 

An interested visitor at the bakery 
convention in Buffalo was Royal H. 
Holbrook, of the engineering extension 
department of the Iowa State College. 
Mr. Holbrook is also educational secre- 
tary of the Iowa Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, and was on the lookout 
constantly for new ideas to strengthen 
his association. 





tured and tamed. 





New Impetus to Baking 


From Berlin comes the cheering news that an Italian named Andrusi- 
ani has discovered that with every 100 lbs of bread baked, one pint of 
alcohol is created, though heretofore it has flown up the chimney in fumes. 
Now the discoverer of a simple process claims that from the combined 
bake ovens of Germany no less than 20,000,000 gallons alcohol can be cap- 


There is one drawback to this, as in all other golden dreams, and that 
is that a purifying process is necessary in order to eliminate a certain 
percentage of poison from the alcohol, but this, in view of present condi- 
tions in this part of the world, seems a mere trifle, and a great increase in 
the number of baking plants in the United States may soon be expected. 

This discovery not only opens up vaster possibilities for combinations 
than the Continental promoters ever dreamed of, but shows again what a 
definite advantage a baker has over a miller and proves that the good 
things of life are not always properly and evenly distributed. 
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PRAISES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Kuraz, Czechoslovakian “Farmer At- 
taché,” Lauds Methods Employed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Wasuinoton, D. C.—High praise for 
the work of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been sounded 
by Dr. Rudolph Kuraz, “agricultural 
diplomat” of Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Kuraz, who has been in Washing- 
ton as the agricultural attaché and sec- 
retary of the Czechoslovakian legation, 
has just been recalled to Prague, where 
he will be connected with the depart- 
ment of agriculture. He will put into 
effect many of the ideas gathered here 
during the last five years. 

This man is only the second “farmer 
attaché” ever to be sent to the United 
States by a foreign government. Com- 
mercial, naval and military attachés are 
always numerous. But Czechoslovakia 
decided, since its main dependence was 
on agriculture, that it would be advisable 
to send an expert to study the methods 
employed here. 

“T have learned much from observation 
in the United States which has been and 
will continue to be of great benefit to the 
farmers of my country,” Dr. Kuraz says. 
“The present government is devoting the 
greatest possible attention to internal 
development. While neighbor nations 
are dreaming of military greatness to 
be brought about with arms, the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Prague is eager 
for the day to come when the nation will 
raise greater crops and use all waste 
land to advantage, thereby making the 
people happier and more prosperous. 

“Great strides have already been made 
in agricultural progress. The start be- 
gan with land reforms, an effort being 
made to place the fertile fields in the 
hands of those who would cultivate them, 
and to create a body of free farmers out 
of an intelligent and progressive peas- 
antry. The old estates have been broken 
up and the owners compensated to the 
full extent, except in cases where the land 
was owned by the former ruling family, 
this being confiscated.” 


PRAISE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Dr. Kuraz is loud in his praises of the 
work being done for agriculture by the 
United States government. In this man- 
ner does he compliment the Department 
of Agriculture: 

“I am convinced that the United 
States Department of Agriculture is the 
greatest organization of its kind in the 
world. It was a revelation to me to find 
such a noble spirit of co-operation among 
so many scientific workers. The more I 
saw and learned about the activities of 
the department, the more I became con- 
vinced that it is rendering real service 
to all the nations of the world.” 

Dr. Kuraz is not yet 40 years old. He 
was born in Prague and received his doc- 
tor’s degree at the University of Prague. 
He has studied in Belgium, Holland, 
France and England. For six years he 
was stationed in Vienna as secretary to 
the Austrian minister for agriculture. 
After Czechoslovakia gained her inde- 
pendence in 1918, Dr. Kuraz entered the 
diplomatic service of the new state. 
After spending a half year in the foreign 
office at Prague he was assigned to the 
legation at Washington as agricultural 
attaché. 

Soren Sorenson, agricultural attaché of 
Denmark, is the only other diplomat 
holding a similar post. Dr. Kuraz be- 
came secretary of the legation of his 
country as well. He has now been here 
two years longer than the younger diplo- 
mats are generally allowed to remain in 
one country. 

Georce FE. Axkerson. 





DEATH OF L. W. BRANDEWIE 
Word was received at Buffalo, during 
the bakers’ convention, of the sudden 
death of L. W. Brandewie, at Orlando, 
Fla. Mr. Brandewie was formerly presi- 
dent of the Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Cincinnati. 





NEW GAUSS PLANT AT ANN ARBOR 

The Gauss Baking Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is building a fine plant, and is in- 
stalling two Duhrkop ovens. McCormick 
& Co. are the architects and engineers. 
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Millfeed Demand.—In spite of heavy output and slack consumptive de- 
mand, millfeed continues to occupy a strong position. Mills report no difficulty 


in disposing of current production to the mixed car trade. 


Both mixers and 


jobbers, however, are out of the market, and still look for lower prices based 
on seasonal milling activity and the slow movement into consumers’ hands, 
Farmers are said to be making use of last year’s oats surplus, combined with 
oil meal, rather than pay the present comparatively high price for wheat 


feeds. 


The large corn crop is an added bearish argument. 


In some quarters 


it is said that large quantities of mill offals are going into storage through 
abnormal channels, accounting for current light offerings from producers. 
The extreme South is an exception to the general slackness of demand. De- 
pleted stocks in that quarter have led to business in which even northwestern 


mills have participated. 


Prices.—Millfeed prices are slightly weaker, in the absence of supporting 


business. 


week ago, and in the St. Louis district $1 less. 


ever, are up 50c. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The millfeed market is a lit- 
tle weaker, prices on bran and middlings 
having declined about 50c ton. Demand 
continues very quiet; in fact the bigger 
jobbers say that there is practically no 
inquiry at present. Mixers have their 
needs well covered for the present, and 
are not interested in fresh supplies, and 
country dealers only come in when nec- 
essary. 

Spring bran was quoted, Sept. 19, at 
$25.50@26 ton, hard winter bran $27.25 
@27.75, standard middlings $28.50@29, 
flour middlings $31@33, and red dog 
$44.50@45.50. 

Mitwavxee.—Considerable strength is 
noticeable in middlings, while bran has 
weakened and is lower. On the whole, 
however, wheat feeds are dull, largely be- 
cause of heavier production. There is a 
slack demand for quick shipment, while 
interest in deferred is withheld, due 
doubtless to the uncertainty concerning 
the general range of prices. The trade 
expects lower prices when the season of 
normal demand arrives. <A_ definite 
change that will stabilize the market is 
looked for soon. 

Nominal quotations, Sept. 19: bran $25 
(@25.50 ton, winter bran $26.70@27.20, 
standard middlings $28@28.50, flour mid- 
dlings $30.50@31.50, red dog $40@42, rye 
feed $27.50@28, reground oat feed $6@7, 
cottonseed meal $39.50@44.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Louis.—After the spurt in the mill- 
feed market a week or 10 days ago, de- 
mand has again fallen off, and little busi- 
ness is being done. Offerings are light, 
but quotations show a decline, and buyers 
are not interested even at the lower quo- 
tations. Comparatively little feed is on 
the books of buyers, and it is likely that 
business will be active as soon as it opens 
up. Mills are not pushing sales, thinking 
that higher prices may come. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 19: soft winter bran $26.50@ 
27 ton, hard winter bran $26@26.50, and 
gray shorts $34@35. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Mrnneapouis.—The quietness which has 
prevailed in the feed market the last two 
weeks continues. Apart from a very 
moderate consumptive demand, there is 
no activity. City mills declare that they 
are still doing a fairly satisfactory mixed 
car business for prompt shipment, but 
jobbers, whose activities usually reflect 
the market, are doing little or nothing. 
Business with them in the past week or 
two has been confined to an occasional 
cer. There is no speculative buying. 

Feed mixers apparently have their 
needs supplied or, becoming dissatisfied 
with asking prices, have temporarily 
withdrawn. 

Offerings are increasing. City mills 
have both bran and standard middlings 
to sell, for practically any shipment, while 
country mills have all grades. Notwith- 


standing the increased offerings, how- 
ever, mill prices have held relatively firm. 
Thus far, there has not been the break 
that some in the trade looked for. 

Some jobbers are still inclined to be 


bullish. 


They argue that the trade has 


Current quotations in the Northwest are 50c ton under those of a 


Southwestern prices, how- 


had no opportunity to accumulate sup- 
plies for the winter, that there are no 
stocks at lake ports, and that the holes 
to be filled will take a big percentage of 
the production during the next few weeks. 

City mills quote bran nominally at $23 
@23.50 ton, standard middlings $26.50@ 
27, flour middlings $33.50@34.50, red dog 
$40, wheat mixed feed $27@32.50, and 
rye middlings $26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Sept. 22 Year ago 
PO savswnsde and By cade @ 22.00 $22.75 @23.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@26.00 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings.. 28.50@29.00 .....@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 38.00@39.50 .....@36.50 


DututH.—Inquiry for millfeed is slow. 
The trade seems content with contracts 
already made, and does not concern it- 
self with making new commitments. Mills 
are sold up on bran, and are not offering 
any. Demand for middlings is not so 
good, 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Short covering by some 
Kansas City jobbers, coupled with in- 
creased buying to fill September con- 
tracts to cotton belt consumers, resulted 
in a firm market for bran last week, and 
prices advanced 50c@$1, despite the bet- 
ter operations of mills in the Southwest. 
Trade is not brisk, but it is in larger vol- 
ume than recently. Demand for bran 
from the South and from local south- 
western points is stimulated somewhat by 
the depleted stocks in all positions. In- 
terior mills are in relatively stronger po- 
sition on bran than those along the Mis- 
souri River, as the latter have no eastern 
outlet because of the sharp discount at 
which spring wheat bran is offered in 
competitive territories. 


One of the features of the recent mar- 
ket is the increasing inquiry from large 
distributors and mixers for October and 
November bran. ‘This is taken to indi- 
cate that they will be in the market for 
substantial quantities shortly. No im- 
portant purchases on this delivery have 
been made so far, as buyers’ maximum 
bids have been around $24@24.50, slight- 
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ly lower than the price at which mills 
are willing to sell. 

Shorts are weak and in little demand, 
and the price range between gray shorts 
and bran is assuming more seasonal pro- 
portions. Prices are down $1@1.50 ton 
for the week, although they are still high 
compared to offerings from Minneapolis. 

Quotations, Sept. 19, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $24@24.50; brown shorts, 
$30.50@31; gray shorts, $32.50@33. 

Hutcuinson.—With some of the edge 
off the demand for shorts, feed is a 
shade easier, although sales are made at 
as much as 10c above current quotations 
in larger centers. Mills are having no 
difficulty in disposing of their entire out- 
put. Quotations, Kansas City basis, Sept. 
19: bran $1.30@1.35 ecwt, mill-run $1.50 
@1.60, gray shorts $1.70@1.85. 

Atcuison.—Shipments of gray shorts 
from the Northwest caused a sharp de- 
cline in the value of that feed on this 
market last week. Bran prices are steady. 
Quotations, basis car lots, Kansas City, 
Sept. 19: bran, $23 ton; mill-run, $28; 
gray shorts, $32. 

Satina.—Excellent demand for feed, 
especially gray shorts, characterized the 
market here last week. Fair demand for 
bran exists. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Sept. 17, car lots, basis Kan- 
sag City: bran, $1.30@1.35 cwt; mill-run, 
$1.50@1.60; gray shorts, $1.70@1.80., 

Oxtanoma Crry.— Millfeed demand 
continues strong, but signs of weakening 
are found in the likelihood of a good fall 
feed crop, following rain over Oklahoma 
and other states of this region. Millers 
report a heavy movement of shorts. 
Straight bran sold at around $1.45 cwt 
on Sept. 19, mill-run at $1.60, wheat gray 
shorts at $1.90, corn chop at $2.20, and 
corn meal, in 24-lb bags, at 70c. 


CENTRAL STATES 


- Totepo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Sept. 19 at $29@33 ton, mixed 
feed $32@34.50, and middlings $35@36, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—Millfeed continued in ac- 
tive demand last week, with indications 
that it would remain so. The meadows 
have been bared by the long drouth, and 
cannot recuperate this late in the season. 
Quotations, Sept. 18: bran $32 ton, mixed 
feed $34.50@35, shorts $35.50@37, carload 
lots, basis Evansville, in 100-lb bags. 


THE EAST 


3uFFALO.—The market is dull, with 
prices easier. Canadian feed jobbers re- 
port all Canadian feed sold ahead to 
January. Bran was quoted on Sept. 19 at 
$27@27.50 ton, Buffalo; middlings, $31; 
mixed feeds and flour middlings, $37.50; 
red dog, $45. 


Battimore.—Millfeed last week was 
without variation or any signs of demand. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $31@32; soft winter bran, 
$35@36; standard middlings, $34@35; 
flour middlings, $41@42; red dog, $46.50 
@4i7. ~ 

Boston.—The millfeed market is firm, 
but demand shows no improvement. The 
little inquiry noticed is confined to lots 
in transit or for near-by shipment. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 19: spring bran, prompt or 
near-by shipment, $32@32.50; standard 
middlings, $35@35.25; flour middlings, 
$41.50@42; red dog, $48; reground oat 
hulls, $12.50; cottonseed meal, $43.50@ 
48.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 


PuimapetpHia.—There is only a very 
limited millfeed demand and the market 





Soft winter bran... .....@..... 
28.50 @29.00 


Stand. middlings*. 


*Brown shorts. fGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 
22, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, 


Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring bran ...... $25.50@26.00 $23.00@23.50 $ 
Hard winter bran. 27.25@27.75 .....@..... 


26.50@27.00 


Stand. middlings*. seeee@..... 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlingst.. 31.00@33.00 33.50@34.50 32.00@32.50 34.00@35.00 41.00@42.00 
Red dog ......... 44.50@45.50 .....@40.00  .....@i.c.. ween e @.... 46.50@47.00 ~ 
Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Ba ects @28.00 $31.50@32.00 $31.50@32.00 $29.75@30.75 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran, .....@..... 32.00@33.00..... @..... 29.75@30.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. .....@29.00 33.00@34.00 @ 31.00@32.00 29.00@32.00 


++++-@31.00 34.00@34.50 
Flour middlingst.. 37.50@38.00 37.00@43.00 
ROG GO. «65.0080 44.50@45.00 46.50@48.00 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


St. Louis Baltimore 
seeee@..... $31.00@32.00 
26.00@26.50 .....@..... 
26.50@27.00 35.00@36.00 


Kansas City 
24.00 @ 24.50 
29.50 @30.00 


35.00@36.00 32.00@33.00 34.00@37.00 
41.50@42.00 37.00@38.50 .....@..... 
47.50@48.00 46.00@47.00 .....@..... 
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favors buyers, though offerings are mod 
erate. Quotations, Sept. 19, for prompt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $31.50@ 
82, hard winter bran $32@33, soft winter 
bran $33@34, standard middlings $34, 
84.50, flour middlings $37@43 as to qua! 
ity; and red dog $46.50@48. 

PrrrssurcH.—The millfeed market \ 
rather inactive last week due to the fact 
that the bulk of the buying, which ws 
rather meager, was for prompt shipme: 
There has been no definite commitme::ts 
for future delivery. Quotations, Se) 
19: standard middlings $33@34 ton, flour 
middlings $35@36; spring wheat br in, 
$29@30; red dog, $46.50; cottonseed »j! 
meal, 43 per cent protein $45.70, 41 per 
cent $43.70, 36 per cent $40.70; dairy feed, 
22 per cent protein $40.90, 16 per cnt 
$34.40, 


THE SOUTH 


NorrotkK.—Demand for millfeed in t\i 
section is somewhat better, but prices 
have changed but little. Inquiries are on 
the increase, and the trade generally re- 
ports a better outlook for fall busin: ss. 
Quotations, Sept. 19: red dog, $48.5.) 
49; flour middlings, $38@40; stand: r 
middlings, $34.50@35; bran, $31@32. 

Attanta.—Although stocks with most 
merchants are low, the movement of 
wheat millfeeds is slow. Drouth coi |i- 
tions have seriously affected the ]o al 
supply of feedingstuffs, and this should 
strengthen the market. There has |) en 
a considerable increase in the cottons: ed 
meal trade, good quantities being sol to 
small country stations. The price 
held on Sept. 19 strongly at $35 ton, in 
car lots. 

Mempuis.—Activity in millfeed « 
tinues limited, with dealers only bu 
when they can get a close price. Mosi of 
their bids are entirely out of line, «.:d 
mills will not make much concess 
Wheat bran was quoted on Sept. 15 at 
$27.50, while gray shorts were offering at 
$36.50@37.50. Very few sales were mite. 


Nasuvitte.—There was little change i 
the millfeed situation last week. | c- 
mand is reported fair by most mills, «1d 
asking prices are being maintained. ‘| ‘ec 
effect of the drouth is resulting in cvn- 
sumption above normal. Prices, Sc;)t. 
19: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bas, 
ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@:'|; 
standard middlings $34@87. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrte.—The millfeed market, w! 
has recently been slowing down in ac! 


a 


Dn 


77 


os 


ity, developed further weakness | st 
week, and Washington mill-run was ‘°- 
duced $1@2 to $33 ton, coast, in straiy\it 
cars. Montana mills have been offer..g 
more freely, and sales of mixed feed w: re 

. 


made at $29, coast. Montana low gr 
flour was quoted here on Sept. 19 at $! 
bbl, September shipment, and $4.80 ivr 
October. 

Los Ancetes.—The millfeed marke! in 
southern California last week remai! ( 
unchanged, with demand light and «r- 
rivals fair. Quotations, Sept. 18: Kan. s 
bran, $35 ton; Utah-Idaho red mill-riin 
$36, white mill-run $38, blended mill-r') 
$37; cottonseed meal, $41. 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market 
barely steady. There is little buying t 
feeding in this section, but there is stil! « 
good demand from California, and near! 
all the movement is in that direction. 
Mill-run was quoted on Sept. 19, in 
straight cars, at $33 ton, and middlings 
at $45. 


wu 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Bran and shorts are mor’ 
plentiful, but there is no surplus in On 
tario. Mill prices show no change. Qu: 
tations, Sept. 19: bran $28 ton, short 
$30, middlings $36, jute, mixed cars, spo 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bra 
with mill-run screenings is quoted « 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b 
ears, Fort William. 

Monrreat.—Supplies were limited ii 
the Montreal millfeed market last wee! 
and demand continued steady. Trad: 
was fairly busy, and prices closed 0! 
Sept. 19 as follows: bran $28.25 ton 
shorts $30.25 and middlings $36.25, es 
track, with bags, less 25c ton for cash. 

Wriywiree.—Demand for bran an! 
shorts throughout the Canadian West, 
although still good, was not so active las‘ 
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week, and sales show some decrease. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 
19, Fort William basis, bran $25 ton and 
shorts $27; Saskatchewan, bran $25 and 
shorts $27; Alberta, bran $26 and shorts 
$28; British Columbia, bran $28@30 and 
shorts $30@32; Pacific Coast, bran $31 
and shorts $33. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Eno., Sept. 2.—The millfeed 
market is quiet, and prices show no 
change, with bran offering at £7 ton and 
middlings at £8, ex-mill. Argentine pol- 
ards are inclined to be easier, afloat 
parcels offering at £6 7s 6d. September 
shipment is offered at £6 15s, and Sep- 
tember-December at £6 16s 3d. Fancy 
Plate middlings are offered for August- 
september and for September-October at 
£8 10s. Cottonseed cakes are quiet and 
easier. London made are offered at £8 
5s@£8 15s ton, ex-mill. Cake made from 
tiombay seed is easier, sellers asking 
£7 12s 6d. 

Liverpoot, Enea., Sept. 2.—Cottonseed 

1eal is easier. Some business was done 
in 50 per cent at £10 12s 6d, and in 36 
per cent at £9 10s. Sellers are now of- 
fering at 5s less. 

Betrast, Iretanp, Aug. 31.—The mill- 
feed market shows some improvement. 
Demand for white bran has been quite 
brisk, and millers have been able to get 
£9@£9 5s ton, delivered. Red bran is 
still around £7@£7 10s, but demand is 
not so brisk as for white. Imported 
brans range £8@9 ton, according to 
quality. Sharps and pollards are very 
firm, choicest white sharps being about 
£10 10s ton, and pollards £10. 





Sr. Lovis—Demand for mixed feeds 
was not quite so active last week, al- 
though the volume sold was nearly up to 
the average for this season of the year. 
Dairy feed was more active, and a fair 
mount of this commodity was sold, 


mostly for prompt delivery. This is the 
beginning of the season for this feed, 
and a steady improvement is anticipated. 
Horse feed moved slowly, and scratch 
feed was in average demand. Prices de- 
clined about $1 ton. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted on Sept. 19 at $45 
ton, St. Louis, high grade horse feed 
$37.50, and scratch feed $44@45. 


Mempuis.—Not enough improvement is 
reported in mixed feeds to indicate what 
manufacturers may expect, although 
some are very optimistic. Dairy feeds 
are moving steadily, but not in large 
volume, the recent rains having been 
rather too late to do much good and in 
some districts not heavy enough. Poul- 
try feeds are also keeping up their re- 
cent activity, but horse and mule feeds 
are still slow and will remain so until 
cooler weather sets in and forage crops 
are exhausted. Cotton oil mills are run- 
ning more freely and offerings of meal 
are increasing, but without much change 
in prices. Local basis for 36 per cent 
meal on Sept. 19 was $34.50 ton, for 41 
it was $37 and for 43, $39. Loose cot- 
tonseed hulls were in good demand at 
$7 ton. 


Nasnvitte.—The movement of mixed 
feeds is light for this season of the year, 
with local mills running slightly better 
than half time. Horse feed and scratch 
poultry feed were $1 higher last week, 
and other quotations were steady. Prices, 
Sept. 19: horse feed, 100-lb ‘bags, ton, 
$36@46.50; dairy feed, $39@50; scratch 
poultry feed, $50@58; mash poultry 
feed, $64@74. 


SOUTHERN BAKER’S BIG PURCHASE 

It is reported that a baker operating 
a large plant in the South purchased 
$60,000 worth of equipment at the bakery 
exposition at Buffalo. Practically every 
equipment firm having exhibitions re- 
ported large sales. 








MARRIAGE OF J. A. WALSH 
Campbell Baking Co. representatives 
reported at the Buffalo bakers’ conven- 
tion that J. A. Walsh, manager of the 
Paniplus department, was married at 
Kansas City on Sept. 16. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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| FLAXSEED “=, PRODUCTS 





Lower Argentine prices and steady 
shipments of flaxseed from that source, 
combined with irregular action in grains, 
had the effect last week of weakening 
flaxseed futures. Heavier demand from 
crushers, who are now operating prac- 
tically at capacity, had sent the market 
up early in the week, Saturday’s close of 
$2.58 for the Minneapolis September op- 
tion being 9c down from Tuesday’s high 
point. Prices were unchanged from Sat- 
urday’s level on Tuesday, Sept. 22. 

Deliveries of flaxseed at terminal mar- 
kets continue to be about 50 per cent 
greater than at this time last year. The 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. estimates 
that about 20 per cent of the crop has 
Yeft the farmers’ hands. Weather for 
harvesting, threshing and marketing flax- 
seed in the Northwest continues favor- 
able. ‘ 

Better inquiry and improved sales of 
linseed oil meal are reported at the prin- 
cipal crushing centers, but large specula- 
tive trading is lacking. Export values 
have declined, and demand has fallen 
off temporarily. 

Minneapouts.—The local linseed mills 
are again operating close to maximum 
capacity. Flaxseed is arriving freely, 
and stocks are accumulating. Better in- 
quiry and fairly good sales of linseed 
oil meal are reported. There is no big 
speculative trading, however. At Chi- 
cago the demand is good, and at Toledo 
and Buffalo fair. Export inquiry for oil 
cake has fallen off temporarily. 

Oil meal prices: Minneapolis, }43@44 
ton; Chicago, $45@46; Toledo, $16; 
Buffalo, $45@45.50; New York cake, 
$45.50. 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Sept. 19, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





r— Receipts r-—In store 





1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 720 481 715 257 27 259 
Duluth..... 677 466 422 874 282 494 





Totals ..1,397 947 1,137 1,131 309 753 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 19, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 
7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 





Minneapolis ....2,184 1,350 467 402 
Duluth .2 202000 1,221 720 560 418 
VOM ce cccer 3,405 2,070 1,027 820 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 








Sept. 15 ..$2.68 2.67 2.71% 2.70% 2.71% 
Sept. 16 .. 2.64 2.63 2.68 2.67 2.67% 
Sept. 17 .. 2.62% 2.61% 2.66 2.65 2.65% 
Sept. 18 .. 2.63 2.62 2.66% 2.65% 2.66% 
Sept. 19 .. 2.59 2.58 2.62% 2.61% 2.62% 
Sept. 21 .. 2.59% 2.58% 2.63 2.62 2.63 


Dututu.—Aggressive operations on 
the buying side of the futures market 
ran quotations up sharply early last 
week. When demand was filled, the mar- 
ket commenced to slip back, slowly at 
first and then more rapidly. Occasional 
rallies were pot maintained. At the close 
on Sept. 21, the active issues registered 
7@7%2c net loss against Sept. 14. Sev- 
eral small lot shipments were sent to the 
East. Fair receipts are being recorded 
and a considerable number of small lot 
offerings to arrive are finding sale. 

Miutwavkee.—The call for oil meal is 
light, and while production is about nor- 
mal, producers are not pushing offerings, 
with the result that those who are in- 
clined to take on supplies do not find 
much of a response to their bids. Nom- 
inal quotations, Sept. 19, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $45.50@47 ton. 


Cuicaco.—Demand for linseed meal 
slowed up last week. There is a small 
car lot demand from country dealers, but 
the larger buyers are not displaying 
much interest. Apparently they are 
waiting for a recession in prices. Meal 
was quoted, Sept. 19, at $44.50@45.50 
ton, Chicago. 

PirrssurGu.—Receivers report prac- 
tically no business. No old linseed is 
offering, and no new has been received. 
A nominal quotation of $48.90 ton was 


made on Sept. 19, but no business was 
reported. 

Burrato.—The supply of oil meal is 
heavy and demand light. It could be 
bought last week at easier prices than in 
the previous week. Mills quoted on 
Sept. 19 at $45.50 ton. 

Boston.—The linseed meal market is 
easier, with demand slow. Buffalo of- 
fered new meal in a limited way at $50 


- @50.20 ton for shipment to Boston last 


week, but no sales were reported. 

Winnirec.—Domestic demand is dull, 
and no improvement is expected until the 
weather becomes colder. Export demand 
shows an improvement. Winnipeg is now 
able to ship to Vancouver, which is an 
unusual feature. Quotations, Sept. 19: 
oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $40, and oil 
meal $42, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION WILL 
INTERPRET BRAN TARIFF 


Kansas City, Mo.—Tariffs recently is- 
sued by railroads, in which they under- 
took to comply with an order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by insti- 
tuting corn rates instead of wheat rates 
on bran shipments to certain sections, 
but only in those cases where no transit 
was involved, have been suspended by 
the Commission. 

A hearing will be held in Kansas City 
on Sept. 25 largely to interpret the for- 
mer ruling of the Commission. That 
body simply ordered that bran shipments 
be charged for at the corn rate, with no 
reference to milling-in-transit. The 
Southwestern Millers’ League, which han- 
dled the case for millers, contends that, 
under the circumstances, it was under- 
stood that transit arrangements could not 
be disturbed. 

“We continue the interpretation of 
these tariffs by the carriers as nothing 
more or less than sharp practice, as there 
was nothing in the decision to justify the 
issuing of tariffs in this manner,” C. V. 
Topping, secretary of the league, said. 

Another hearing will be held in Kansas 
City on Sept. 30 for the benefit of millers 
who did not participate in the original 
case, 


RED DOG IN DEMAND IN 
PORTO RICAN MARKET 


San Juan, Porto Rico, Sept. 10.—The 
local market is dull. Very little demand 
for bread flour exists, as almost every 
buyer has covered his needs until Oc- 
tober. Prices have declined during the 
past two weeks to $9 bbl for short pat- 
ents, $8.60 for first clears, and $3 for 
second clears, in 98’s. The market for 
red dog has been active, several pur- 
chases being closed at $2.70 ewt, c.i.f. 
This flour is used for mixing with chemi- 
cals and spraying tobacco plants to rid 
them of certain pests. 

M. J. Sancuez. 





RETURNS FROM EUROPEAN TRIP 

Felix Notz, president of the American 
Oven & Machine Co., Chicago, returned 
from Europe in time to attend the Buf- 
falo bakery convention and serve on the 
resolutions committee. 








United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

on Sept. 19, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 


taltimore ..2,385 53 222 57 43 
Boston ..... 6 1 64 2 1 
Buffalo ....1,282 356 3,230 331 484 
Afloat .... 810 226 271 72 5 
Chicago ....4,842 2,752 10,516 2,060 365 
Detroit .... 225 30, 225 15 he 
Duluth ....10,001 33 6,936 2,374 1,748 
Galveston .. 395 eee Tr 14 eee 
Indianapolis. 575 237 660 2 ee5 
Kan. City...4,979 669 5,355 100 71 
Milwaukee .. 299 95 1,545 21 193 
errr 4,232 87 22,599 1,427 1,231 
N. Orleans.. 430 52 34 one 
Newp. News ... «es 36 eee eee 
New York .. 198 14 1,828 101 41 
Omaha ....1,339 93 3,714 26 24 
DUE serae 3 15 ,371 ° tics 
Philadelphia 975 37 639 4 21 
Sioux City.. 109 61 714 1 10 
St. Joseph, ..1,342 50 47 6 2 
St. Louis ...2,148 182 1,118 26 72 
Toledo ..... 803 122 979 6 6 
Wichita ....2,654 ees 137 ove eee 
Camal cccocs 103 28 394 eee 199 
EAOD 26 css 842 ooe 1,288 os 341 














Totals ...40,977 5,133 63,922 6,645 .4,860 
Last year..80,819 5,090 38,198 15,080 4,664 

Increases: Wheat, 3,249,000 bus; oats, 
710,000; rye, 1,072,000. Decreases: Corn, 1,- 
257,000 bus; barley, 99,000. 
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AUSTRALIA HAS RECORD 
OVER-SEA TRADE YEAR 


Mexnourne, Vicrorta, Aug. 24.—The 
value of Australia’s over-sea trade for 
the fiscal year ended on June 30, 1925, 
aggregated £318,203,576, the highest total 
since the inauguration of the federation 
25 years ago. 

Compared with the previous year, there 
was an increase of £58,098,119. Exports 
were valued at £161,106,111, the largest 
amount in the history of the common- 
wealth, and represented an expansion for 
the year of £41,618,947. Imports were 
assessed at £157,097,465, or £16,479,172 
more than in 1923-24, 

Of the exports, the item which showed 
the largest increase was wheat. The value 
of this product shipped oversea was £20,- 
434,044 more than in 1923-24, the actual 
total having been £34,413,386. Ship- 
ments of flour amounted to £6,186,275, or 
£868,478 more than in the preceding year. 

Cuartes J. Marruews. 


LARGE INCREASE IN VALUE 
OF LOUISIANA CROPS 


New Ortrans, La.—Indications are 
that Louisiana will produce crops valued 
at $185,000,000 this year, compared with 
those of 1924 valued at $144,757,000. 
This confirms the opinion that planters in 
this state are entering a more prosperous 
era after the depression resulting in 
many sections from last year’s protract- 
ed drouth. The estimated cotton yield is 
644,000 bales, compared with the 1924 
output of 492,654. 

Based on present conditions and mar- 
ket prices the larger crop returns for 
1925 are estimated as follows, in compari- 
son with 1924: 





1925 1924 
arene $74,060,000 $60,254,000 
OO” eee eee 30,000,000 17,437,000 
See 26,5 000 21,848,000 
Me Resvenesaye 24,704,000 23,226,000 





Sweet potatoes 10,955,000 6,162,000 
White potatoes ..... 2,977,500 2,856,000 
Bee 86:454.648%2s40040 4,147,500 3,060,000 

Diversified farming has taken a for- 
ward step in Louisiana. Strawberries, 
fruit and truck crops added more than 
$10,000,000 to the accounts of growers, a 
gain of nearly $4,000,000 over the pre- 
vious year. 

The old cotton belt in Louisiana has 
extended from the northern and central 
parts of the state, and has invaded the 
sugar and rice districts of the southwest- 
ern section. 

Rain Delays Western Canada’s Harvest 

Wiwnnirec, Man.—The harvesting of 
the western Canadian crops is progress- 
ing, although at some points in all three 
prairie provinces operations have been 
delayed by rain during the past few days. 
In most cases, however, precipitation has 
not been heavy, and the work soon will be 
resumed should the present favorable 
conditions hold. 

Threshing returns from representative 
points show yields that vary consider- 
ably. In many districts in Manitoba, 
where threshing is in full swing, wheat 
is yielding 25 bus to the acre, and even 
better than this. In the Deloraine dis- 
trict, Kubanka wheat shows a return of 
45 bus. In other parts of the province, 
oats are running from 60 to 90 bus, and 
barley from 40 to 100. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Sept. 5, 1925 (000's omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 
Flour production, bbls— 


BOE BB soccvecvscdc 2,474 2,514 2,688 
MMB. BelB oc cd vccceve 2,472 2,670 2,560 
AME. BB cc ccccsece 2,517 2,775 2,760 
BOG. BEBO veccccesss 2,733 2,863 2.879 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5....... 2,684 2,604 2,396 
July 1-Sept. 5........ 20,980 21,449 22,765 
Flour, July 1-Sept. 5, 

bbIs— 
RENEE sa dh ctesectces 1,550 1,980 - 2,467 
BERMOGUS. occ cvceseress cove esee 40 
Wheat, July 1-Sept. 5, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .196,.000 271,000 250,000 
CO, eee 12,030 25,874 25,641 
 . @ ere 1,200 1,305 2,672 
Ground by mills..... 108,859 112,023 113,500 
Wheat stocks, Sept. 5, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 43,190 84,728 66,064 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 89,921 125,180 111,867 











Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 


Sept. 14-19 
*Louisiana .. ..$4.90@5.35 
EARCRe TOG 2 cccccctcccncecveess 4.65 @4.80 
TREN crchecwseescnvnseesnas aus 5.15 @5.60 
Minsowurt RIVE .. wcccssescccseses 4.35 @4.70 
TORMOGINO accccrccsrececccesecee. sex @5.00 
*Group 1, $4.90@5.10; group 3, $5.35; New 
Orleans, $5.20. ¢Group 1, $5.15@5.52; group 
2, $5.60. 
Mempeuis.—Jobbers are buying corn 


meal only as they need it, but demand 
picked up slightly last week, as the con- 
sumer is taking his supplies steadily. 
Cream sold as low as $4.40, basis 24’s, on 
Sept. 16, but on the same day some mills 
were, asking $4.75. Corn is quiet and 
slightly easier, with demand only for 
small lots. Cash No. 3 white and No. 3 
yellow were quoted on Sept. 18 at $1.03, 
and No. 3 mixed at 99c. 


Kansas Crry.—Corn and corn products 
continue to decline in the face of a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, Sept. 19: 
white corn, No. 2 8812@89c, No. 3 87% 
@88c, No. 4 861%2@87c; yellow corn, No. 
2 92@93c, No. 3 91@92c, No. 4 90@91c; 


mixed corn, No. 2 8912@90c, No. 3 88% 
@89c, No. 4 87%2@88c; cream meal, 


$4.50, basis car lots, Kansas City, 100-lb 
cotton sacks; hominy feed, $31 ton; corn 
bran, $31. 


Sr. Lovis.—The general situation in the 
corn market is so bearish that little at- 
tention is paid to literature tending to 
support the market, and as a consequence 
it is difficult to maintain prices. The 
country showed more disposition to sell 
old corn to arrive, but purchases were 
not large, due to the break. 

Receipts of corn last week were 139 
cars, against 141 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Sept. 19: No. 2 corn, 91c; 
No. 1 yellow, 92c; No. 1 white, 92c; No. 
6 white, 87c. 

Corn products were quoted, Sept. 19: 
standard corn meal $2.35@2.45 ewt, 
cream meal $2.55@2.65, corn flour $2.65 
@2.75. 


Nasnvitte.—-Quiet shipping demand is 
reported for corn. The crop in some 
sections of the South has been severely 
damaged by drouth, and shippers expect 
improvement in business during the fall 
months. Prices, Sept. 19: oa 2 yellow, 
$1.11%, No. 3 yellow $1.10%2; No. 2 
white $1.101%%, No. 3 white $1. a 

Corn meal demand continues to be of 
a routine character. Prices, Sept. 19: 
bolted, in sacks, at Nashville, $1.30; 
bulk, $1.15. 


Cuicaco.—The warm weather has re- 
stricted the buying of corn goods. Buy- 
ers are hoping that the market will go 
lower, and it is thought they have suffi- 
cient supplies on hand to last for some 
time. Corn flour was quoted, Sept. 19, 
at $2.40@2.50 ewt, corn meal $2.35@2.40, 
cream meal $2.35@2.40, and hominy $2.35 
@2.45. 

Cash corn prices were sharply lower 
last week, and a fair demand prevailed 
daily. Sales for shipment totaled 404,- 
000 bus, and receipts were 487 cars, 
against 554 the week before and 1,363 a 
year ago. No. 2 yellow was quoted on 
Sept. 19 at 93@94c bu, No. 3 yellow 
9142.@93%2c, No. 4 yellow 891%2@ 921,¢; 
No. 2 white 93@94c, No. 3 white 92@ 
9814c, No. 4 white 91@92%4c; No. 3 
mixed 91@93c, No. 4 mixed 9012@92c. 


Minneapouts.—Not enough corn is ar- 
riving to compute prices. The posted 
receipts, Sept. 22, were only four cars. 
Demand is fair for what there is for sale. 
The futures, however, are weak, in view 
of the fine promise for the new crop. 
New low levels have again been estab- 
lished. No. 2 yellow corn is quoted at 
3@4c bu under Chicago September, No. 
3 at 4@5c under, and No. 4 at 5@6c 
under. 


Puiape.eHi1a.—There was almost a 
nominal market for corn last week, with 
no export demand and only a small in- 
quiry for local consumption. Prices, on 
Sept. 19, were 7c lower. Receipts, 10,873 
bus; stock, 38,809. Closing quotations, 
Sept. 19: No. 2 yellow, $1.09@1.10; No. 
3 yellow, $1.08142@1.09'. 

Corn goods are easy, and some holders 
are trying to move out supplies at con- 
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cessions, but the general range of prices 
is unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 19, in 
100-Ilb sacks, kiln-dried, granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy $3@3.10; 
white table meal, fancy, $3@3.10; pearl 
hominy and grits, $3@3.10. 
Battimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 8,591 bus, 8,225 by rail and 366 by 
boat. No sales were recorded. The long 
decline on a short crop has been far- 
reaching and most demoralizing. Clos- 
ing price on Sept. 19 of domestic No. 2 
yellow, track, was $1.10, or 2c down from 
the previous week. Corn meal was ir- 
regular and hard to move, with estab- 
lished quality generally held on Sept. 19 
at $2.65@2.75, without demand or sales. 


Burrato.—Corn prices are easier in 
sympathy with the decline in western 
markets. The trade is buying only from 
hand to mouth, but there is a good local 
demand, with spot prices well above a 
parity with western values. No. 3 yellow 
sold on Sept. 19 at $1.08% bu. 

There is only a limited demand for 
corn products. Corn meal feed was 
quoted on Sept. 19 at $43.50 ton; cracked 
corn, $44; white and yellow hominy, 
$35.40. 


Bostron.—The corn meal market is 
lower, with demand dull. There is some 
pressure to sell. Yellow granulated was 
quoted on Sept. 19 at $2.70, bolted yel- 
low at $2.65, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.20, all in 100-lb sacks. 
Gluten feed sold slowly at $46.45 ton, 
gluten meal bringing $52.20. Hominy 
feed was easy at $48, in sacks, 


Liverroot, Enc., Sept. 2.—Corn has 
been easy, values giving way daily on 
freer offers by Plate shippers, followed 
by a general withdrawal of buyers. The 
continued breaking of values of Ameri- 
can corn for both old and new crop has 
had an important bearing on the general 
situation, and prices of Plate for ship- 
ment have declined 1s 6d@2s qr, but 
there has been more inquiry the past two 
days, and sellers appear to be less press- 
ing at the reduced quotations. Yester- 
day, Plate corn for July-August ship- 
ment sold at 37s 6d qr, and for August- 
September and September-October at 
36s 6d. Imports into this country con- 
tinue moderate, but the quantity on pas- 
sage has increased sharply, and good ar- 
rivals are expected from now on. 

San Juan, Porto Rico, Sept. 10.—The 
island’s small corn crop is being har- 
vested and, as a result, there is no de- 
mand for corn meal from the United 
States. The quotation today is as low as 
$2.80, c.i.f., in 98-lb burlaps. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The demand for car lots of spring 
wheat flour was good last week, the ter- 
ritory from which the orders came cov- 
ering a wide range. Some bookings run- 
ning up to the first of the new year were 
received. The attitude of big buyers has 
not yet undergone any appreciable 
change, and they keep out of the market 
as much as possible. 

Nominal prices, Sept. 21, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.20@8.45 $7. 65 @7.90 
Bakers patent ....... v3 95@8. 20 7.40@7.65 
First clear, jute...... 7.50@7.85 5.50@6.35 
Second clear, jute.....5.00@5.25 4.50@4.75 


The durum flour mill booked good 
sales last week for both domestic and 
foreign account, the amount taken for 
export being the greater in volume. The 
wheat market is showing a disposition to 
weaken. 

Rye flour is in poor demand. Inquiry 
from the outside trade is light, and the 
business booked is small. The continu- 
ously weak market for the grain and the 
consequent sagging of flour prices have 
the effect of keeping buyers out of the 
market. Quotations, in’ 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill, Sept. 21: pure white, $4.85; 
No. 2 straight, $4.65; No. 3 dark, $4.40; 
No. 5 blend, $5.65; No. 8 rye, $4.45. 

Wheat continues to be received in 
large volume. Every day the sample 
tables are stacked high with offerings. 
Shippers are striving to get tonnage to 
make delivery to buyers in the East. 
Mill representatives go over the supply 
carefully, picking good ordinary and top 
quality cars of the heavy, desirable class. 
Light weight and the smutty type move 
at a stiff discount. Elevators absorb the 





surplus offerings at their level of quota- 
tions. Durum receipts are showing an 
increase, while the spring variety is fall- 
ing away, at least temporarily. Even 
with large shipments, elevator holdings 
are accumulating, but not quite so rap- 
idly as in previous weeks. 

The competition of Canadian barley 
in the export trade has flattened out the 
local demand. Shipping operations con- 
tinue fairly active, with the movement 
invariably through eastern American 
ports. 

Elevators continue to back up the mar- 
ket on oats, taking everything that comes 
in for sale. Discount on the No. 3 white 
was narrowed last week by ‘Yc to a 
basis of 3%2c under the Chicago Decem- 
ber. Shipping inquiry is practically nil. 
Old shipping contracts have been pretty 
well cleaned up. 

Very little inquiry is being received 
for rye and, consequently, the local mar- 
ket is dull. The cash basis holds up 
well, but the futures break steadily un- 
der pressure and insufficient support to 
maintain stability. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Baws. BOO cccccceccsecese 32,945 89 
Previous week ........++. 26,080 70 
WORE OOD ccccccccvvesccees 33,735 91 
Two years ABO .....seseee 35,115 95 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 19, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-—Receipts—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 


c--Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1923 


Spring ...3,152 2,638 669 2,525 1,492 149 
Durum ...2,659 1,977 1,622 1,009 1,267 430 
Winter ... 7 231 243 5 181 ee 
Bonded .. 108 148 ee 76 93 
Totals ..5,926 4,994 2,434.3,615 3,033 579 
GCOOR seees 3 19 ee o° 2° oe 
GES weses 2,010 1,862 151 1,758 885 
Bonded 4 ee 5 ee ee ee 
eer 875 2,757 871 70 2,565 442 
Bonded 23 32 1 ee 60 ee 
Barley ...1,840 1,439 306 1,553 1,167 202 
Bonded... 95 19 19 50 


Flaxseed .. 677 406 422 212 394 184 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


o—Amber durum——, ——-Durum—, 
Sept. No. 1 No. No. 1 No. 2 
12... 129 @142 127 @141 128 127 
14... 129% @142% 127% @141\% 128% 127% 
15... 129 @142 127 @141 128 127 
16... 128% @141% 126% @140% 127% 126% 
17... 129 @142 127 @141 128 127 
18... 128% @140% 125% @139% 126% 125% 
19....127 @140 125 @139 126 126 


NOTES 

William Moore, Toledo, Ohio, was on 
the exchange floor, Sept. 21. 

Some 300,000 bus wheat recently have 
been shipped to Toledo mills. 

Chicago is buying wheat and rye at 
Duluth for shipment there by vessel. 

W. F. Jaffray, of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., visited this market 
on Sept. 16. 

H. W. Zinsmaster, of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., accompanied by Mrs. Zins- 
master, is in New York. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, after being up to 244,@2%42x bu, 
is now easy at 24,c. Demand from ship- 
pers is not keen. 

Beginning Sept. 28 daylight saving 
time will cease, and this market will re- 
turn to the old schedule of opening at 
9:30 a.m. and closing at 1:15 p.m. 

Shipping of grain is fairly active, but 
not sufficient to offset the large receipts, 
and elevator stocks are now about 20,- 
000,000 bus, or 5,000,000 larger than a 
year ago. 

F. G. Carson. 





DOUGHNUTS AND COFFEE BOOTH 

The large staff present at the Buffalo 
bakery exposition from the Doughnut 
Machine Corporation was kept busy 
every day serving doughnuts and coffee, 
which naturally made this concern’s 
booth a very popular place. Peter Kir- 
bach, western distributor, said that an 
average of 1,150 doughnuts and 1,400 
cups of coffee were served each day. 





EQUIPMENT MAKERS’ GRATITUDE - 

The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association presented J. Pa Emley, 
of the Duhrkop Oven Co., J. M. Van 
Houten, of the Dutchess Tool Co., and 
E. T. Parsons, of the Thomson Machine 
Co., with wrist watches to show its ap- 
preciation of their work in connection 
with arranging the mammoth bakery ex- 
position at Buffalo. 
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Lonvon, Enc., Sept. 2.—A quiet d 
mand continues for both rolled oats and 
oatmeal and, after a decline, prices are 


inclined to be firmer. Buyers’ ideas t 
day are about 48s and 47s, respective 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. 


Betrast, Iretanp, Aug. 31.—Oatm: 


prices are lower for shipment, and t))j 


has been reflected by spot prices. Cal 
for medium cut are as low as 35s 6d@ 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and for rol 
oats 388s would be accepted for Sept: 
ber-October shipment. 
are sellers at 36@37s, c.if., for medi: 


On spot there 


cut, and 39@40s would be accepted | or 


rolled oats. 

The Irish oat crop promises a gu) 
yield. Considerable cutting has bx 
done in the midland counties and in | 
south. 


Guascow, Scottanp, Sept. 2.—The f. :- 


ture of the oatmeal market is the furt!:- 


easing in the price of Canadian oatme 
which is now quoted at about 36s, c. 


and 2s per sack more for rolled o's. 


This now means that if the Octo! 
price for Canadian oatmeal is compa 
with the current price of home mil! 
the difference is as much as 10s per 
Ibs. Demand is still dull. 
Toronto.—A wrong impression 
created lately by a statement here | 


oatmeal was in heavy demand for | \»- 


mestic use. 
oats. Oatmeal was and is in poor 
mand, The one or two country m'!! 
left in Ontario are actually busy 
rolled oats, chiefly for shipment to flu 
millers who use these in their mixed 
trade. Sales for export amount to lit 
and oatmeal is no better. Canad 
prices are above what buyers are ofl 
ing. Quotations, Sept. 19: rolled o 
per 180 lbs, in jute 90’s, $6.95; oatm 
per 196 lbs, in 98’s, 10 per cent o 
rolled oats, delivered to the trade 
mixed cars; car lot discount, 40c bbl. 
Wiynirec.—With the advent of coo 
weather, the domestic demand for roll: 
oats and oatmeal showed considera! 
improvement last week. Export dem: 
also was good. Quotations, Sept. | 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3, and o 


The reference was to ro} od 


s 


| 


meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent ovr 


rolled oats. 

Boston.—Oatmeal is steady, as | 
market for the whole grain has | 
changed to any extent. A good dema 
was reported on Sept. 19 for rolled 
$2.75, with cut and ground at $3.02, 
90-lb sacks. 

PurapetPpH1a.—Offerings are mod: 
ate but ample, and the market is bar 
steady. Quotations, Sept. 19, $2.65 
2.95 per 90-Ib sack. 





GREAT FALLS 


Slight changes occurred in Monta 
flour prices last week, the trend bei 
downward. Montana mills are busy, « 
bookings are said to be heavier than 
any time since the war. The outlook, : 
cording to one of the leading millers 
the state, is for the best year that Mo 
tana mills have ever experienced. Quo! 
tions, Sept. 19: patent flour $9.30 bbl, a: 
first clear $6.90, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.! 
Great Falls, in car lots. 


FARMERS HOLD THEIR WHEAT 


Never since Montana became a re: 
factor in wheat production has there be« 
such a percentage of the crop held o 
the farms at this season as is being hel: 
now, is the assertion of men who hav 
been actively engaged in the grain bus 
ness in this state for years. One of tl 
leading elevator managers of Montan 
expresses the opinion that only one fourt 
of the present crop has actually change 
hands at the elevator by sale, and tha 
what has reached the elevator for all pur 
poses, including sale and storage, will n: 
amount to one third of the crop. H: 
thinks that two thirds of the wheat is sti! 
on the farm, some not even threshed 
Farmers in Great Falls territory declar 
they expect to realize a better price tha! 
now prevails, even if they have to hol: 
until after the new year. Bankers ar 
said to support this attitude. 


Joun A. Curry. 
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ONLY FLOUR IN LINE IN 
HOLLAND IS CANADIAN 


AmsrerpaAM, Hotitanp, Sept. 1.—The 
absence of several country buyers today 
on account of the holiday in connection 
with the Queen’s birthday did not have 
much effect on the market, which has 
continued its course of indifference. 
Traders here have continually predicted 
that the present high level of wheat 
prices in America could not be main- 
tained, in view of general world condi- 
tions, and the lower prices now reported 
are causing them to await further de- 
velopments. Such business as is trans- 
acted continues to be for immediate re- 
quirements. 

Home millers have reduced their 
prices, following the trend of foreign 
wheat markets, and today 21 florins, or 
$8.40, per 100 kilos was the best price 
obtainable, and there are rumors that 
some mills were inclined to consider a 
special discount when large orders are 
given. 

Against this price Kansas millers are 
hopelessly out of line, for with their of- 
fer of $9.40 for patent flour they are 
fully 80c above the present parity of 
values. Neither do Minnesota offers re- 
ceive any attention, although the differ- 
ence in their case is not so much in favor 
of the home milled commodity. Ca- 
nadian flour is in line, and some sales 
have been effected on a basis of $8.25@ 
8.50 for certain brands of export patents. 
However, for this kind of flour there is 
unfortunately a more limited market 
here than for Kansas or Minnesota 
flours, and if only the difference in prices 
could be reduced, the latter kinds would 
receive the preference. 

Interior markets keep weak and, al- 
though offers of the home crops have 
hardly commenced, the tendency is un- 
doubtedly toward lower prices. 


ENGLISH MILLER KILLED 


IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 


Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 29.—W. S. Glo- 
ver, head of the old-established milling 
firm of Joseph Glover, Ltd. Valley 
Mills, Killamarsh, was killed in a motor 
accident on Aug. 21. He had set out 
with his son, who was driving the car, 
to visit a neighboring town, when turn- 
ing a corner not far from their home 
the car collided with a motorcycle. As 
the cyclist fell, his head evidently struck 
that of Mr. Glover, whose skull was 
fractured and who died without regain- 
ing consciousness. The cyclist received 
cuts and bruises, but was not otherwise 
seriously injured. Mr. Glover had been 
head of his firm for 22 years, and was 
well known on the corn markets of Lin- 
coln, Sheffield and Manchester. 








FRANCE BUYS LARGE WHEAT 
SUPPLIES FROM RUSSIA 

Lonvon, Ene., Sept. 2.—Russia con- 
tinues to offer wheat, and it is currently 
reported that contracts have been made 
with France for the shipment of 100,000 
qrs monthly from October to March. 
This is looked upon as a bear point, as 
the quantity will be about half the total 
French requirements during the six 
months in question. 

One strange variation from normal 
trading is mentioned in connection with 
this deal, namely, that the price to be 
paid for the wheat is to be fixed by the 
world’s value on the date the wheat is 
sipped, in other words, the date of the 
bill of lading. This would seem to be 
favorable to the buyer, as market fluctu- 
ations are thereby eliminated from the 
transaction, except during the short 


period of transit. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 3—Owing to the 
increased . estimates of the Canadian 
wheat crop, and, with the exception of 
Manitoba wheat for August shipment, 
larger supplies, a further decline in both 
wheat and flour prices occurred this 
week. Owing to spot scarcity, a small 
business was done for September ship- 
ment, but demand is reported to be very 
weak. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered today at 46s 3d@47s 3d, 
c.i.f., for September shipment, against 
49@50s last week. October shipment 
from the seaboard is offered at 44s 6d@ 
45s 6d, and November at 43s 6d@44s 6d, 
both being 9d down on the week. Ca- 
nadian export patents for September 
seaboard are at 44s@44s 3d, for October 
shipment 42s 6d, and for November 41s 
6d. The spot value is about 48s 6d, ex- 
store, and although the quantity offering 
is only small, demand is still less. 

Neither Minnesota nor Kansas flours 
seem to be offered, the wheat prices in 
those markets making them noncompeti- 
tive. 

Australian flours, no doubt owing to 
the seamen’s strike, are only occasionally 
offered, and then at 42@43s, cif. The 
spot value is inclined to harden, and the 
price asked for good quality brands is 
44s@44s 6d, ex-store. 

Home Milled Flour—Although Lon- 
don millers have made no offiicial reduc- 
tion in their price of 48s, delivered, 
which is equal to 43s 6d, c.i.f., there are 
strong reasons for believing that less 
is being accepted by mills anxious to do 
business. Their official price for Novem- 
ber and December delivery is also un- 
changed at 45s, delivered, equal to about 
40s 6d, c.i.f., but it is reported that sales 
have been made as low as 42s, delivered, 
equal to 37s 6d, c.i.f. No one can possi- 
bly make a flour of good quality at this 
price, considering the wheat cost of to- 
day, and it would therefore appear that 
some mills are gambling on a still further 
decline in wheat. The fact remains that 
such prices must definitely work against 
imported flour. 

Low Grade Flour—Minneapolis low 
grades are rarely offered, as at present 
they are well above the ideas of this 
market. Argentine low grades are a 
shade cheaper at 24s 6d, at which price 
some business has been done. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals of flour 
during the week have been very small. 
The quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs 
each, were: from the United States, At- 
lantic, 2,000; Canada, Atlantic, 5,050; 
Australia, 800. 

Wheat Prices—Except for passage 
parcels, there has been a decline in wheat 
during the week. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba for August shipment or on passage 
has sold at 64s, c.i.f., but for September 
shipment 55s 6d has been accepted. 
Wheat for October shipment made 52s 
9d, and October-November made 52s. 
No. 3 northern Manitoba, afloat, is held 
for 61s 6d. No. 1 dark Duluth is offered 
at 58s for September, No. 1 northern 
Duluth for September at 57s 6d, No. 2 
hard winter for September at 58s, and 
No. 2 red winter for September at 55s. 
No. 2 mixed durum, afloat, was sold at 
51s 6d, and all September can be pur- 
chased at 51s. 


Liverroot, Enc., Sept: 2—Only a 
moderate trade is passing in flour, and 
prices are practically unchanged. There 
is an improved demand for imported 


top Manitoba patents, which are offered 
at around 47s 6d, c.i.f., September ship- 
ment. English milled flours are offered 
at 43s@48s 6d, ex-mill, according to 
grade, and Australian patents at 44s 
6d@45s, on spot. The market for low 
grade flours is very depressed, and ar- 
rivals from Argentina can be bought 
at 23s 9d per 280 lbs. 

Wheat Offerings Large and from Va- 
ried Sources.—The demand for wheat 
is quiet, and offers have increased, es- 
pecially from Canada, while Russia is 
still in the market. The trade is reas- 
sured concerning supplies in the near 
future, for it is clear that, regardless 
of what American winter wheat growers 
may do, the spring crop of America is 
being marketed freely and will compete 
with Canadian and Russian wheat in the 
international market. Prices are 2@ 
3s qr lower on the week, but the one 
remaining cargo of South Australian on 
offer is held at 60s 6d, against 59s 6d 
asked a week ago. 

In addition to offers by leading ex- 
porters, other countries which are usual- 
ly importers have entered the market 
with wheat for sale. Polish wheat has 
been sold to London at 52s 6d qr, and 
it is understood that Denmark, Sweden, 
Germany, and even Belgium, are all anx- 
ious to sell lots for early shipment. It 
goes without saying that supplies for 
export from such small crops as those 
of Denmark, Sweden and Belgium will 
soon be exhausted, but Germany and 
Poland have large crops, and these coun- 
tries may figure as exporters for some 
time. 


Guiascow, Scortanp, Sept. 2.—The 
complaint that home millers are getting 
all the business is still being made by 
the importing trade here. It is pointed 
out that the home millers’ advantages, 
from a competitive point of view, have 
been improved by the arrival of Russian 
wheat, which has enabled them to sell 
flour for October delivery at as low as 
43@44s per 280 lbs. The bakers appear 
to be fairly cautious in buying this flour. 
The wheat has a 6 per cent admixture of 
rye in it. 

Home Milled Flour——The flour mar- 
ket is dull. Home millers are offering 
on spot at 45, 47 and 49s per sack, c.i.f., 
and for November delivery of new crop 
flour their offers are as low as 38@40s. 

Imported Flours.—It is the view of 
importers that Manitobas will require to 
come down in price if any business is to 
be done in them. Their spot value is 
around 48s, c.i.f., offers of new crop 
flour being 42s@42s 6d for November. 
American winters are quoted at 47s@ 
47s 6d, c.i.f; Canadian winters, 41s@41s 
6d; Australian, 42s 6d, with some forced 
sales at 41s 6d. 


Bevrast, Iretanp, Aug. 31.—There has 
been a little more trading in spot flour. 
Consumers now face a distinct shortage 
in strong flour suitable for bakers’ use. 
Stocks in Dublin are also very low. In 
more than one instance a consumer has 
bought Manitoba, Minneapolis and Eng- 
lish blended flours, all for prompt de- 
livery, at one time. The price of bread 


has been reduced in Belfast, and is now 
only 101d for the 4-lb loaf, the change 
having been brought about by competi- 
tion among bakers, as there has been no 
important reduction in the price of flour 
to warrant it. 

Imported Flours.—Early in the week 


it was possible to buy good short Mani- 
toba patents for early September ship- 
ment at 48@49s, c.i.f., Belfast, and a 
little business was done at around this 
figure. For October shipment 2s 6d be- 
low these prices was indicated. Export 
patent grades were sold at 46s, c.i-f., 
Belfast, and 46s 6d, Dublin. For Sep- 
tember-October delivery 2s 6d less would 
be accepted. Importers were able to 
put through a little business on_ this 
basis. 

Minneapolis flours have been a little 
more in evidence during the week, and 
some business was done on the basis of 
46s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, and at 
about the same price Dublin. For Oc- 
tober shipment, millers are quoting 2s 
6d less than the above figures, but with 
the drop in the price of bread there 
seems to be no inclination to buy for- 
ward flour. American soft winters are 
still out of line. To compete against 
local millers’ prices they would have to 
be about 43s, c.i.f. 

Flour Imports.—Imports of flour into 
Belfast during August were 14,000 280-lb 
sacks, which is a little improvement, but 
failed to make up the shortage. The 
total imports of flour for the six months 
ending June 30 were 41,000 tons, a de- 
cline of nearly 8,000 tons compared with 
the similar period of last year. 


BAKERY EXHIBITION 
HELD IN LONDON 


Lonvon, Eno., Aug. 29.—The exhibi- 
tion that is held annually in connection 
with the baking and allied trades at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, London, 
will open on Sept. 5 and continue until 
Sept. 11. Bakers from all over the 
country visit the exhibition and take 
part in its competitions. 

A very exceptional opportunity is go- 
ing to be given them this year to visit 
one of the largest mills in the United 
Kingdom, for William Vernon & Sons, 
Ltd., have extended an invitation to all 
bakers attending the exhibition to make 
a tour of their mills at the Victoria 
Docks. Motor vehicles will convey par- 
ties twice daily from the exhibition to 
the mills and back, and there is no doubt 
that the invitation will meet with a ready 
response. 

William Vernon & Sons, Ltd., manu- 
factures the well-known brand, Milleni- 
um, which is used by a large number of 
bakers. 








GERMANY BUYING CANADIAN 
FLOUR FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 


Hameurc, Germany, Aug. 29.—There 
has been a fair inquiry for patent flours, 
but it was confined to spot parcels free 
of duty. Stocks naturally show a con- 
siderable decrease. At present no pre- 
diction can be made as to whether Amer- 
ican and English flours will be in de- 
mand after the introduction of the 
duties. Prices being favorable, these 
grades may continue to sell freely in the 
future. 

Very little interest has been shown 
for September and October shipment 
from the United States or England. Ca- 
nadian offers for October shipment were 
relatively cheap, and several lots were 
sold. 

Millers’ quotations were as follows, 
per 100 kilos, c.i.f., Hamburg: Kansas 
patents, September shipment $9.10@ 
9.30, October $8.75@8.90, November 
$8.40@8.70; Manitoba patents, Septem- 
ber shipment $9.25@9.30, October $8.75 
@8.90, November $8.50@8.70; Canadian 
patents, September shipment $9.10@9.30, 
October $8.50@8.75. English patents 
35s 6d@39s, and English patents milled 
from Manitoba wheat 38s. 
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HINTS FOR MILL MANAGERS 


Painting the mill-stack is always a 
troublesome job. It is also expensive, 
when a scaffold has to be built. A smoke- 
stack painter can readily be made by 
any handy miller. To the handle of an 
ordinary broom fasten a piece of iron 
pipe about a foot long. Into the other 
end of the pipe introduce an old broom 
handle. To the other end of this fasten 
another piece of pipe, insert another 


handle, and so on. Twenty handles thus 
fastened together will make a brush suffi- 
cient to reach to the top of a 60-ft stack. 
For taller stacks add more broom han- 
dles. Start painting at the top of the 
stack and work down, shortening the 
brush handle as you near the ground. 
This brush will work with either black 
or red paint.—Bathmitts, in The North- 
western Miller of 15 years ago. 
om * 

She insisted hotly that, economy or 
no economy, a new frock she must have, 
and he, with equal warmth, declined to 
produce the cash, 

“Pll never speak to you again!” she 
snorted angrily. 

“How like a woman!” he _ sighed. 
“When everything else fails, you try 
bribery !"—World’s Pictorial News. 

* . 
A TESTIMONIAL 


Dear Editor: Two days ago I lost 
my pocketbook containing nearly $100 
cash. Immediately I inserted an adver- 
tisement in your paper and awaited re- 
sults. That night I went home and 
found the pocketbook in the trousers of 
another suit. Who says it doesn’t pay 
to advertise?—Judge. 

_ * 

“Both sides claim the .victory in the 
Pacific naval war game.” That is what 
happens when both sides live to tell the 
story.—Toledo Blade. 

* * 

Motorist (who is lost): “Is this the 
road to St. Ives?” 

Yokel: “Dunno.” 

Motorist: “Is that the road to Willing- 
ham?” 

Yokel: “Dunno.” 

Motorist: “Well, can you tell me which 
is the road to Cottenham?” 

Yokel: “Dunno.” 

Motorist (exasperated): “Well, you 
don’t seem to know much.” 

Yokel: “Maybe not; but I ain’t lost.” 
—Punch. 

* * 

“Yessir,” declared the native, “this 
here train we’re on runs the 20 miles to 
Plowville as the crow flies.” 

“You said it,” agreed the weary trav- 
eler. “Stopping at every cornfield on 
the way.”—American Legion Weekly. 

* o 

“Well,” said the dying. business man, 
“you better put in a clause about my em- 
ployees. To each man who has worked 
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for me 20 years I give and bequeath 
$50,000.” 
“But,” said the lawyer, “you haven’t 
been in business 20 years.” 
“I know it, man, but it’s good adver- 
tising.”—Everybody’s. 
* 


* 


BOILED 
Dinner was late in being served. “The 
Missus” went out into the kitchen to 
learn the reason for the delay and came 
back weak from laughing very heartily. 
“Oh, Katrinka looks so-o funny, John,” 
she informed her waiting, hungry hus- 
band. “The cooking brandy is all gone 
and she’s trying to knit a sweater out of 
the spaghetti."-—Who’s Who in Grain. 


* * 


“Hullo, Brown. Are you using your 
lawn mower this afternoon?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid I am.” 

“Splendid! Then you won’t be want- 
ing your tennis racket—I’ve broken 
mine !”—Humorist (London). 

+ . 


HAVE A HEART! 
Bartimore, Aug. 21. 
Editor Evening Sun, 

Sir: “J. V. C.” wants to know if your 
three R’s stand for Rum, Romanism and 
Rebellion. I wonder if his initials stand 
for Jackass, Volstead and Crabbe? 

Tue Cat’s Meow. 
* * 

Employer (approvingly): “That’s the 
way I like to see you, Jones—busy and 
interested.” 

Jones: “Yes, sir, I am planning my 
vacation.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A GOOD BOOKKEEPER EX- 
perienced in the milling business. Address 
1039, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—SALT SALESMAN FOR ILLI- 
nois who can sell our salt as regular line 
or in connection with flour and feed; our 
line is complete and prices assure success. 
Address York & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT, MEDIUM 
sized mill; prefer central states territory. 
Best of references. Address 306, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





PRACTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
with sales ability, well known to flour 
buyers, best of references, wishes to get 
with a large mill. Address 243, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPORT MANAGER, 25 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence; practical knowledge of flour; trader, 
organizer; successful record with large 
mill; A-1l references. Address 7, care 
Nofthwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 


ACCOUNTANT, SIX YEARS’ MILLING EX- 
perience, A-1 references, desires to con- 
nect with good mill; steady, rapid and 
accurate, used to large volume; typewrit- 
er and mimeograph operator. Address, 
stating salary, ete., T. P. Lowe, Whit- 
more Lake, Mich. ' 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 12 YEARS’ EX- 
cellent experience with same mill and still 
attached would like to hear from a mill 
desiring representation in New England; 
can guarantee results; not interested in 
anything but quality proposition. Address 
299, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN — SALES MANAGER—OVER 
nine years’ actual selling and organization 
experience in the commercial mixed feed 
business; want connection with future; 
thoroughly acquainted in middle West and 
South; I can make money for you. What 
have you to offer? Address 281, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A COMPETENT MILLER OF WIDE EX- 
perience in modern, scientific milling, 
thoroughly up to the minute in its chem- 

* istry and baking technology, would accept 
position with good mill requiring a serv- 
ice that will meet the demands of dis- 
criminating bakers; a lifetime of experi- 
ence and study that has no room for 
guess. Address 295, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








PARTNER WANTED IN MODERN OHIO 
flour mill with efficient corn plant; been 
operating since 1898; besides in Ohio we 
have sold our products in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina; situated in heart of the 
wheat and corn belt with excellent mill- 
ing-in-transit rates, can show attractive 
basis for all phases of our operation, i.e., 
buying power, production (motor driven, 
exceptionally low rate; labor very low), 
and selling; want partner with experience 
and thoroughly reliable to act as superin- 
tendent production department with active 
voice in general policies of company. An- 
swer in care of Box 12, care Northwestern 
Miller, 645 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 


Our modern rye flour mill at Troy, 
N. Y; built and equipped in 1916 by 
A. E. Baxter Co. of Buffalo, N. Y; 
capacity of mill 400 bbls; elevator 
20,000 bus; warehouse 50 cars; con- 
struction, concrete reinforced steel, 
brick; electric power and excellent 
shipping facilities; private siding 
600 ft long, with direct connection 
with all railroads; milling and mix- 
ing in transit privileges from the 
West to the North, East and South. 
“Upper Hudson” and “Ultimator” 
brands registered; immediate pos- 
session, ready to operate; perfect 
title; inspection solicited. 


The Boutwell Milling & Grain Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 


September 23, 1925 


KANSAS FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—THE 
Emporia Water Mills (J. R. Soden Flour 
Mills), owned and operated by J. R. Sod- 
en up to the time of his death a few 
months ago, are now offered for sale; the 
mill is of 150- to 200-bbl capacity, is finely 
equipped, advantageously located and 
condition to immediately resume oper 
tion; motive power is water of Cotton- 
wood River; Emporia is on main and 
branch lines of Santa Fe Railway and on 
M., K. & Ry; will consider leasing 
property. This property carries with it 
the rights to use and sell the waterpowe 
and also the right to sell water from the 
Cottonwood River for city and railroad 
use. For full particulars address Mrs. | 
R. Soden, Emporia, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—Millers, here is the chance you 
have been looking for, where fuel is plent 
and cheap, and wheat delivered to tl 
mill door; this fine and up-to-date 
double stand flour and feed mill, with 
5,000-bu elevator, on private spur- in 
northern Minnesota town of about 1,3 
inhabitants; mill has Alsop bleacher, ten 
pering machine and all the machinery 
make it an up-to-date plant; this mi 
is running and has a good exchange bus 
ness and a retail and merchant trade, al: 
a hard and soft coal business; it will stan 
the closest investigation; this mill can | 
bought for part cash, balance on eas 
terms; will consider city property as par 
trade; reason for selling is old age. 
you mean business, address 300, car 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE 24-IN S. & W. BEL’ 
driven attrition mill in fine conditior 
Address 298, care Northwestern Mille 
Minneapolis. 





Some Excellent Offerings | 
In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 

W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











FOR SALE—MODERN CEREAL MILL 
and food products plant located in Min- 
neapolis, one of the finest food products 
plants in America, manufacturing rolled 
oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and feeds, 
with room for other products and expan- 
sion; completely equipped—ready for im- 
mediate operation, with or without brands. 
Low price, easy terms; would take inter- 
est with experienced operators. For com- 
plete particulars write B. W. & Leo Harris 
Co., 2425 University Av SE, Minneapolis. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 




















flours is obtained by a 


the case in other makes. 


Th. H. Kappeler 





Reduce Your Ash—Increase Your Profits 


BY INSTALLING 


BUHLER PURIFIERS 


Sole Distributor of Buhler Machinery 


The most efficient way to reduce the AS H and 
to increase the selling value of the lower grade 


Proper and Correct Purification 


WITH THE 


BUHLER PURIFIER 


which actually removes the light particles of the 
husks from the middlings and does not deposit 
them at the tail end of the purifier again, as is 


44 Whitehall Street 
New York 
- 














